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CHAPTER  XXXV 


Percy's  letter. 


HERBERT  NEWTON'S  room  at 
the  hotel  was  the  same  which  Gerald 
Lyster  had  occupied  before  him,  and  he  too 
looked  forth  upon  the  furnace-fires  to  east- 
ward, and  gazed  into  the  future  by  their 
ruddy  gleam.  That  he  had  at  last 
persuaded  the  lawyer  to  take  his  own  views 
in  the  matter  of  his  share  in  the  firm  was 
an  immense  satisfaction  to  him  ;  for  he  had 
thereby  secured  Clare  from  the  keen  tooth 
of  poverty.  And  on  the  whole  he  had  no 
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cause  to  reproach  himself  with  deceit. 
What  he  had  said  to  Mr.  Oldcastle  with 
respect  to  his  uncle  Lyster  was  but  a  para- 
phrase of  the  conversation  which  has  been 
recorded  as  having  passed  between  him 
and  the  dying  man. 

He  felt  sure  that  he  had  translated 
aright  the  vague  phrases  which  had 
dropped  from  Mr.  Lyster's  lips,  and  which 
had  of  late  assumed  so  particular  a  meaning. 

'  It  is  useless,'  the  old  man  had  said,  'to 
tell  the  whole  sum  of  a  calamity  when  it 
may  not  happen,  and  when  to  tell  it  cannot 
avert  it  ;'  an  illusion  which,  though  it  had 
seemed  only  to  refer  to  Clare's  projected 
union  with  Percy,  Herbert  now  clearly 
perceived  had  a  double  meaning.  He 
had  gone  on  to  ask,  '  Would  one  be  angry, 
if  the  calamity  should  happen,  with  him 
who  has  not  forewarned  us  of  it — who  had 
not  had  the  courage  to  forewarn  us  ?'  and 
Herbert  had  answered  for  himself  '  Surely 
not/  and  answered  truly.      For  though  all 
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was  known,  and  the  blow  had  fallen — or, 
as  he  felt  sure,  was  In  act  of  falling — he 
was  not  angry  now. 

'  But  suppose,'  the  old  man  had  con- 
tinued, with  a  persistence  that  had  then 
surprised  him,  but  was  now  explicable 
enough,  '  suppose  before  his  death  such  a 
man  had  not  only  held  his  tongue  but 
wronged  us — was  the  cause  indeed,  though 
the  unwilling  cause,  of  the  calamity — would 
not  that  alter  matters  ?' 

And  Herbert  had  replied,  '  Not  with  me 
if  I  were  the  wronged  person  ;'  and  here 
again  he  could  say  to  himself,  '  I  told  the 
truth.' 

Lastly,  his  uncle  had  said :  '  But  if  a 
man  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you,  though  he 
did  it,  and  it  came  out  after  his  death,  with 
other  things  to  his  discredit  perhaps,  and 
you  had  loved  one  another  all  along  ?' 

And    Herbert   had  answered  :  '  Then    I 
would  love  him  no  less,  sir,  but  pity  him, 
from     the    bottom     of    my    heart.'       And 
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his  heart  was  full  of  love  and  pity  for  the 
dead  man  now.  That  the  letter  his  uncle 
had  left  was  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
error  and  an  appeal  to  his  nephew  for 
forgiveness  of  it,  Herbert  felt  certain. 
And  he  forgave  him  now  as  he  would 
have  forgiven  him  had  he  received  it. 

That  the  old  man  had  been  devoured 
by  anxiety  in  those  latter  days  he  had 
been  well  aware  ;  but  now  for  the  first 
time  he  understood  the  extremity  of  it. 
Mr.  Lyster  had  clung  to  life,  not  as  other 
men  do,  from  any  happiness  to  be  derived 
from  it,  but  from  the  desperate  hope  of 
remedying  the  past,  and  providing  for  the 
future ;  and  he  had  imagined  he  had 
succeeded  In  this.  That  smile  of  restful 
triumph  which  Herbert  had  seen  upon  the 
dead  man's  face  had  now  an  ample  explana- 
tion. He  had  felt  in  those  last  moments, 
not  only  that  competence  was  assured  to 
his  daughter,  but  that  the  possible  wrong 
which  had    threatened    his  nephew  at  his 
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hands  had  been  averted.  And,  dead 
thouofh  he  was,  he  should  rest  in  that 
assurance  still.  Upon  that  matter  the 
young  man's  mind  was  fixed,  without 
shadow  of  turning.  The  only  thing  that 
at  all  troubled  him  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  made  this  plain  to  ]\Ir.  Old- 
castle.  He  had,  no  doubt,  slightly  exag- 
gerated the  tacit  understanding  that  had 
existed  between  himself  and  his  uncle  ; 
but,  after  all,  it  was  a  venial,  nay,  a  credi- 
table error,  and  gave  him  less  disquiet  than 
some  folks  experience  in  communicating 
the  most  unpleasant  truths.  Upon  the 
whole,  Herbert  Xewton  wasa  happier  man 
that  night  for  losing  ten  thousand  pounds 
than  many  another  man  would  have  been 
for  gaining  it. 

That  it  was  lost  to  him,  and  for  ever,  he 
had  no  scintilla  of  doubt.  It  was  one 
thing  to  expose  and  disparage  his  enemy, 
and  quite  another  to  take  measures  for  de- 
fence  aofainst   the  wickedness  of  which  he 
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was  privately  convinced  he  was  capable. 
And  now,  so  far  as  Clare  was  concerned, 
Percy  might  do  his  worst.  He  might 
deprive  her — Herbert  felt  certain  he  would 
do  so— of  a  large  portion  of  that  which 
was  by  rights  her  own,  but  it  would  not  be 
in  his  power  to  impoverish  her,  which  had 
been  his  object.  Of  that,  too,  Herbert 
was  well  convinced. 

In  Gerald's  case  it  was  greed,  and  greed 
alone,  that  actuated  him  ;  but  in  Percy's  it 
was  revenge.  He  was  not  one  to  forgive 
the  woman  who  had  rejected  him  and  de- 
tected him  in  a  baseness  ;  his  love  was  of 
that  sort  which  disappointment  turns  to 
hate.  Among  Herbert  Newton's  studies 
that  of  the  human  heart  was  not  included  ; 
but  in  this  particular  case,  his  wits, 
sharpened  by  anxiety  for  her  he  loved,  had 
pierced  his  quondam  rival's  breastplate  of 
cunning,  and  laid  bare  his  very  soul. 
Moreover,  he  had  undertaken  Clare's  de- 
fence   without    fee,    for    she    would    never 
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know  that  he  had  been  her  advocate.  He 
had  thrown  himself,  as  It  were,  between 
her  and  the  other's  cruel  thrust,  as  a 
brother  might  have  done  for  a  sister,  with- 
out hope  of  reward,  but  only  out  of  the 
old  love  he  had  always  borne  her.  There 
was  no  expectation  of  gratitude  even,  far 
less  of  fruition. 

Herbert's  sleep  that  night  was  as  the 
sleep  of  a  child.  So  bright  and  cheery 
was  he  the  next  morning,  that  Mr.  Roden, 
who  had  slept  ill — as  he  always  did,  he  said, 
out  of  his  own  bed — was  greatly  aggravated 
by  it. 

'That  young  man,'  he  privately  ob- 
served to  Mr.  Oldcastle,  '  will  get  on  in 
the  world  ;  he  takes  the  misfortunes  of 
other  people  so  uncommonly  lightly.' 

'  It  is  possible  he  is  only  doing  his  best 
to  keep  up  his  cousin's  spirits,'  suggested 
the  lawyer. 

'  It  Is  possible,  of  course  ;  but  I  don't 
think  he  would  be  quite  so  cheerful  if  his 
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own  fortune  was  in  danger  ;  and  as  for 
doing  his  best,  it  is  my  experience  that 
nobody  does  more  than  his  second-best  at 
the  very  most  for  other  people.' 

The  lawyer  only  smiled  grimly  ;  but 
what  he  thought  to  himself  was,  '  Now, 
this  gentleman,  though  he  looks  older  than 
Herbert,  and  I  fancy  is  a  deal  older  than 
he  looks,  was  certainly  born  after  the 
Fall' 

For  his  own  part  Mr.  Oldcastle  was  not 
depressed,  for,  as  we  know,  he  entertained 
no  such  misgivings  as  his  young  friend  ; 
and  on  the  whole,  the  day,  though  one  of 
suspense,  passed  not  unpleasantly.  As  it 
wore  on  towards  evening,  however,  and 
the  evening's  post,  the  little  party  became 
somewhat  anxious  ;  and  at  the  dinner-table 
appetite  failed  most  of  them,  and  especially 
the  ladies,  so  signally  that  Mr.  Roden 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the 
way  in  which  he  plied  his  knife  and  fork. 

'I  have  no  appetite  myself,'  he  observed; 
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'  my  natural  apprehensions  with  respect 
to  what  may  be  in  the  post-bag  forbid 
it.  But  the  fact  is,  I  am  afraid  I  have  a 
cold  comine  on,  and  when  that  is  the  case 
I  make  a  point,  while  taste  is  left  to  me,  of 
eating  as  much  as  possible.' 

'  For  my  part,'  said  Miss  Darrell 
severely,  '  I  have  eaten  next  to  nothing  ; 
I  felt  as  if  every  mouthful  would  choke 
me.' 

'  Then,  my  dear  madam,'  returned  the 
social  philosopher,  '  try  drinking.  It  is 
unusual  to  take  it  with  dessert,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  dry  champagne  like  this — for 
restoring — dear  me,  what  does  he  say,  Mr. 
Newcastle?' 

For  just  at  that  moment  the  waiter  had 
brought  in  a  letter  and  placed  it  in  the 
lawyer's  hands. 

'  Well,  it  is  not  satisfactory  ;  no,  I  am 
afraid  not,'  said  the  other,  with  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  contents  of  the  missive.  '  This 
is  what  I\Ir.  Percy  Fibbert  writes  : 
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' "  My  dear  Sir,^ — I  lose  no  time  in  re- 
plying to  your  very  surprising  communica- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  town  clock 
having  struck  midnight  before  we  left  the 
supper-table  on  the  occasion  of  the  sad 
event  to  which  you  refer,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  any  recollection  of  that  circum- 
stance." ' 

'  Very  judicious  of  him,'  observed  Mr. 
Roden  grimly ;  *  next  to  a  good  memory 
there  is  nothing  like  a  convenient  want 
of  it.' 

'  ''On  the  other  hand,"  continues  Percy/ 
said  the  lawyer,  '  ''  I  cannot  conceive  what 
importance  can  be  attached  to  this,  since 
the  time  of  Mr.  Lyster's  death  was  marked 
by  his  own  timepiece,  from  the  evidence 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
having  survived  the  year.  I  remember 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Newton  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  stood  at  some 
minutes  past  twelve  at  the  moment  of  its 
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owner's  decease  :  a  proof — unless,  of 
course,  the  clock  was  fast — which  seems  to 
me  final. 

'  "  Yours  very  sincerely, 

'  "  Percy  Fibbert."  ' 

'But,  my  dear  Mr.  Oldcastle,  why  do 
you  consider  that  so  very  unsatisfactory  .^' 
inquired  ]\Iiss  Darrell. 

*  Because,  madam,  in  my  own  note  I 
made  no  allusion  whatever  to  Mr.  Lyster's 
timepiece,  but  only  to  its  corroborator  the 
town  clock.  Now  Mr.  Fibbert  ignores  the 
latter  altogether,  and  makes  the  whole  case 
hang  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  timepiece. 
It  is  a  very  curious  coincidence  that  this 
letter  and  Gerald's  story  should  turn  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  point.' 

*  It  is  not  a  coincidence,'  observed  Mr. 
Roden  ;  '  it  is  a  conspiracy.  Pray  remem- 
ber that  it  was  not  with  my  consent  that 
this  gentleman  was  written  to.' 

'  The    advice   was    mine,'    admitted    the 
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lawyer.  '  At  the  same  time,  If  what  you 
suggest  Is  true,  such  a  course  of  action  can 
only  have  precipitated  matters  ;  our  silence 
could  not  have  saved  us.' 

'  Saved  us }'  ejaculated  Mr.  Roden. 
'  Who  can  hurt  us  ?  I  would  see  Gerald, 
and  Percy  too,  with  Sir  Peter  to  back 
them * 

'  A  long  way  off,'  interposed  Miss  Darrell 
quickly.  '  That  is,  of  course,  where  we 
hope  to  keep  them.  We  are  not  going  to 
give  way  to  exaction.  It  would  be  nothing 
short  of  criminal  to  give  up  what  Is  our 
own,  what  has  been  secured  for  us  with 
such  pains  and  care,  by  self-sacrificing 
love,  at  the  bidding  of  a  footpad  In  league 
with  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.' 

'  Oh,  Nannie,  how  can  you  say  such 
things !'  cried  Clare  entreatlngly.  '  How 
can  you  have  such  thoughts  !  For  all  the 
money  in  the  world  I  would  not  harbour 
them.' 

*  I  can't  shut  my  eyes  to  facts,  my  dear, 
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because  they're  ugly,'  answered  the  old 
lady  curtly.  *  There  they  are,  In  their 
own  hideous  deformity.  I  didn't  paint 
them.' 

'  Oh,  cousin,  speak  for  me.'  pleaded 
Clare.  '  Pray  speak  for  Gerald  himself. 
You  cannot  believe  such  things  of  his 
father's  son.  There  must  be  some  frightful 
mistake  somew^here.' 

'  There  will  be  a  much  worse  one  if  you 
let  such  people  frighten  you,'  observed  Mr. 
Roden,  frowming.     '  I  really  never ' 

'  Herbert,  I  speak  to  you^  interrupted 
Clare.      '  You  are  just,  you  are  generous.' 

'  Be  just  before  you're  generous,'  muttered 
Miss  Darrell  ;  '  that  is  in  the  first  copy- 
book.' 

'  My  dear  Clare,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion,'  said  Herbert  gently.  '  A  few- 
hours  at  most  should  satisfy  us  upon  this 
point.  I  think  Mr.  Oldcastle  will  agree 
with  me  that  Sir  Peter  has  by  this  time 
been  communicated  with.' 
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The  lawyer  nodded. 

'  Yes ;  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Percy  Fibbert  has  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  so.' 

*  In  that  case,'  said  Clare,  unconscious  of 
the  quiet  scorn  of  the  other's  tone,  *  my 
duty  is  obvious.' 

*  No  doubt,'  assented  Mr.  Roden  ;  '  write 
them  a  letter  beginning,  ''  Gentlemen;"  run 
the  pen  lightly  through  the  word,  and  sub- 
stitute "  Scoundrels  all,"  and  dare  them  to 
do  their  worst.' 

'  Charming !'  exclaimed  Miss  Barrel! 
approvingly. 

'  But  slightly  libellous  and  just  a  little 
compromising,'  suggested  the  lawyer.  'We 
must  really  go  to  work  with  caution.  I 
think,  Instead  of  writing,  It  w-Ill  be  better 
that  I  should  see  Sir  Peter.' 

'  Just  so,'  assented  Mr.  Roden.  '  Then, 
without  witnesses,  you  can  tell  him  what 
you  think  of  him.'  He  honestly  believed 
that    Sir  Peter — a  man    who    had    shown 
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impatience  under  aesthetic  criticism  — 
was  capable  of  any  description  of  atro- 
city. 

Clare  did  not  seem  to  hear  what  was 
said,  but  kept  her  anxious  eyes  fixed  on 
her  cousin's  face  in  wistful  entreaty. 

'  This  trouble,'  they  seemed  to  him  to 
say,  *  is  greater  than  I  can  bear  ;  nor  do  I 
know  how  to  deal  with  it.'  At  last  she 
sighed,  '  Oh,  must  Sir  Peter  know,  Her- 
bert ?' 

'  Yes,  Clare  ;  if  he  does  not  know  what 
has  happened  already,  it  is  certain  he  will 
do  so.  And  it  is  better  the  news  should 
come  from  us.  There  is  no  need  to 
suggest  to  him  the  possibility  of  what  we 
know  is  impossible — any  wrongdoing  on 
your  father's  part.  He  knew  him  too 
well  to  entertain  such  a  thought.  And 
— and — if  you  really  don't  mean  to  fight 
it ' 

'  Fight  it !  See  my  father's  memory 
torn  to  pieces,  his  good  name  falsely  put  to 
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shame,  for  money !  They  shall  have  my 
last  sixpence  first' 

'  Then  you  may  depend  upon  It,'  said 
Herbert,   '  not  a  word  will  be  said.' 

*Oh,  I'll  answer  for  that,'  put  In  Miss 
Darrell  grimly. 

'  But  In  that  case  don't  let  us  talk  about 
the  wickedness  of  hush-money,'  observed 
Mr.  Roden,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

'  Uncle  Roden,  you  do  not  understand,' 
said  Clare  gravely  ;  '  to  me  this  Is  a  matter 
of  feeling,  and  though  I  am  sure  you  wish 
me  well ' 

'  I  do,  my  dear  ;  I  wish  to  see  you  re- 
stored to  your  right  mind.  At  present 
you  are  not  In  a  condition  to  be  at  large. 
The  spectacle  Is  painful  to  me  ;  and — and 
threatens  my  digestion.  Moreover' — here 
he  rose  from  his  chair — '  I  positively  de- 
cline to  be  a  party  to  any  decision  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  feed  the  Insatiable 
maw  of  fraud  and  exaction  at  your  ex- 
pense. I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  again 
until  you  have  regained  your  senses.' 
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And  with  that  he  straightened  his  thin 
figure,  which  always  drooped  persuasively 
during  any  oratorical  effort,  and  stalked 
out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

COMPROMISE    OR    NO    COMPROMISE  ? 

THE  little  party  looked  at  one  another 
in  amazement,  as  well  they  might,  at 
this  unexpected  defection. 

'  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Roden  has  washed  his 
hands  of  us,'  observed  Mr.  Oldcastle  ;  '  and 
upon  my  word,  my  dear  Clare,  I  can 
scarcely  blame  him.' 

'  I  blame  him  very  much,'  said  Miss 
Darrell.  *  I  blame  myself  for  having 
changed — even  for  one  hour — the  opinion 
I  once  formed  of  him  for  the  better.  He 
is  the  rat  that  leaves  the  sinking  ship.' 

*  One  should  not  condemn  a  natural 
instinct,'  said  Mr.  Oldcastle. 
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On  the  whole,  he  was  not  displeased  at 
what  had  happened.  He  knew  Clare's 
strength  of  will,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  oppose  her  decision.  But  he  did 
not  wish  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Roden 
should » be  a  witness  of  what  might  appear 
to  be  weakness  on  his  part.  He  felt  sure 
he  could  have  fought  his  client's  case,  and 
gained  it,  but  what  use  is  there  in  defend- 
ing a  citadel  when  its  commander  is  bent 
on  capitulation  ? 

Miss  Darrell  was  as  convinced  as  he 
was  that  resistance  was  now  out  of  the 
question,  but  she  hoped  even  yet  that 
things  might  not  be  quite  so  bad  for  her 
young  friend  as  they  looked. 

'  You  will  see  Sir  Peter,  of  course,  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Oldcastle,'  she  said. 

'  I  shall  see  him  to-night,  madam.  I  go 
by  the  mail-train  to  Stokeville.'  Here  he 
looked  at  his  watch.  '  Indeed,  I  have  no 
time  to  lose.' 

'  How    good    and    kind    you    are !'    ex- 
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claimed  Clare  gratefully.  '  That  is  exactly 
what  I  would  have  had  you  do,  but  feared 
to  ask  it/ 

'  My  dear  Miss  Clare,  there  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  for  you,'  answered  the  lawyer 
gently.  '  Unhappily  you  yourself  have 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  serve  you,  or  to 
save  you.  Think,  think  once  more,  before 
it  is  too  late,  of  what  you  are  compelling 
me  to  do.  I  do  not  put  the  case  as  Mr. 
Roden  did  ;  I  say  nothing  about  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  you  of 
your  rights — though  as  I  am  a  living  man  I 
believe  it  to  be  so — but  at  the  very  least 
you  are  about  to  impoverish  yourself  for  a 
scruple.  As  for  defending  your  father's 
memory,  who  impugns  it  ?  A  son  in  every 
way  unworthy  of  him  !' 

'  True  ;  but  still  his  son.  The  world, 
which  knows  only  their  relationship,  must 
needs  believe  his  testimony.  With  my 
consent  it  shall  never  hear  it.  Spare  me, 
good  friend,  and  go.' 
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'  Very  good  ;  then  I  have  no  alterna- 
tive.' 

He  stooped  down,  and  as  she  buried 
her  pale  face  in  her  hands,  kissed  her  fore- 
head in  farewell. 

'  If  you  had  been  my  client,  Miss  Darrell, 
we  should  have  managed  matters  better,' 
he  said. 

'  Don't  speak  of  it.'  murmured  the  little 
old  lady  ;  then  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  You 
will  make  terms  for  her  ?  you  will  save 
something  for  her  out  of  the  fire  ?' 

He  shook  his  head. 

'  It  is  all  or  nothing,  my  dear  madam  ; 
still  I  will  do  my  best.' 

Herbert  accompanied  him  from  the 
room. 

'You  were  right,'  said  the  lawyer,  *  and 
I  was  wrong.  That  man  Percy  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this.' 

*  It  is  no  matter  now  who  is  to  blame. 
Clare  has  taken  the  course  I  foresaw  she 
would.' 
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'  Aye,  and  that  involves  the  loss  of  your 
fortune.' 

*  Hush  !  remember  your  promise  ;  it  is 
not  mine  but  hers,  as  you  must  now  see. 
I  am  glad  at  all  events  that  suspense  is 
over.' 

*  You  are  thankful  for  small  mercies,  my 
young  friend.' 

As  they  passed  by  Mr.  Roden's  room, 
they  saw  through  the  open  door  certain 
indications  of  departure  :  one-third  of  the 
male  staff  of  the  hotel  domestics  were 
occupied  in  packing  his  portmanteau  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

'  Be  very  careful  of  that  bottle  of  hair- 
wash,  William — eh,  Robert,  is  it  ?  quite 
right ;  I  never  call  people  out  of  their 
names.  And  Thomas — it  is  Thomas,  is  it 
not  } — be  sure  you  don't  put  those  brushes 
back  to  back.  Good  heavens !  you  are 
packing  up  those  polished  boots  in  paper! 
What  on  earth  do  you  suppose  wash-leather 
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was  made  for  ?  and  yet  people  talk  of 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  !' 

Here  he  paused,  catchino^  sight  of  the 
lawyer  and  his  companion. 

'  Are'  we  both  leaving  Sandford  to-night, 
then  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Oldcastle,  smiling. 

*  Yes,  sir,  yes  :  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  don't  mean  the  place — though 
that's  bad  enough — but — I  refer  to  your 
fair  client.  My  patience  is  exhausted.  I 
can't  trust  myself  to  speak  upon  the  matter 
in  hand.  In  the  words  of  that  ingenious 
young  story-teller,  Mr.  Gerald,  ''  the  whole 
subject  is  too  painful  for  me  to  discuss." — 
Alfred,  will  you  or  Richard  be  good  enough 
to  tell  the  boots  to  take  my  luggage  to  the 
railway  station  ? — So  far,  Mr.  Newcastle, 
we  are  fellow-travellers.' 

He  had  by  this  time  his  great-coat  on, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  front-door. 

'  Mr.  Herbert  Newton,  you  are  young 
and  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  females.     What  you  have  heard  to-night 
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must  have  astonished  you.  When  a  woman 
once  gets  an  idea  into  her  head — in  itself 
an  anomaly,  like  the  ''lady"  in  the  lob- 
ster's head  or  thereabouts — there  it  sticks. 
Reason  is  powerless  to  refute  it,  eloquence 
is  wasted  upon  it.  Even  if  you  punch  her 
head — which  in  this  particular  case  is  of 
course  out  of  the  question — the  idea  is 
only  punched  in.  It  is  ineradicable.  I 
won't  trouble  you  to  accompany  us  any 
further,  my  dear  young  friend,  as  I 
wish  to  converse  with  Mr.  Newcastle 
alone.' 

At  this  very  broad  hint  Herbert  was 
compelled  to  take  his  leave,  though  he 
would  fain  have  had  some  conversation 
with  the  lawyer  on  his  own  account.  It 
was  no  great  penance,  however,  to  return 
to  the  hotel,  and  Clare,  who,  he  well 
knew,  stood  in  sore  need  of  comfort. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
that  young  man,'  pursued  Mr.  Roden  con- 
fidentially,  '  while  my   luggage  was    being 
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packed.  His  father  left  him  ^10,000, 
didn't  he  ?' 

The  lawyer  nodded. 

'  Well,  I  really  don't  see  how  Clare  can 
do  better  than  marry  him.  He  is  perhaps 
a  little  w^anting  in  refinement,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  has  no  expensive  tastes. 
Not  brilliant,  but  saQfacious,  I  understand, 
in  his  own  line  of  business,  and  likely  to 
get  on.' 

'  He  has  got  on,'  observed  the  lawyer, 
smiling.  '  The  Railway  Company,  instead 
of  charging  him  a  premium,  have  already 
given  him  a  salary.' 

*  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it  ;  I  hope  it 
includes  a  suit  of  clothes  or  two.  Wear 
and  tear  is  one  thing,  whereas  oil — how- 
ever, that's  a  detail.  If  he  has  a  pro- 
fessional income,  so  much  the  better  ;  but 
my  plan  is  this — let  the  young  people  be 
thrown  together.' 

'  But  they  have  lived  under  the  same 
roof  half  their  lives  already.' 
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*Just  so;  but  it  was  the  wrong  half, 
and  during  the  other  portion  this  scoundrel 
Douglas ' 

'  Percy  !' 

'  Quite  right.  What  could  I  have  been 
thinking  about  ?  Chevy  Chase.  That  is 
one  of  the  evils  of  having  one's  mind 
stored  with  poetic  recollections.  Yes, 
Percy.  Well,  ever  since  she  has  been 
marriageable,  Percy  has  naturally  had  his 
eye  on  her.  He  thought,  of  course,  she 
was  an  heiress.  Now,  however,  the  coast 
is  clear  for  our  young  friend.  At  present 
it  is  obvious  he  sympathises  with  her  in 
her  idiotic  scruples,  and  uses  his  influence 
over  her,  which  is  considerable,  to  foster 
her  folly.  He  flatters  himself  that  he  is 
playing  the  part  of  a  man  of  principle  : 
the  most  agreeable  of  roles  when  under- 
taken at  the  expense  of  other  people. 
Now,  once  put  it  into  his  mind  that  he 
may  become  Clare's  husband,  and  we  gain 
a  powerful  ally.      He  will  instantly  see  this 
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proposition  to  impoverish  herself  for  the 
benefit  of  '*  Fibbert  and  Lyster "  in  its 
true  Hght,  because  it  will  mean  impoverish- 
ing him.' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  will  not  make  much 
difference  to  Herbert  Newton/  said  the 
lawyer,  smiling. 

*  Now,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  prejudice  ;  a 
thing  I  should  not  have  expected  in  you. 
Because  a  man's  given  up  to  science  you 
take  it  for  granted  that  in  other  matters  he 
must  needs  be  a  born  fool.  I  do  assure  you 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  Take  this 
very  calling  of  railway  engineer,  for  ex- 
ample ;  do  you  know  any  class  of  persons 
— I,  of  course,  except  your  own  profession 
— who  have  a  prettier  talent  for  feather- 
ing their  own  nests  ?  The  single  item  of 
coal-contracts  is  a  gold  mine  to  them.' 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Roden,'  said  the  lawyer 
gravely,  *  it  may  seem  strange  to  your  ears, 
and  stranger  still  as  coming  from  my 
mouth,  but   I   do  assure  you  from  what   I 
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know  of  his  character,  and  I  know  him  well, 
that  self-interest  is  the  very  last  motive — 
in  any  question  of  principle — by  which 
Herbert  Newton  is  liable  to  be  actuated.' 

'  Then  I  withdraw,  sir,  upon  physio- 
logical grounds,'  returned  Mr.  Roden 
quickly,  '  my  suggestion  that  he  should 
marry  my  niece,  for  he  must  be  a  con- 
genital idiot.  Since  that  plan  fails,  it  is 
obvious  that  you  must  save  Clare  from  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  her  obstinacy  in 
spite  of  herself.  Something  must  be  lost, 
no  doubt,  but  a  great  deal  may  be  pre- 
served. Sir  Peter  is  not  the  man  I  take 
him  for  if  he  is  not  open  to  compromise.' 

'  But  that  is  just  what  your  niece  objects 
to.' 

'My  niece  objects  to!'  repeated  Mr. 
Roden,  looking  round  him  as  if  in  appeal 
to  the  Invisible  powers.  '  Is  it  possible  I 
am  speaking  to  a  man  of  the  world  }  The 
train  is  signalled,  and  there  is  no  time  for 
argument ;  but  let  me  adjure  you  as  a — 
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dear  me,  as  a  reasonable  being — -to  re- 
consider this  matter.  Come  to  no  terms 
that  are  not  favourable.  If  Sir  Peter 
offers  ;^5,ooo  take  it  ;  but  if  a  penny  less 
don't  take  it,  and  say  you  would  not  have 
taken  it  if  it  was  fifty  thousand.  A  man 
like  you,  with  such  a  name  for  acuteness, 
will  surely  never  permit  yourself  to  be 
over-reached  by  a  cotton-spinner,  or  rather 
by  an  individual  who,  under  pretence  of 
cotton  -  spinning,  is  a  fraudulent  con- 
spirator.' 

'  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  Miss  Clare, 
you  may  rest  assured,  Mr.  Roden.' 

'  That  is  spoken  like  yourself — there  I 
recognise  Mr.  Newcastle.  You  will  not 
permit  a  client  of  yours  to  execute  a  deed 
of  self-destruction.  Here  is  the'  train. — 
My  rugs  are  in,  I  trust,  porter  i^ — Not- 
withstanding all  our  difficulties,  I  leave  this 
affair  in  your  able  hands,  my  dear  Fore- 
castle, with  the  utmost  confidence.  God 
bless  you  !' 
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Late  as  it  was  when  the  lawyer  arrived 
at  Stokeville,  he  turned  his  steps  at  once 
to  the  Hall.  Sir  Peter,  he  was  informed, 
was  alone  in  his  sanctum,  Miss  Mildred 
being  still  in  town. 

The  butler  ushered  him  in  at  once  ;  Mr. 
Oldcastle  was  well  known  to  him,  and  it 
was  a  house  where  ceremony  was  never 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  business. 
Nevertheless  the  visitor  had  half  a  mind 
to  ask,  '  Am  I  expected  ?' 

This  was  not  the  case,  however,  to 
judge  by  the  haste  with  which  his  host 
shovelled  aside  his  letters  and  papers  that 
crowded  his  table,  and  by  the  somewhat 
flurried  and  embarrassed  manner  in  which 
he  welcomed  him. 

'Why,  dear  me,  Oldcastle,  I  thought 
you  were  at  Sandford !  Sit  down  and 
have  a  glass  of  grog — it's  a  cold  night.' 

*  He  knows  all  about  it,'  thought  the 
lawyer,  *  or  he  would  certainly  have  inquired 
what  brought  me.' 
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'  Yes,  it's  cold  and  late  too.  I  should 
not  have  looked  in  at  such  an  untimely 
hour  had  there  not  been  urgent  occa- 
sion.* 

'  Indeed.      Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  there  is  certainly 
something  amiss ;  very  much  amiss.  I 
am  here  on  behalf  of  my  client '  (those 
two  words  he  emphasised),  '  Miss  Clare 
Lyster.' 

'  Very  good  ;  I  am  your  client  too,  and 
she  and  I  have  always  been  friendly. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  difficulty  be- 
tween us,  whatever  has  happened.' 

'You  have  heard  from  Mr.  Percy  Fibbert, 
then  ?' 

'  From  my  nephew  ?  Yes,  I  had  a  few 
lines  to-night.' 

*  Then  you  must  be  aware  of  my  busi- 
ness ?' 

*  Well,  of  course,  I  suspect  the  nature  of 
it.  Nothing  could  have  taken  me  morb 
by  surprise  than  what  Percy  tells  me.      He 
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writes  in  confidence,  but  of  course  there 
are  no  secrets  between  you  and  me.  And 
let  me  say  at  once  that,  for  my  part,  I 
acquit  my  late  friend  and  partner  of  any 
guilty  intention  whatever  in  the  matter  in 
question.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to 
it  more  particularly.  It  was  the  act  of  a 
person  not  in  his  right  mind.' 

'  Pardon  me,  but  it  is  most  necessary 
that  we  should  not  only  allude  to  it  but 
discuss  it.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  no 
moral  blame  attaches  to  your  late  partner, 
even  if  the  circumstance  alleged  took 
place.  The  question  is,  however,  did  it 
take  place  ?' 

'  We  have  the  testimony  of  his  son,'  said 
Sir  Peter  coldly,   '  that's  all.' 

^Just  so,  that  is  all.  Gerald  Lyster's 
character  is  only  too  well  known.  Our 
contention  would  be  that  he  lied.' 

'  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  for  a  jury,' 
returned  Sir  Peter,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
^  But  since  he  would  lose  three  hundred  a 
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year  or  so,  as  I  am  informed,  by  his  revela- 
tion— a  mere  pittance  it  is  true,  but  still 
his  all — there  seems  to  be  an  absence  of 
motive.  You  do  not  suggest,  I  hope,'  and 
Sir  Peter  smiled  contemptuously,  '  that  we 
have  bribed  him  ?' 

'  No,  of  course  we  do  not  suggest  that. 
Still,  since  the  interests  involved  are  so 
very  weighty,  there  is  room  for  motive 
somewhere — that  is,  in  the  view  of  a  jury.' 

'  If  that  is  to  be  your  course  of  action, 
Mr.  Oldcastle,'  said  the  other  stiffly,  '  I 
don't  know  why  I  am  honoured  with  your 
present  visit.  As  a  friend  you  are  welcome, 
but  as  a  lawyer ' 

'  Nay,  it  was  you  who  first  spoke  of 
juries,  Sir  Peter,'  interrupted  the  other, 
'  and  I  frankly  tell  you,  if  my  advice  were 
followed  in  the  matter,  the  course  of  action 
you  allude  to  is  the  one  my  client  should 
pursue.  If  I  were  Miss  Clare  Lyster,  I 
would  say  to  you,  "  Do  your  worst,"  which 
would  be  very  little ;  I  would  not  give  up  a 
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single  iota  of  my  rights  upon  Gerald's  testi- 
mony, which,  moreover,  is  distinctly  dis- 
proved by  that  of  another.' 

*  Indeed.  And  that  other,  of  course,  is 
some  disinterested  person  ;  one  who  would 
gain  nothing  by  his  evidence.  Come, 
come,  Mr.  Oldcastle,  you  speak  of  frank- 
ness— let  us  then  be  open  with  one  an- 
other. In  going  to  law,  your  client  would 
be  only  throwing  good  money  after  bad. 
She  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Dr. 
Dickson  says,  though  of  course  he  could 
not  have  anticipated  such  an  occurrence, 
that  considering  how  the  anxieties  of  his 
position  weighed  upon  poor  Lyster's  mind, 
he  is  not  surprised  at  the  circumstances  of 
which  Gerald  tells  us  he  was  a  witness.' 

*  Then  you  have  seen  Gerald,  have  you  ?' 
'  Most  certainly  I  have.     Considering  the 

importance   of   Percy's    communication,    I 
felt  bound  to  look  into  the  matter  at  once.' 
'  Then    it    is    already    the    talk    of    the 
town  ?' 
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'  I  hope  not.  I  trust  not.  Xothing  has 
been  said,  I  am  quite  sure,  to  my  late 
partner's  detriment.  If  you  mean  to  fight 
the  thing,  however,  we  must  make  use  of 
such  weapons  as  He  to  our  hand.  You  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that 
from  the  very  first  I  looked  on  this  affair 
with  suspicion  ;  it  was  too  near  a  thing  not 
to  awaken  some  doubt  :  but  out  of  eood 
feeling — and — and  old  associations — I  ac- 
quiesced. Injustice  to  myself,  however,  and 
— and  my  family — I  shall  now  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  pressing  my  claims.  Miss  Clare 
Lyster  is  not  entitled  to  one  penny  of  the 
profits  of  our  firm  during  the  ensuing  year.' 

Mr.  Oldcastle  gathered  the  sense  of  Sir 
Peter's  speech  mechanically,  but  the  words 
hardly  reached  his  ear.  His  mind  was 
with  Clare  at  Sandford  ;  what  would  be 
her  feelings  when  she  learnt  that  Gerald's 
story  had  got  abroad  ?  He  himself  had 
felt  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im-. 
possible,   to  prevent    this,    and    had    even 
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foreseen  the  possibility  of  Sir  Peter  taking 
immediate    action.       But    the    news    that 
matters    had    already    gone    so    far    stag- 
gered him.     Sir  Peter  had  probably  acted 
on  Percy's  advice  in  going  to  Dr.  Dickson. 
Since  things  were  in  this  condition,  could 
going  to  law^  make  them  much  worse,  so 
far  as  Clare  was  concerned  }     Would  not  a 
verdict  favourable  to    his    client,    notwith- 
standing all  idle  gossip,  leave  her  father's 
memory  unstained  ?     But  in  the  meantime, 
and  during  the  process   of  the  trial,  what 
aofonies  would  she  not  suffer!     No,  there 
must   be    no    trial.      Mr.   Oldcastle's   mind 
was   also   exercised   upon   another  matter. 
He  could  not   understand,  since   his   com- 
panion seemed  so  confident,  and  (as  he  was 
himself    obliged    to    admit)    with    reason, 
about  recovering  his  rights,  why  his  manner 
should  be   so  conciliatory.     That  was  not 
Sir  Peter's  way  when  he  had  got  the  upper 
hand    of    anybody.     Moreover,    since    he 
believed  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  how 
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was  it  that  he  showed  no  signs  of  indigna- 
tion or  resentment,  which  in  one  of  his 
character  were  naturally  to  be  expected  ? 
It  was  a  small  thing,  but  tjie  hurried 
manner  in  which  he  had  pushed  his  letters 
and  accounts  aside  and  thrown  a  newspaper 
on  the  top  of  them  had  not  escaped  the 
lawyer's  attention  :  was  it  possible  that  the 
business  of  the  firm  was  not  quite  so  pros- 
perous as  it  was  reported  to  be  ? 

'  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence,'  said  Sir 
Peter,  after  a  little  pause,  '  that  those 
profits  are  enormous.' 

'  To  be  sure  ;  you  were  speaking  of  the 
gains  of  the  present  year.  Well,  that  is 
scarcely  an  argument  in  favour  of  my 
client's  foregoing  her  claims.' 

'  I  had  hoped  from  your  silence,  and 
also  from  the  knowledge  I  had  of  your 
sagacity,  Mr.  Oldcastle,  that  you  had  got 
to  see  things  in  their  proper  light.  Her 
chances  are  not  worth  that  newspaper — 
yesterday's  newspaper.' 
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'  Very  good.  That  is  your  view  ;  but  it 
is  not  counsel's  opinion.' 

'  You  may  take  what  opinion  you  please ; 
but  in  that  case — mark  me — it  will  be  then 
too  late  for  compromise.  Now,  though,  as 
you  know,  I  am  a  man  of  business,  Mr. 
Oldcastle,  I  am  not  a  hard  man.' 

*  Then  nails  are  not  hard,'  thought  the 
lawyer  to  himself.      '  What  does  he  want  ?' 

'Moreover,  I  cannot  forget  the  long  years 
of  cordial  association  with  my  late  partner, 
and  the  friendliness — though  interrupted  of 
late  months — -between  our  respective  fami- 
lies. These  things,  Mr.  Oldcastle,  though 
they  are  not  in  the  bond,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  affect  me  nearly,  even  in  a  business 
transaction.  With  your  client.  Miss  Clare 
Lyster,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  I  am 
not  inclined  to  drive  a  hard  bargain.' 

Mr.  Oldcastle  bowed  and  smiled,  like  a 
polite  automaton. 

'  What  can  he  be  driving  at  ?'  was  his 
unspoken    reflection.     '  There    is   a  screw 
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loose  somewhere — if  not  in  the  man's  head 
— I'm  certain.' 

'  Now  the  terms  I  would  propose,'  con- 
tinued the  knight,  '  while  of  ^themselves 
such  as  you  will  admit  to  be  generous,  will 
have  the  advantage  of  putting  an  end  to 
all  foolish  and  malicious  gossip  upon  this 
unpleasant  matter.  My  plan  is  that  to  the 
outside  world  things  shall  go  on  exactly  as 
they  do  at  present ;  that  Miss  Clare's  money 
shall  remain  in  the  firm,  and  that  we  pay 
her  Interest  for  the  use  of  it,  say  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent.  Now,  though  of  course 
that  bears  no  comparison  with  the  profits  of 
our  business,  it  is  more  than  she  could 
safely  realise  elsewhere  from  her  twenty 
thousand  pounds.' 

'  Thirty  thousand  !'  put  in  Mr.  Oldcastle. 

'  But  ten  thousand  of  that  is  Newton's.' 

'  I  am  acting  for  Newton  in  this  matter 
as  well  as  for  Miss  Clare.  Whatever 
decision  Is  arrived  at  as  regards  that  young 
lady,  win  be  acquiesced  in  by  him.' 
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*  Very  good,'  said  Sir  Peter ;  '  that  simpli- 
fies matters.  The  young  man  is  Miss 
Clare's  relative,  nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  at  one  time  in  our  service.  He 
shall  share  the  advantage  which  we  offer 
to  his  cousin.  They  shall  each  receive 
seven  per  cent,  for  their  money.' 

'  Seven  ?  I  though  just  now  you 
offered  six.' 

'  Dear  me,  so  I  did.  However,  I  am 
not  one  to  go  back  from  my  word  ;  so  since 
I  mentioned  seven,  seven  let  it  be.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mr.  Oldcastle,'  added  Sir 
Peter,  with  a  quick  smile,  '  the  percentage 
is  a  bagatelle  compared  with  what  we  get 
just  now  by  trading  with  the  money.  I 
think,  however,  you  must  allow  that  my 
offer  as  it  stands  is  liberal.  It  is  not  as  if 
we  were  in  w^ant  of  funds  to  carry  on  with. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  folks  would  jump 
at  the  notion  of  being  in  with  us  at  such 
a  time  ;  but  when  one  has  a  good  thing  one 
likes  to  keep  it  to  one's  self,  eh  ?' 
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It  was  the  first  attempt  Sir  Peter  had 
made  to  speak  in  his  natural  manner,  and 
it  was  not  a  successful  one.  His  always 
somewhat  clumsy  gaiety,  was,  as  it  seemed 
to  his  companion,  forced,  and  his  air  of 
carelessness  artificial.  As  to  the  senti- 
mental considerations  which  he  described 
as  actuating  him,  the  lawyer  put  them  out 
of  his  consideration  altogether,  except  so 
far  as  the  pretence  of  them  argued  necessity. 
'  Why  should  my  astute  friend  be  so  civil  ?' 
was  the  question  he  was  constantly  putting 
to  himself,  but  to  which  he  could  find  no 
reply.  Though  entrusted  with  full  powers 
by  Clare,  he  felt  he  must  go  home  and 
think  the  whole  matter  over  before  coming 
to  a  decision. 

'  Well,  Sir  Peter,'  he  said,  rising,  '  I  will 
communicate  your  proposition  to  my  clients, 
and  let  you  know  what  they  think  of  it.' 

*  Think  of  it !'  returned  the  other  testily  ; 
*  what  need  is  there  of  that  ?  They  pay 
you  to  think  for  them,  don't  they.'^     What 
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does  Clare  know  about  business  ?  She  will 
be  guided,  of  course,  by  your  advice. 
Come,  come,  don't  humbug  mef  A  letter  to 
Sandford  Is  but  six-and-elghtpence  In  your 
pocket  after  all.  Why  not  say  "yes"  at 
once  ?' 

*  I  can't  do  that.  Sir  Peter,'  said  the 
lawyer  stiffly ;  '  the  matter  Is  far  too 
important  to  be  decided  out  of  hand.  And 
as  for  Miss  Clare's  being  guided  by  my  ad- 
vice, let  me  tell  you  it  is  quite  contrary  to 
my  own  judgment  that  I  am  here  this 
moment  listening  to  any  terms  whatever.' 

'  Well,  well.  It  Is  only  your  professional 
duty  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  affair,  and 
I  don't  blame  you.  Only  don't  forget  that 
seven  per  cent,  in  a  safe  concern  Is  not 
picked  up  every  day.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  possible  that  our  offer  is 
accepted.  The  Interest  will  stand  over,  of 
course,  as  the  profits  would  have  done  in 
the  other  case,  till  the  end  of  the  year.' 

This  last  observation,  though  made  in  a 
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careless  and  incidental  tone,  was  a  great 
mistake ;  for  It  gave  a  distinct  and  final 
shape  to  the  lawyer's  suspicions. 

If  the  firm  was  In  no  want  of  money,  and 
was  making  such  enormous  gains,  it  was 
hardly  likely  In  an  arrangement  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  would  have  occurred  to 
Sir  Peter  to  mention  any  date  at  all  In  con- 
nection with  the  payment  of  the  proposed 
interest.  He  had  heard  rumours  of  the 
gigantic  development  of  the  business  of  the 
firm  of  late  months,  and  it  w^as  just  possible 
that  Fibbert  and  Lyster  might  not  be  such 
a  very  '  safe  concern  '  after  all.  It  was  with 
no  little  satisfaction  therefore  that  he  re- 
membered that,  by  the  deed  of  partnership 
which  he  had  himself  drawn  up,  the  whole 
of  Clare's  investment  had  been  due  to  her 
since  Mr.  Lyster's  death,  supposing  that 
had  occurred  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  firm 
without  notice. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

GERALD  IS  CONFIDENTIAL. 

ONE  sometimes  wonders  when  one 
considers  the  difficulties  of  the 
feat,  the  precautions  necessary  to  it,  and 
the  constant  '  alarms  and  excursions '  in- 
volved in  it,  whether  any  secret — even  the 
most  shameful — is  worth  the  keeping. 
Better  than  a  life  passed  in  continuous  ap- 
prehension is  surely  a  dishonoured  one ; 
that  is,  dishonoured  at  first  instead  of  dis- 
honoured at  last,  for  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

When  '  the  carrion  vulture  waits  to  tear 
one's  heart  before  the  crowd/  it  is  just  as 
well,  to  my  mind,  not  to  keep  him  waiting, 
but  to  let  him  have  the  organ  in  question 
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at   once  to  gorge  himself  with,  iind  have 
done  with  it. 

It  was  curious  that  so  intelligent  a  mind 
as  that  of  Clare  Lyster  could  have  con- 
ceived it  possible  that  a  story  like  that  of 
Gerald's  could  be  hushed  up  by  her  paying 
forfeit.  '  Rumour  full  of  tonorues  '  is  not 
to  be  bought  off  that  way  ;  scarcely,  In- 
deed, any  way. 

Before  a  week  had  passed  everyone  \\\ 
Stokevllle  knew  that  Clare's  money  had 
been  withdrawn  from  her  late  father's  firm, 
with  every  particular  concerning  that 
transaction  :  that  is  to  say,  with  every 
detail  that  imagination  could  suggest  in 
the  absence  of  authoritative  information  ; 
where  accuracy  was  wanted  it  had  Its  sub- 
stitute in  particularity.  Everybody  knew 
that  Mr.  Lyster's  bedroom  clock  had  been 
accelerated,  and  also  that  Gerald  had  done 
it;  an  example  of  the  reward  that  Is  always 
reaped  from  having  an  established  repu- 
tation. 
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As  regards  Clare,  gossip  was  more 
correct ;  for  it  was  understood  that  the 
instant  she  had  discovered  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  abandoned  every  claim  in  the 
face  of  tempting  offers  of  compromise. 

The  late  Mr.  Lyster  had  been  connected 
with  a  mine,  somewhere  in  Golconda,  his 
liabilities  for  which  had  swallowed  up  his 
entire  fortune.  Everyone  knew  this  for  a 
positive  fact — upon  the  best  authority. 
None  blamed  Mr.  Lyster  except  for  weak- 
ness in  permitting  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  Herbert  Newton  to  embark  on  that 
speculation.  The  young  man,  always  mad 
upon  science,  had  convinced  him  that  the 
soil  was  still  diamondiferous  (a  very  fa- 
vourite word  in  the  mouths  of  the  narrators), 
notwithstanding  much  ancient  exploration. 
The  young  fellow,  however  (and  this  went 
far  to  excuse  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  specu- 
lative public),  had  displayed  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  and  his  own  money  had  gone 
with  the  rest. 
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Upon  the  whole,  from  one's  experience 
of  such  matters,  one  might  say  that  rumour 
had  got  nearer  to  the  truth  of  the  affair 
than  it  generally  does.  ^Moreover,  which 
doesn't  happen  everywhere,  it  loosened 
purse-strings  and  unlocked  coffers. 

In  Stokeville  the  word  '  smart '  was 
used  in  two  senses  :  in  the  one,  it  signified 
acuteness,  and  was  exemplified  in  getting 
the  better  of  other  people  ;  in  the  other,  it 
was  a  synonym  for  generosity.  And  curi- 
ously enough  the  term  was  often  applied, 
and  with  justice,  to  the  same  individual. 
There  may  be  more  liberal  folks  on  earth 
than  the  Stokeville  magnates,  but  they 
would  be  hard  to  find  ;  and  there  are  cer- 
tainly none  who,  having  so  much,  are  so 
free  to  part  with  it. 

Offers  of  pecuniary  assistance  poured  in 
upon  Clare  Lyster  by  every  post,  from  un- 
known hands,  but  in  very  unmistakable 
figures.  The  very  names  of  her  corre- 
spondents were  sometimes  strange  to  her. 
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'  Dear  Madam, 

'  I  knew  your  father  well :  an  honest 
and  worthy  man.  You  will  not,  I  trust, 
feel  offended  that  an  old  friend  of  his 
should,  in  a  season  of  adversity,  wish  to 
show  himself  a  friend  of  yours.  Be  so 
good  as  to  keep  this  communication 
private,  and  believe  me  your  sincere  well- 
wisher.' 

That  was  the  usual  style  ;  a  little  stiff, 
perhaps,  but  amply  redeemed  by  the  en- 
closure. Chesterfield  letters,  written  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  rarely  contain 
cheques  ;  these  did.  Moreover,  they  were 
for  very  large  amounts. 

When  Stokevllle  folks  are  '  smart,'  they 
are  very  smart. 

Clare  returned  every  one  of  them,  of 
course  ;  but  the  letters  touched  her  deeply. 
To  her  they  were  so  many  evidences  of 
her  father's  worth.  From  a  want  of 
egotism,   she   almost  Ignored  the  chivalry 
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which  prompted  so  many  swords  to  leap 
from  their  scabbards  in  defence  of  a  gently- 
nurtured  girl,  who  had  behaved  gallantly, 
from  the  demon  Penury  (feared  and  hated 
of  all  in  those  parts).  Still  less  did  she 
understand  that  dislike  of  Sir  Peter  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

But  the  fact  was  that  neither  the  knight 
nor  his  nephew  was  popular  in  Stokeville, 
nor  even  (I  am  sorry  to  add)  his  daughter. 
They  were  all  'smart'  (Miss  Mildred  very 
much  so),  but  not  in  the  right  sense. 
Moreover,  rumour  said  that  Mr.  Percy 
Fibbert  had  jilted  Clare. 

In  more  fashionable  circles  this  would 
have  been  thought  litde  of ;  but  in  Stoke- 
ville, where  such  literature  as  '  Butterflies  ' 
was  not  much  in  demand,  and  the  whole 
place,  though  so  advanced  in  science,  was 
behind  the  age  in  morals,  this  sort  of  con- 
duct was  thought  shameful. 

It  would  have  been  too  much  to  say 
that  the  help  offered  to  Clare  was  as  much 
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in  protest  against  the  Fibberts  as  in  kind- 
liness to  herself;  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  protest  in  it.  Stokeville  believed 
that  she  had  been  ill-used,  and  took  this 
generous  way  of  showing  its  resentment. 

Though  she  felt  its  kindness  deeply,  and 
none  the  less  that  she  took  no  advantage 
of  it,  it  was  an  additional  reason  for  Clare's 
not  returning  to  her  old  home.  Her 
greatly  reduced  means,  however,  would  of 
itself  have  precluded  her  residence  at  Oak 
Lodge.  When  all  Mr.  Lyster's  liabilities 
had  been  paid  off,  there  remained  less  than 
one-half  of  the  ;^30,ooo  withdrawn  from 
the  business,  or  about  ^13,000. 

So  complete  was  Clare's  confidence  in 
Mr.  Oldcastle,  and  her  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  that  when  all  was 
settled  she  wrote  a  few  kind  lines  to  Her- 
bert, expressing  her  regret  for  his  loss  of 
interest,  little  thinking  that  it  was  a  loss  of 
capital ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he  had 
received    a   fair  return   for    his    money   in 
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past   years,  and  had   nothing  to   complain 
of. 

She  had  even  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  take  the  seven  per  cent,  offered  by- 
Sir  Peter,  which,  though  her  own  position 
with  respect  to  the  Fibberts  compelled  her 
to  reject,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for 
his  declining.  On  the  whole,  however, 
she  was  not  surprised  at  his  refusal,  and 
never  doubted  that  he  had  realised  and  in- 
vested his  money  elsewhere. 

The  withdrawal  of  that  ^30,000  from 
the  firm,  ^Ir.  Oldcastle  was  wont  to  liken 
to  the  drawino-  of  a  tooth  with  three  fanes, 
and  he  didn't  take  much  longer  in  pulling 
it  out.  Sir  Peter  offered  eight  and  even 
nine  per  cent,  for  the  accommodation, 
which  only  quickened  the  lawyer's  efforts. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  accomplished 
his  object  without  quarrelling  with  the 
knight,  but  he  contrived  to  do  so. 

'  It  is  not,'  he  wrote,  quoting  the  other's 
very  words,  '  as  if  you  were  in  any  want  of 
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funds  to  carry  on  with  ;  scores  of  folks 
would  jump  (as  you  said)  at  the  notion  of 
being  in  with  you  at  a  time  of  such  im- 
mense prosperity ;  but  with  both  my  clients 
it  is  a  question  of  feeling,  not  of  argument, 
and  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  obey  their 
instructions.' 

The  matter  ended  in  Clare  having  some 
five  hundred  a  year  or  so  to  live  upon,  which 
no  one  but  Herbert  and  the  lawyer  knew 
came  out  of  Herbert's  pocket.  Indeed, 
with  his  salary  from  the  Railway  Company 
that  young  gentleman  had  the  character  of 
being  *  warm'  for  his  years,  and  likely  to  be 
*  warmer'  on  account  of  his  economical 
habits.  Just  at  present  he  had  taken  up 
his  residence  at  Oak  Lodge  previous  to  the 
sale  of  the  house  and  furniture,  in  view  of 
certain  subaqueous  experiments  which  could 
not  easily  be  carried  on  at  the  Junction. 
This,  at  least,  was  his  alleged  reason,  but 
Mr.  Oldcastle  had  suggested  to  him  that  it 
was  well    that  the  Lodge  should  have   a 
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caretaker  in  it  besides  Gerald,  of  whom  the 
lawyer  now  entertained  the  "gravest  sus- 
picions. *  I  know  he  is  a  Har,'  he  said  to 
Herbert  in  confidence,  '  and  I  think  it  ex- 
ceedingly probable  he  may  turn  out  a  thief. 
If  he  were  to  lay  hands,  in  Clare's  absence, 
on  any  unconsidered  trifles  in  the  way  of 
plate,  statuary,  or  pictures,  he  is  well  aware 
she  will  never  prosecute  him,  and  it  is  just 
as  well  he  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
temptation.' 

By  this  time  the  lawyer  had  not  a  doubt 
that  Gerald's  clock-story  was  a  fiction,  or 
that  it  had  been  paid  for  by  somebody,  at 
a  price  which  fiction,  alas  !  seldom  fetches 
in  the  literary  market.  And  Herbert  had 
never  had  any  doubt.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  pleasant  to  be  residing 
under  the  same  roof  with  Gerald ;  but  it 
was  much  more  unpleasant  for  Gerald.  He 
knew  Herbert's  opinion  of  him  and  of  what 
he  had  done  quite  well,  though  no  allusion 
was  ever  made    to   it.     Once  when    they 
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chanced  to  dine  together  (which  was  very 
seldom),  the  doors  of  the  two  rooms  being 
open,  they  heard  Mr.  Lyster's  clock  up- 
stairs strike  as  they  sat  below,  and  Herbert, 
looking  half  mechanically  at  his  watch,  found 
the  two  synchronous  to  a  minute.  '  I  put 
it  back  five  minutes,'  stammered  Gerald. 

'  When,  and  why  ?' 

The  two  monosyllables  came  out  with 
the  rapidity  and  directness  of  bullets 
from  a  revolver.  There  is  nothing  so 
disagreeable  to  slippery  folks  as  a  short 
question  curtly  put ;  there  is  no  room  for 
that  foul  play  of  the  imagination,  Evasion. 

Gerald's  eyes  sought  the  table-cloth,  to 
the  colour  of  which  his  cheeks  had  turned, 
and  he  murmured  hoarsely  : 

*  The  same  night* 

*  What  ?  with  your  father  lying  dead  in 
the  room !' 

For  the  moment  Herbert  had  forgotten 
his  resolve  to  leave  this  matter  undiscussed  : 
the  mischief  had  been  done,  and    nothing 
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was  to  be  eained — since  he  had  no  ear  for 
lying,  however  ingenious — By  re-opening 
the  question  ;  but  Gerald's  first  ejaculation 
had  taken  him  by  surprise,  as  well  it  might, 
and  now  that  he  heard  him  affirm  what, 
from  the  others  constitutional  timidity,  he 
felt  convinced  was  a  falsehood,  his  tone,  in 
spite  of  himself,  expressed  sheer  incre- 
dulity. 

*  You  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  please,' 
answered  Gerald,  with  a  return  to  his  old 
dogged  manner.  '  But  I  did  put  the  clock 
back  again  that  night.  As  to  "  why,"  the 
reason,  I  should  think,  is  clear  enough.  If 
it  had  been  found  to  be  five  minutes  fast 
the  next  day,  it  would  have  been  all  up  with 
Clare's  claim.' 

*  I  think  you  had  better  leave  your  sis- 
ter's name  alone  in  connection  with  that 
story,'  said  Herbert  sharply.  The  mention 
of  it  in  this  man's  mouth  seemed  like  blas- 
phemy added  to  sacrilege. 

*  I    am  quite  aware    that  she  wishes   to 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  me,'  replied  Gerald, 
meek  as  a  sheep,  or  rather  as  a  wolf  who 
has  not  yet  quite  accustomed  himself  to 
sheep's  clothing.  '  However,  I  shall  not 
trouble  her  long  with  my  presence  here  ;' 
and  he  sighed  as  if  the  seeds  of  consump- 
tion were  growing  up  fast  within  him,  and 
he  was  soon  to  become  an  aneel. 

'  You  are  going  away,  are  you  ?' 

There  was  certainly  not  much  regret  in 
Herbert's  tone  at  this  prospect  of  separa- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  his 
young  connection's  departure  could  not  be 
held  decisive  merely  because  he  affirmed 
it. 

'  Yes,'  continued  Gerald;  'I  have  resolved 
to  leave  Stokeville.  I  do  not  wish  to  blame 
anyone  in  particular,  but  I  have  been  mis- 
judged and  calumniated.  Public  opinion 
has  been  set  against  me.  I  have  some 
good  friends  left,  however,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  start  me  in  life  elsewhere.' 

*  Ah !'     It  was  but  a  monosyllable,  but 
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it  was  very  significant.  H-erbert  guessed 
at  once  who  those  friends  were,  or  one  of 
them,  and  Gerald  knew  that  he  guessed 
it.  He  had  been  for  some  days  w^aiting 
for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  revelation, 
which  was  necessary  to  his  purposes.  To 
have  left  Stokeville  immediately  after  the 
dissolution  of  partnership,  and  without 
any  declaration  of  his  intention,  might  have 
excited  the  suspicion  of  collusion  ;  but  the 
fact  was  he  was  bound  for  Australia, 
whither,  indeed,  his  passage  was  already 
booked.  His  fear  was  that  some  obstacle 
might  be  opposed  to  his  departure,  even 
now,  by  Herbert,  w^ho  might  not  perhaps 
have  given  up  all  hopes  of  reversing  the 
late  proceedings.  Geirald  knew,  of  course, 
that  the  other  had  been  deprived  of  his 
interest  in  the  firm.  If  he  had  known 
that,  thanks  to  his  story,  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  whole  fortune,  he  would 
certainly  never  have  ventured  to  make  the 
present  disclosure.     To  Herbert,  however. 
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supposing    this   intelligence    was   true,    it 
seemed  in  all  respects  good  news.     In  a 
new  world,  and  under  new  conditions    of 
life,    it   was    possible    that    eyen    Gerald 
Lyster   might   show    signs    of    moral    im- 
provement,  which    at   present   and    under 
existing  influences  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
but   it  must  be  admitted  that  that   cause 
of     congratulation     was     but     secondary ; 
Herbert's  greatest  satisfaction  arose  from 
the   reflection    that  Gerald  was    about  to 
separate  himself  from  Clare.     Though  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  she 
could  feel  affection    for  him,  she    still  ac- 
knowledged the  claim  of  kinship  ;  it  was 
indeed  with  some  difflculty  that  Mr.   Old- 
castle  had  prevented  her,  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  passed,  from  making  her  half- 
brother  some  allowance,  though  his  salary 
from  the  mill  was  far  from  despicable,  out 
of  her  now  slender  income;   and    it  was 
only  too  probable,  in  case  of  any  sign  of 
reformation  or  repentance  on  Gerald's  part, 
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that  Clare  would  hold  out  her  hand  to 
him.  And  the  touch  of  Gerald's  fingers 
.  would,  in  Herbert's  view,  be  pollution 
to  her. 

'  If  it  is  no  secret,  where  are  you  think- 
ing of  going  to  ?'  inquired  Herbert,  after  a 
pause. 

*  I  am  not  quite  sure,'  replied  Gerald,  to 
whom  frankness  was  as  repugnant  as  cats 
are  to  other  unprincipled  persons — it  was 
a  sort  of  '  natural  aversion' — and  who 
moreover  thought  he  had  already  told 
enough  ;  'it  will  be  somewhere,  however,  a 
good  long  way  off;  as  far  perhaps  as  you 
are  going  yourself.  You  are  going,  are 
you  not  ?'  he  added  with  curiosity. 

For  over  Herbert's  face  there  had  come  a 
look  of  surprise  and  embarrassment.  That 
sudden  reference  to  his  proposed  departure 
to  South  America  had  taken  him  unawares. 
He  had  put  the  same  question  to  himself 
of  late  without  getting  a  satisfactory  reply. 
He  was  certainly  not  hot  about  that  South 
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American  appointment.  He  felt  a  dis- 
inclination to  leave  England  which  he  had 
not  experienced  at  the  time  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
the  Coalborough  Railway  Company  had 
shown  an  appreciation  of  his  services ;  or 
because  he  had  not  yet  finished  those 
scientific  experiments  that  were  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  the  diving-bell. 

*  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind 
upon  that  point/  he  answered.  Nothing 
could  be  more  truthful  than  that  reply ;  yet 
Gerald  put  his  tongue  out  and  winked. 
Which,  I  am  told,  is  among  vulgar  persons 
a  sign  of  incredulity. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE    RESERVOIR. 

FAR  away  in  the  fields,  about  midway 
between  Fibbert  and  Lyster's  mill 
and  Oak  Lodge,  was  the  reservoir  that  fed 
the  mill ;  an  inconsiderable  sheet  of  water 
as  to  size,  but  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet 
deep  in  all  parts.  It  was,  of  course,  on 
rising  ground,  but  was  shut  in  from  general 
observation  by  a  high  brick  wall.  In  winter, 
sliding  and  skating  went  on  there,  but  in 
other  seasons  the  place  was  very  lonely. 
It  had  none  of  the  beauty  which  even  a 
pond  with  trees  about  it  never  fails  to  have, 
but  by  means  of  various  scientific  appliances 
the  water  was  kept  clean,  except  for  '  the 
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blacks/  which  settled  on  its  surface  as  freely 
as  the  Chinese  in  Chicago.     On  the  after- 
noon   of  the   day   on  which    Gerald  and 
Herbert  had  held  that  unsocial  talk  together, 
and  when  it  was  already  growing  dusk,   a 
young  woman  unlocked  the  door  in  the  high 
wall,  and  entered  this  Paradise.     To  judge 
by  the  caution  with  which  she  looked  about 
her,  one  would  say  she  had  no  business 
there,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  but 
too  evident  that  she  did  not  come  for  plea- 
sure.     She  had  a  very  pretty  face,  but  it 
was  wan  and  pale,  and  her  soft  brown  eyes 
were    red    from  recent  weeping ;  she  was 
still  but  a  girl  in  years,  but  as  she  trod  the 
stone  flags  that  formed  a  path  round  the 
water,  her  gait  was  slow  and  weary.    There 
was  an  .iron  bench,  attached  to  the  leg  of 
which  was  a  rope,   that  hung   down   some 
steps  that  led  into  the  water,  and  after  a 
few  turns  to-and-fro  she   sat  down  with  a 
weary  sigh.     It  was  not  easy  to  guess  for 
what  purpose  she  had  come  to  such  a  place 
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at  such  an  hour ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  to 
meet  a  lover.  There  was  impatience  indeed 
in  the  glance  she  occasionally  cast  towards 
the  door  in  the  wall,  but  no  expectation. 
With  her  hands  folded  before  her,  and  a 
thin  shawl  drawn  over  them,  she  sat  with 
down-drooped  eyelids,  motionless,  save 
when  a  shudder  seized  her,  it  might  be 
from  without,  for  the  air  was  cold,  or  it 
might  be  from  a  chilled  heart  within.  At 
last  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  click  in 
the  lock,  and  she  rose  up  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
*  How  late  you  are,  Gerald,'  she  murmured 
in  a  complaining  voice  ;  '  and  I  am  so  bitter 
cold.  It  is  very  hard  that  you  have  made 
me  meet  you  here  when  I  can  hardly  drag 
one  leg  before  the  other  ?' 

*  I  could  not  help  it,'  he  replied,  looking 
at  her  askance  with  ill-concealed  disfavour  ; 
'  I  am  not  my  own  master.' 

*  And  why  not?  That  is  just  what  I 
cannot  understand,'  she  answered ;  '  it 
makes  me  so  unhappy.' 
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*  If  everything  makes  you  unhappy  that 
you  don't  understand,'  was  the  cynical  re- 
joinder, '  you  must  be  a  very  miserable 
woman.' 

*  I  am/  she  answered.  There  was  a 
genuineness  in  her  tone  that  made  the  two 
words  very  pathetic  ;  perhaps  it  was  this 
that  moved  him,  for  he  answered  in  gentler 
tones. 

'Well,  I'm  not  in  tip-top  spirits  myself 
You  know  how  everything  has  gone  wrong 
with  me  of  late — my  poor  sister  turned  out 
of  the  business,  and  my  income  consequently 
cut  off  from  that  source ;  however,  things  are 
looking  a  little  better,  if  I'm  only  let  alone. 
It's  always  ''Give,  give"  with  you ' 

'  Good  heavens !  what  are  you  saying  ?' 
pleaded  the  girl,  throwing  up  her  thin  arms. 
*  I  have  only  asked  for  bread.  Have  I  not 
two  lives  to  keep,  and  not  enough  of  it  for 
one  ?' 

'  Aye,  aye,  more's  the  pity.  Well,  if 
you'll  only  keep  quiet,   things   may  come 
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round.  You  know  that  our  marriagfe  is 
suspected,  and  yet  you  are  always  wanting 
me  to  run  risks.  You  grumble  because  I 
keep  away  from  you,  and  you  grumble 
when  I  come  home.' 

'  Home  !'  she  repeated,  like  an  echo  from 
a  ruin.  '  Do  you  know  I  have  had  no  fire 
to-day,  and  not  one  meal  .^  Oh,  Gerald  ! 
Gerald !' 

'  Be  quiet,  I  say,'  he  said,  looking  sus- 
piciously around  him.  '  What  use  is  there 
in  mentioning  names  ?' 

'  What  use  indeed  !'  she  murmured,  but 
he  did  not  hear  her.  His  attention  had 
been  attracted  by  something  in  the  water. 

*  What  the  devil's  that  ?  Are  there  rats 
here  ? — Well,  if  you  are  favouring  me  with 
your  attention  I  was  going  to  say  I've  got 
some  good  news  for  you.' 

She  looked  up,  very  incredulously. 
There  are  people  in  the  w^orld — thousands 
— who  find  the  same  difficulty  in  believing 
in   good  news    as    sceptics    do   in    accept- 
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ing  miracles ;    it  is  contrary    to    their    ex- 
perience. 

*  I  have  got  some  money  for  you.  A 
large  sum.     Twenty  pounds.' 

'  Thank  God  !'  cried  the  woman,  bursting 
into  tears.  '  If  my  little  one  is  born  alive 
it  will  not  be  starved,  as  I  feared  it 
would.* 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  from  under 
his  knit  brows  as  though  he  could  have 
choked  her. 

'Well,  if  you're  not  starved,  I  suppose 
the  child  won't  be.  Here's  the  money — 
four  five-pound  notes.  Only,  mark  this  :  If 
I  go  away  for  a  little  time,  perhaps  a  day 
or  two,  don't  you  be  coming  to  the  mill,  or 
applying  to  my  sister,  as  though  I  had  de- 
serted you.' 

*  Going  away !'  she  exclaimed  quickly. 
^  What  for  ?  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  You 
swore  to  me  upon  the  Bible,  Gerald,  that 
though  you  might  not  acknowledge  me  as 
your  wife  just  at  first — that  is  at  present ' — 
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here  she  sighed,  doubtless,  in  remembrance 
of  some  cruel  deception — '  you  would 
never  leave  Stokeville  without  doing  so.' 

'  Nor  more  I  will.  Why,  I  ran  down  to 
Sandford  the  other  day,  and  came  back 
again  all  right,  didn't  I  ?' 

'  That  was  to  your  sister.  I  didn't 
mind  that.  I  felt  that  whatever  you 
had  to  do  with  her  must  be  for  your 
good.' 

*  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ?  Well,  this  is 
for  my  good  too.  I've  got  something  to  do 
for  her  in  London.  If  I  am  not  back  in 
two  days  you  may  call  me  a  liar.' 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  The  pri- 
vilege evidently  did  not  impress  her  as  it 
might  have  done.  It  is  possible  she  had 
already  experienced  the  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  it. 

*  If  you  don't  believe  me,  I  tell  you  what : 
if  I  am  not  back  by  the  time  you  mention, 
I  give  you  free  leave  to  go  to  Percy  and 
tell  him  the  whole  truth.' 

45—2 
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'  Which  he  knows  already/  answered  the 
other  coldly. 

*  Well,  If  that  won't  satisfy  you,  you  may 
go  to  my  sister  herself.  That  is  what  you 
have  been  begging  and  entreating  me  to 
let  you  do  any  time  these  six  months.  You 
may  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  her.* 

'Then  you're  not  coming  back!'  exclaimed 
the  poor  woman,  with  an  exceeding  bitter 
cry.  *  You  shall  never  do  it.  I  don't  want 
your  money ;  keep  It,  keep  it,  since  I  know 
you  grudge  It  me,  but  keep  your  word. 
You  swore  to  me  that  you  would  make  me 
an  honest  woman  In  the  sight  of  the  world, 
as  I  am  In  heaven's  sight,  aye,  and  in  that 
of  the  law — the  law — Gerald.' 

*  Curse  you,  be  quiet ! '  he  cried,  running 
up  to  her  and  seizing  her  by  the  wrist. 
'  Now,  look  you  !  will  you  listen  to  reason, 
or  will  you  not  ?' 

*  If  you  mean  by  that,  will  I  sell  my 
child's  birthright  for  twenty  pounds  ?'  she 
answered  shrilly — *  no,   I   will  not.     I  will 
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go  to  your  sister  to-morrow. — Oh,  Gerald, 
would  you  kill  me  ?     Help — help  !' 

He  had  stooped  down  and  pulled  at  the 
rope,  with  the  intention,  as  it  had  flashed 
on  her  frightened  senses,  to  bind  her  arms. 
But  the  rope  was  a  long  one,  and  he  could 
not,  with  only  one  hand  at  liberty,  pull  it 
in.  Then  with  an  oath  of  disappointment 
he  caught  her  round  the  waisc,  and  cover- 
ing her  mouth  with  his  hand  to  still  her 
screams,  forced  her  to  the  water's  edge. 
He  was  a  strong  man  for  his  years,  though 
drink  and  dissipation  had  done  their  work 
with  him,  and  she  w^as  enfeebled  by  her 
condition,  and  want  of  food,  and  misery  of 
mind  and  body.  In  a  minute  more  or  so 
the  guilt  of  blood  would  have  been  on  his 
soul,  when  he  suddenly  staggered  back- 
ward with  a  cry  of  terror.  From  the 
water  immediately  beneath  him  there  had 
risen  up  a  gigantic  head.  Its  eyes  pro- 
truded like  those  of  a  lobster,  magnified  a 
thousand  times ;  its  head,  even  in  the  dull 
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evening  light,  had  a  burnished  gleam;  it 
had  all  the  spectral  weirdness  of  the 
helmet  of  Otranto,  with  the  inexpressible 
horror  added  that  it  was  coming  out  of  the 
water.  It  was  also  undoubtedly  coming 
towards  kzm.  With  a  howl  compared  with 
which  poor  Rachel's  recent  shrieks  had 
been  soft  music,  Gerald  fled  to  the  door, 
which  he  flung  open  without  a  look  behind 
him,  and  sped  homeward.  He  had  dropped 
his  wife  like  some  inanimate  burden,  which, 
fortunately  for  herself,  she  had  indeed  be- 
come. Her  senses  had  left  her  with  her 
last  remains  of  strength,  and  she  had 
fainted  without  perceiving  the  monstrous 
portent  which  had  presented  itself  to  her 
husband's  eyes,  and  palsied  the  hand  of 
murder.  When  she  came  to  herself  she 
became  dimly  conscious  of  some  one  stand- 
ing beside  her,  chafing  her  cold  hands. 

'  Don't  speak,  Rachel/  he  said  kindly. 
'  Take  a  drop  from  this  flask  ;  you  will  soon 
be  better.' 
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*  What  has  happened  ?'  she  murmured 
wildly.  '  Where  is  my — I  mean  Gerald  ?' 
Then,  with  a  shudder  of  anguish  and  fear 
as  recollection  returned  to  her,  '  How  could 
he — could  he  do  so  !' 

'  Because  he  is  an  absolutely  worthless 
villain/  returned  her  companion  gravely. 
*  That  is  the  simple  truth,  Rachel.' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Newton,  is  that  you  ?  But 
after  all,  he  did  repent.  His  good  angel 
did  not  desert  him  altogether.' 

'  Then  his  good  angel  must  be  of  a  very 
persevering  disposition.  Gerald's  own  im- 
pression is  to  the  contrary.  If  you  asked 
him  what  prevented  his  drowning  you,  he 
would  sa}' — and  for  once  truly,  for  he  thinks 
it — that  it  was  the  Devil.  Behind  you, 
v/here  I  have  put  it  so  as  not  to  frighten 
you,  is  my  diving-dress,  in  which  I  do  not 
appear  to  advantage.  I  was  under  water 
when  he  pulled  my  rope,  and  I  fortunately 
obeyed  the  summons.  That  helmet' — 
here    he    kicked    it    into    view — 'comino- 
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out  of  the  reservoir  might  have  frightened 
a  bolder  man  with  a  better  conscience/ 

*  Deary  me  !'  shuddered  the  poor  woman, 
alarmed  at  the  spectacle  even  as  It  was  ; 

*  he  must  have  thought  he  was  come  for.' 

^  No  doubt  he  did  ;  however,  It  Is  only  a 
postponement.  Now,  tell  me  all  about  It. 
That  you  are  Gerald's  wife  I  know.' 

*Yes,  sir,  his  wedded  wife/  exclaimed 
she  eagerly ;  '  only  he  will  not  acknowledge 
me.' 

*  He   shall,'    returned     Herbert  grimly. 

*  Have  you  your  marriage-certificate  ?' 

'  He  took  It  away  from  me.  I  think  he 
carries  It  about  with  him.  But  I  have  for- 
gotten whereabouts  in  London  we  were 
married,  and  he  will  never,  never  give  It 
up;'  and  she  wrung  her  hands  despairingly. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  her  distress 
or  her  simplicity  touched  her  companion 
most 

'  By  heaven  he  shall,  though  !'  replied 
Herbert  curtly.  '  Now,  do  you  be  quite  easy 
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in  your  mind,  my  girl,  that  this  fellow  has 
done  his  worst.  You  hardly  want  to  live 
with  him  any  more,  I  suppose,  but  only  to 
get  your  rights  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  and  not  for  myself  only,'  she 
answered,  with  a  faint  flush. 

'  I  understand,  and  will  take  care  that 
you  shall  have  them.  Now,  how  came  you 
to  meet  him  in  this  solitary  place  ?  Was  it 
by  appointment  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir/ 

'  What  an  unspeakable  villain  !' 

'  Nay,  sir,  it  was  not  that.  He  did  not 
come  here  to  hurt  me.  He  chose  this  spot 
to  be  free  from  observation  and  interrup- 
tion. He  wanted  to  break  it  to  me  that  he 
was  going  away — he  said  for  a  few  days, 
but,  as  I  believe,  he  meant  to  desert 
me.' 

*  I  am  quite  sure  he  did.     Go  on.' 

*  He  offered  me  twenty  pounds,  and  when 
I  refused  it,  and  threatened  to  tell  all  to 
Miss  Clare,  his  sister,  he — oh,  Mr.  Newton, 
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but  for  you  I  do  believe  he  would  have 
drowned  me !' 

'  I  am  quite  certain  he  would,  and  with 
just  as  little  remorse  as  though  you  had 
been  a  blind  kitten.  My  poor  girl,  you 
believe  there  is  some  mercy  in  this  man  yet. 
I  can  see  it  in  your  face.  I  do  not  blame 
you,  because  you  are  his  wife.  But  I  will 
take  care  that  you  do  not  suffer  for  it.  If  he 
took  you  abroad  with  him,  it  would  only  be 
to  murder  you.  He  shall  never  do  that, 
however,  for  I  will  send  him  into  penal 
servitude !' 

'Oh,  no,  no,  no!  not  my  husband — not  the 
father  of  my  unborn  babe!'  she  pleaded,  and 
with  such  passion  that  she  would  have  fallen 
at  his  knees  if  he  had  not  prevented  her. 

'  I  ought  to  do  it,'  said  Herbert,  with  a 
pretence  of  hesitation.  'To  forbear  is  to 
compound  a  felony.  But  if  he  '.makes  due 
provision  for  you,  and  departs  forthwith, 
and  on  your  solemn  promise  that  you  will 
not  see  him ' 
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'  I  don't  want  to  see  him/  she  broke  in. 
'Oh  no ;  not  yet,  at  all  events.  But  oh, 
Mr.  Newton,  when  his  child  is  born — he 
did  love  me  at  one  time — do  you  not  think 
it  will  make  a  difference  ?' 

'  No  doubt  it  will.  He  will  then  compass 
two  deaths  instead  of  one.  Well,  if  3^ou  do 
not  agree  to  my  terms — that  is  to  say,  to 
have  no  communication  with  this  man  from 
henceforth,  and  to  leave  the  arrangement 
of  your  affairs  in  my  hands — there  is  but 
one  course  open  to  me.  I  go  straight  to 
the  police  station.'  And  he  took  a  step 
towards  the  door. 

She  was  up  and  hanging  upon  his  arm 
in  an  instant. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Newton,  for  heaven's  sake  !  I 
will  do  anything  you  ask  of  me.  Think, 
think  of  his  poor  sister.' 

He  had  been  thinking  of  her  already  a 
great  deal.  In  the  matter  of  the  highest 
justice,  that  is  as  regards  the  punishment 
of  the   cruel,    Herbert    Newton    was    im- 
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placable.  The  very  tenderness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  nature  in  that  respect  made 
him  adamant.  He  had  none  of  that 
bastard  charity  which  throws  its  cloak  over 
baseness  and  brutality  in  the  name  of 
philanthropy.  If  a  word  of  his  could  have 
saved  Gerald  from  the  gallows,  he  would 
not — so  far  as  Gerald  was  concerned — 
have  spoken  it.  He  had  a  firm  conviction 
that  such  persons  were  better  out  of  the 
world  than  In  it.  He  had  no  misgivings 
about  the  matter  except  as  it  affected  their 
victims.  It  was  they,  and  they  alone,  who 
had  his  sympathy. 

.  ^I  have  thought  of  Miss  Clare/  he 
answered  gently  ;  '  and  for  her  sake — and 
for  your  sake,  not  for  his  —  I  will 
spare  this  man.  Come,  take  my  arm ; 
you  are  not  fit  to  go  alone.  I  will  see  you 
home.' 

'  Thank  you,  no,  sir ;  I  will  make  shift 
to  go  by  myself.  What  would  people  say 
if  they  saw  Mr.  Herbert   Newton  going 
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through  the  town  with  such   as  me  upon 
his  arm  ?' 

'  I  don't  care  what  people  say  ;  besides, 
to-morrow  it  will  be  known  that  you  are 
Gerald  Lyster's  wife.' 

Here  he  suddenly  dropped  his  voice. 
It  suddenly  struck  him  that  this  would  be 
a  humiliation  for  Gerald's  sister.  The 
woman's  quick  ear  perceived  the  change 
of  tone.  The  glow  of  triumph  that  his 
words  had  called  up  into  her  worn  face 
faded  away  ;  but  her  voice  was  firm  as  she 
replied  : 

'  No,  sir  ;  I  can  wait  for  that.  Heaven 
knows  I  am  used  to  waiting ;  and  there  are 
others  who  ought  to  be  considered.' 

He  looked  at  her  with  undisguised 
admiration.  '  How  strange,'  thought 
he,  '  that  this  bruised  reed  should  have 
a  thought  for  others  !  How  wholesome 
must  that  nature  once  have  been  which, 
despite  its  sufferings  and  despair,  can 
bear    such     fruit !        And     hov7    vile    the 
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wretch  who,  for  his  own  ends,  could  have 
thus  misused  it !' 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  '  there  are  others,  Rachel. 
If  you  will  leave  your  claim  for  a  little,  and 
can  trust  me ' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  I  little  thought  to  put  trust  in 
man  again,  but  I  can  trust yoti,' 

'  Good.  Your  interests  shall  not  suffer 
from  it.  I  will  see  you  down  the  hill  to  the 
cabstand.  I  dare  say,  by-the-bye,'  he  added, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  *  Gerald  Lyster  does 
not  allow  his  wife  cab  money.  Take  this.' 
And  he  put  into  her  hand  a  sovereign. 

*  I  thank  you,  sir,'  she  said,  putting  the 
coin  aside  and  wrapping  her  hand  up  in 
her  thin  worn  shawl,  as  if  to  keep  it  from 
temptation  ;  '  but  I  have  never  begged  save 
where  I  had  a  right  to  beg.' 

'  That  is  Stokeville  all  over,'  said  Her- 
bert kindly ;  '  well,  I  am  of  Stokeville  too, 
and  I  understand  you.  Be  so  good  as  to 
accept  a  loan,  then ;  to-morrow  you  will 
have  money  of  your  own,  and  can  repay  me. 
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Come,  let  us  go.'  She  needed  no  assist- 
ance now,  for  lire  and  food  were  In  her 
hand,  and  In  her  heart  that  faith  which 
gives  strength  to  the  feeblest — the  convic- 
tion that  she  had  found  a  friend. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TWO   YOUNG    MEN. 

WHEN  Herbert  arrived  at  Oak 
Lodge  he  found  that  Gerald  had 
not  yet  returned  home.  He  felt  some  ap- 
prehension that  the  others  fears  had 
prompted  him  to  flight  at  once,  and  that 
he  might  already  be  on  his  way  to  put  the 
seas  between  himself  and  Stokeville ;  in 
which  case  his  own  task  as  respected  Rachel 
would  be  very  difficult.  But  hardly  had 
he  taken  his  seat  in  the  parlour — poor  Mr. 
Lyster's  former  sanctum,  now  the  only  sit- 
ting-room in  use — when  he  heard  the  front- 
door softly  open  and  Gerald's  footsteps  on 
the  stairs.    He  knew  them  well,  for  many  a 
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night  when  sitting  up  over  his  books  he 
had  heard  their  stealthy  fall  when  the  old 
man  was  asleep  unconscious  of  the  mis- 
doings of  his  son.  He  waited  purposely 
for  an  hour  or  two  for  his  anger  to  subside 
(for  anger  blinds  the  judgment),  and  then 
without  the  formality  of  a  knock  presented 
himself  in  Gerald's  room.  The  apartment 
was  In  disorder ;  an  open  trunk  and  port- 
manteau, almost  filled,  stood  on  the  floor, 
with  various  other  indications  of  departure. 
Gerald,  Avho  was  packing  a  carpet  bag, 
rose  from  his  knees  and  confronted  his 
visitor  with  such  a  look  of  mingled  hate 
and  terror  as  might  be  worn  by  some 
hunted  wild  beast  of  the  hyena  species 
when  brought  to  bay. 

'  I  know  that  was  you,  Herbert,  up  at 
the  reservoir,'  he  stammered. 

*  You  didn't  know  It  when  you  saw  me 
there ;  you  thought  It  was  the  devil,'  was 
the  grim  reply. 

'The    devil    don't   live    In    the   water/ 

VOL.    III.  46 
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answered     the    other,     with     a     ghastly 
smile. 

*  He  lives  everywhere  where  there  are 
cowards,  perjurers,  and  murderers.  He 
is  sitting  now  in  your  own  cruel,  craven 
heart.' 

*  Come,  I  say,  what  do  you  want  ?'  cried 
Gerald,  shrinking  back  and  putting  up  his 
hands  as  if  to  ward  a  blow  ;  '  I  didn't  mean 
to  hurt  the  woman.' 

*  You  meant  to  kill  her.  She  knows  it, 
and  I  know  it,  and  am  prepared  to  swear 
it ;  and  look  you,  so  help  me  Heaven  I 
will  swear  it,  ere  you  are  twelve  hours 
older,  before  the  nearest  magistrate,  un- 
less— —' 

*  Not  now,  not  now ;  oh,  do  not  ask  it 
now,'  broke  in  the  other,  falling  on  his 
knees.  *  I  know  what  you  want  quite 
well ;  though  I  was  the  first  to  think  of  it, 
he  tempted  me  to  do  it.  He  is  a  villain, 
and  hates  you  both,  and  I  hate  /izm.  I'll 
expose  him,  I'll  ruin  him ;  you  may  hang 
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him  for  all  I  care  and  welcome.     But  you 
must  have  patience.' 

*  You  mean  that  you  must  get  away  first 
out  of  his  clutches,'  said  Herbert,  coldly. 

He  pieced  together  the  other's  wild 
words,  and  gathered  their  full  sense  at 
once.  There  was  nothing  strange  in  the 
disclosure ;  the  suspicion  he  had  always 
had  in  his  mind  had  become  a  certainty; 
that  was  all. 

*  Yes,  I  must  get  away — safe  away,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you  all.  I'll  write  it  under 
some  lawyer's  eye,  and  get  it  signed  and 
sealed.     You  shall  have  the  whole  truth.' 

*  You  may  keep  it  to  yourself,  as  valueless 
as  any  other  word  of  truth  has  ever  been 
to  you,'  was  the  stern  reply.  *  I  wish  to 
have  none  of  your  shameful  secrets.  What 
I  want,  however,  I  mean  to  have.  Get 
up,  you  worm,  or  I'll  set  my  foot  upon  you. 
First  give  me  the  certificate  of  your 
marriage  with  Rachel  Warder.' 

*  I  never  did  marry  her.' 

46 — 2 
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*  Now  take  you  care,  Gerald  Lyster. 
If  I  do  not  want  your  truth,  do  you  think 
it  likely  that  I  need  your  lies  ?  If  once 
I  ring  this  bell,  no  power  on  earth  shall 
keep  the  handcuffs  from  your  wrists.' 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  rope,  then 
added,  *  Give  up  the  paper.' 

From  the  breast  of  the  coat  that  hung 
on  the  chair  beside  him,  Gerald  produced 
a  pocket-book,  and  with  trembling  hands 
picked  out  the  required  document  and 
handed  it  to  Herbert. 

'  Stop.  Do  not  put  that  note-case  back. 
To-night,  before  it  entered  into  your  evil 
mind  to  murder  your  wife,  you  offered  her 
twenty  pounds  under  pretence  of  a  bribe, 
but  in  reality  all  you  intended  to  leave  her 
for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  unborn 
child  when  you  had  deserted  them.  That 
was  not  enough,  Gerald  Lyster,  she  must 
have  two  hundred  pounds.' 

'  Two  hundred  devils !'  exclaimed  the 
other  passionately ;  *  where  am   I   to  find 
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such  a  sum  even  if  she  wanted  It  ?  And 
she  doesn't  want  It.  She  has  not 
been  used  to  deal  with  large  sums  of 
money;  It  would  all  go  In  a  week.  You 
are  a  man,  Newton,  and  I  appeal  to  your 
sense  of  reason.'  And  he  held  out  both 
his  hands  with  the  air  of  the  treasurer  of 
some  thrift  society  pleading  the  cause  of 
domestic  economy. 

'  I  can  easily  believe,'  returned  Herbert, 
coldly,  'that  your  wife  has  not  been  used 
to  deal  with  large  sums  of  money  ;  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  finding  herself  for 
once  with  enough  to  eat  and  drink  she 
may  be  thrown  off  her  mental  balance  and 
become  extravagant ;  that,  however.  Is  her 
look-out.  You  ask  where  are  you  to  find 
such  a  sum.  That  is  yottr  look-out, 
though  If  you  press  the  question  I  should 
reply  ''  In  that  note-case."  It  Is  hard,  no 
doubt,  when  we  have  received  the  wages 
of  iniquity,  and  are  about  to  enjoy  them  In 
security,  to  have  anything  subtracted  from 
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them  for  the  necessities  of  others.  Per- 
haps the  hcind  that  has  already  supplied 
your  wants,  especially  as  it  has  only  to 
dip  into  somebody  else's  pocket,  v/ill 
supply  the  deficiency.  That  is  a  matter, 
however,  in  which  I  do  not  feel  the  slight- 
est interest.    Now,  sir,  give  me  the  money/ 

'  But  two  hundred  pounds/  remonstrated 
the  other,  with  a  whine  like  a  dog.  '  It  is 
downright  exaction  ;  if  you  had  said  fifty 
or  even  one  hundred.' 

*  I  will  give  you  half  a  minute,'  cried 
Herbert,  sternly  ;  and,  producing  his 
watch,  '  when  that  is  gone,  my  terms  will 
be  raised  to  '^  three  hundred."  ', 

With  a  smothered  cry  of  rage  and  fear, 
Gerald  hastily  separated  two  notes  from 
the  rest  and  put  them  into  the  other's 
hand;  they  were  each  of  them  for  a 
hundred  pounds. 

*You  have,  I  perceive,  a  liberal  pay- 
master,' said  Herbert  significantly.  *  I 
wish   you    joy   of    him.      If    that   money 
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prospers,  there    is   no  such  thing but, 

there,  what  is  all  that  to  you  ?  I  do 
not  say — promise  you  will  never  again 
set  foot  in  Stokeville ;  first,  because  your 
word  is  worthless,  and  secondly  because 
it  is  your  own  interest  to  keep  away. 
But  I  warn  you  if  you  ever  molest  by 
word  or  deed  that  unhappy  woman,  your 
wife,  or  if  ever  you  attempt  to  com- 
municate, except  through  me,  with  her 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  your  half- 
sister,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you,  and 
much  the  worse.  As  I  am  a  living  man  I 
will  not  spare  you  twice/ 

'  Spare  me,'  echoed  Gerald,  with  a 
hideous  smile  ;  '  you  have  spared  me,  have 
you  ?' 

But  the  satire  was  lost  on  his  com- 
panion, who  had  already  left  the  room  and 
closed  the  door.  Gerald  cast  himself  on 
his  bed,  and  lay  there  without  sign  of  life, 
except  for  the  movement  of  the  lines  upon 
his  forehead,  which  showed  that  thought — 
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and  evil  thought — was  alive  within  him. 
The  darkness  closed  about  him,  but  he  lit 
no  candle  ;  but  lay  listening  and  thinking, 
till  he  heard  Herbert  come  up  to  bed, 
when  he  sofdy  struck  a  light  and  finished 
his  packing. 

Then  he  put  on  his  coat,  and  with  his 
hand  in  the  bosom  of  It  stole  out  into  the 
passage.  All  was  still  as  death.  Noise- 
less as  a  cat  he  crept  along  towards  Her- 
bert's room  ;  on  the  way  he  had  to  pass  an 
open  door,  that  of  his  late  fathers  room, 
and  as  he  did  so  the  clock  struck  twelve. 
He  stopped  suddenly,  as  If  spell-bound  ; 
every  [  tiny  stroke  seemed  to  affect  his 
nerves,  but  his  lips  counted  them  every 
one.  Then  he  went  on,  and  with  one 
hand  still  In  his  bosoni  laid  the  other  with 
a  touch  of  velvet  on  the  handle  of  Her- 
bert's door.     The  door  was  locked. 

*  Coward,'  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  and  stole  back  again. 

When  Herbert  rose  at  his  usual    hour 
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next  morning,  which  was  an  early  one,  he 
found  that  Gerald  had  left  the  house  ;  a 
cab  having  called  according  to  orders  for 
him  soon  after  daylight. 

^And  a  good  job  too,'  was  Herbert's 
reflection,  as  he  chipped  his  ^gg  at  break- 
fast. '  He  was  always  a  noxious  creature  ; 
but  when  he  beo:an  to  Interfere  with  scien- 
tific  experiment — pulling  my  rope  like  that 
before  half  my  time  was  out,  confound  him 
— he  became  Intolerable.  I  have  a  sus- 
picion he  tried  my  door  last  night.  Come 
to  say  *'  Good-bye  "  no  doubt.  Well,  he'll 
be  hung  for  something  some  day,  that's 
certain.  Let  us  hope  It  will  happen  soon 
and  somewhere  a  long  way  off.  If  not,  I 
foresee  we  shall  have  further  trouble  with 
him.' 

Then  the  post  came  In  ;  there  were  two 
letters :  one  from  the  secretary  of  his 
railway  company,  and  one  In  a  hand  which 
he  had  seen  before,  but  did  not  immediately 
recognise.      As  in  duty  bound  he  opened 
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the  former  first.  It  contained  a  proposal 
that  he  should  leave  the  junction  and 
establish  himself  at  the  London  terminus 
of  the  company  as  assistant  engineer  In  the 
locomotive  department. 

His  suggested  'improvement  In  axles 
had  not  proved  of  such  material  benefit  as 
had  been  expected,'  notwithstanding  which 
the  Board  had  recommended  that  the 
royalty  for  which  he  had  stipulated  should 
be  compounded  for,  and  a  moderate  sum 
which  '  it  is  conceived,  under  the  circum- 
stances, you  will  consider  liberal,'  was  of- 
fered him.  Herbert  looked  at  the  figures 
and  smiled  shrewdly.  '  I  will  not  presume 
upon  their  generosity,'  he  said  to  himself  ; 
*  if  they  don't  use  my  axles,  this  is  a  mere 
charitable  donation;  if  they  do,  I  shall 
make  more  by  my  royalties  in  a  single 
year.'  The  London  proposition  was  not 
so  easily  disposed  of.  The  salary  was  no 
better  than  that  which  he  already  enjoyed ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  professional 
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promise  in  it ;  it  might  lead  to  better 
things.  He  sat  with  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
lookinof  out  into  the  orarden  where  he  had 
so  often  seen  his  imcle  walking  thought- 
fully to  and  fro,  before  his  late  illness,  full 
of  undreamt-of  cares  ;  where  Clare  had 
been  wont  to  tend  the  roses  which  would 
never  know  her  fostering  hand  again.  Of 
that  little  household  he  alone  was  left ;  one 
had  departed  an  hour  ago  in  shame  ;  one  was 
dead  ;  the  third  was  still  at  Sandford,  but 
would  never  more  visit  the  once  familiar 
spot.  Death  and  change  had  been  busy 
indeed.  Would  it  not  be  well,  since  he  was 
thus  left  alone,  to  begin  life  anew  in  another 
clime,  where  things  might  turn  out  more 
fortunately  ?  South  America  was  a  long 
way  off,  but,  as  regarded  his  friends  gener- 
ally, so  was  London.  He  knew  no  one 
there  but  Mr.  Roden,  and  he  was  scarcely 
an  attraction.  The  cost  of  living,  too,  was 
greater  in  London.  This  last  considera- 
tion was  so  utterly  foreign  to  his  character 
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that  as  he  made  mental  note  of  It  a  smile 
rose  to  his  lips  of  that  bitter  sort  which  is 
evoked  by  the  discovery  of  self-deception. 
The  fact  was,  though  he  still  hesitated 
about  departure,  life  in  England  had 
become  distasteful  to  him.  Since  Clare 
was  in  comfort  he  had  done  his  work  there  ; 
and  though  Science  still  had  its  allurements 
for  him,  there  was  a  wider  field  for  it  and 
him  elsewhere.  He  had  been  always  old 
for  his  years,  and  it  seemed  that  at  five- 
and-twenty  he  had  become  mature,  not 
only  in  thought,  but  in  feeling.  With  a 
sigh  of  perplexity  he  put  the  secretary's 
letter  aside  and  took  up  the  other  one. 
To  his  surprise  he  found  it  was  from  Miss 
Darrell. 

'  Dear  Herbert  '  (it  began), 

*  The  familiarity  of  this  address  will 
doubtless  take  you  by  surprise;  but  you 
may  think  yourself  lucky  I  don't  write  "  My 
dear  Herbert."    I  have  still,  however,  some 
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respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  which  (to 
judge    by   the    facility   with    which    some 
people  fling  them  away)  others  have    not. 
There  was  a  Latin  master  In  my  establish- 
ment (though  he  was  an  extra),  a  clrcum.- 
stance  which  enables  me   to   add   verbuvi 
sap.     As   a  rule   I   object  to    the   playing 
upon  the  simplicity  of  human  nature  (that 
chord   being   already  worn    almost   to   at- 
tenuation) ;  in  this  case,  however,  you  may 
trust   me  not  to  spoil  sport.     I   hate   the 
Jesuits,    but    I    must   acknowledge   that  if 
ever  a  pious  fraud  was  justifiable,  It  was 
so  In  the  instance  I  have  in  mind.     Only  I 
cannot  permit  you   to  Imagine  that  Annie 
Darrell  has  fallen  a  victim  to  artifice  ;  nor 
can  I  resist  the  pleasure  of  writing  "  Dear 
Herbert."     That  irrepressible  outburst   of 
affection  will,  however,  hardly  have  surprised 
you   more  than  the    news   I   am  about  to 
communicate.     Clare  and  I  are  in  London. 
As  Parliament  was  sitting,  and  the  fashion- 
able world  In  town,  we  thought  it  only  due 
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to   them,    and   ourselves,    that    we   should 
come   up,    at   least  for  the   season.      Our 
common  passion,  as  you  know,  is  for  gaiety 
— routs     (an     old-fashioned     term     which 
always  tickles  me) — and  it  is  not  as  if  we 
had  not  money  of  our  own  wherewith  to 
entertain  society.      Our   "  at  homes"   will, 
no    doubt,     be     duly    advertised     in     the 
Morning  Post,  so  that  you  v/ill  know  when 
to  look    in   without   putting   us   to   incon- 
venience.      Seriously,     we    left    Sandford 
somewhat  suddenly  on   account  of  some- 
body on  a  very  high   horse   indeed  being- 
seen  to  ride  by  our  windows.     With  Mr. 
Fibber  was  Miss  Fibber,  and  her  affianced 
husband,    a    handsome   young    gentleman, 
who,  hov/ever,  off  his  horse,  did   not  im- 
press me  so  favourably ;  there  was  a  sense 
of  loss,  as  though  four  of  his  own  legs  had 
vanished.     I    cannot  suppose    that  any  of 
the   party — which   nominally   includes    Sir 
Peter,  but  him  we  did  not  see — knew  Clare 
was  still  at  Sandford ;  but  there  they  were 
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among  the  ''  fashionable  arrivals ;"  and  it 
being  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  we  might  all  find  ourselves  (at  five- 
pence  the  bunch)  in  the  lift  together,  we 
two  at  once  fled  the  place,  and  left  the 
enemy  in  possession  of  the  field.  Clare 
was  dreadfully  agitated  at  the  sight  of 
Percy,  not  that  I  believe  she  has  one  spark 
of  affection  for  him  left ;  but  ''  the  associa- 
tions" were  probably  too  much  for  her.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  she  suffered  from  a 
positive  sense  of  suffocation,  and  only 
began  to  breathe  freely  when  the  train 
began  to  move.  Our  lungs  are  now  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  as  you  may  imagine 
when  I  tell  you  we  now  reside  in  Belling- 
ham  Park,  where  moreover  there  are  no 
trees  to  interrupt  the  light  and  air.  It  is  a 
fancy  of  the  post-office  authorities  to  add 
the  letter  N  to  this  address.  It  is  my  own 
little  house  you  must  know,  which,  for  the 
present,  Clare  has  consented  to  share  with 
me.     How  I  wish  you  were  at  this  end  of 
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the  Coalborough  line ;  Its  terminus  is  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  us.  We  may  think 
it  strange  if  (with  all  your  money !)  you 
should  seem  to  grudge  the  railway  fare, 
and  not  run  up  to  see  us  occasionally ; 
besides  I  conclude  you  can  get  a  free  pass. 
A  morbid  desire  for  originality  prevents 
me  from  repeating  the  classical  quotation  I 
have  already  made  use  of,  but  you  will 
bear  this  in  mind. 

'Always  yours,  dear  Herbert,  very 
sincerely, 

*  Annie  Darrell.' 

Light,  and  designedly  light,  as  was  the 
tone  of  Miss  Darrell's  letter,  it  set  its  re- 
cipient thinking  gravely  enough.  That  the 
schoolmistress  had  guessed  the  secret  which 
he  believed  was  confined  to  himself  and 
Mr.  Oldcastle  was  very  clear,  but  in  her 
hands  he  felt  it  was  safe.  There  was  a 
chord,  not  only  of  sympathy  but  of  tacit 
understanding    between    himself  and   the 
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writer  running  throughout  her  lively  com- 
munication which  gave  him  assurance  of 
this.  She  knew  Clare's  character  as  well 
as  he  did,  and  would  therefore  be  very 
careful  —  holding  the  views  she  did  as 
regards  the  disagreeables  of  poverty — to 
drop  no  hint  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
On  the  bare  suspicion  of  it  he  felt  that 
Clare  was  quite  capable,  for  she,  too,  was 
Stokeville  bred,  of  stripping  herself  of  her 
last  penny  and  taking  in  plain  needlework 
for  a  subsistence.  He  would  have  given 
all  he  had  left  in  the  world  to  have  been 
able  to  persuade  himself  otherwise. 

On  the  whole,  however,  since  Miss 
Darrell  evidently  took  a  sensible  view  of 
the  affair,  he  was  by  no  means  sorry,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  have  her  for  his  confi- 
dante. He  read  her  letter  over  again  very 
carefully,  and,  having  folded  it  with  his  usual 
precision,  placed  it  in  his  breast-pocket. 
Then  he  turned  once  more  to  that  of  the 
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secretary,  and  declining  In  a  few  civil  words 
his  offer  of  a  composition  in  lieu  of  the 
royalties  for  his  invention,  accepted  the 
office  of  assistant  engineer  in  London. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


AT    HIS    MERCY. 


WHILE  Herbert  and  Gerald  were 
having  their  unpleasant  quarter  of 
an  hour  together  at  Oak  Lodge,  a  scene 
was  being  enacted  under  another  roof 
in  Stokeville,  hardly  inferior  to  It  in 
dramatic  interest.  There  had  been  a 
dinner  party  at  the  hall  the  previous 
night,  in  which  three  young  people  had 
returned  from  Sandford -on-Sea  on  purpose 
to  take  part.  Indeed  it  was  a  sort  of 
informal  banquet  in  honour  of  Mildred's 
marriage  with  Mr.  Frank  Farrer,  which, 
it  was  understood,  was  to  take  place 
almost  immediately.     Mr.    Farrer,    senior, 
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had  been  present  as  the  guest  of  the 
evening.  The  old  Squire  was  not  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Hall ;  his  politics 
were  opposed  to  those  of  Sir  Peter,  and 
being  as  great  a  man  in  his  way  as  the 
knight  himself,  their  intercourse  partook 
of  the  character  of  that  of  the  two  kings 
of  Brentford.  Mr.  Farrer's  ancestor  had 
come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  laid 
hands  on  certain  property  (belonging  to 
other  people)  of  which  his  descendants 
had  never  loosed  their  hold.  They  had 
stuck  to  the  land  like  barnacles  to  a  ship's 
bottom,  a  circumstance  in  the  Squire's 
eyes  as  meritorious  as  the  behaviour  of 
a  Casablanca.  Whereas,  Sir  Peter,  '  too 
proud  to  care  from  whence  he  came,* 
plumed  himself  on  being  a  sort  of  William 
the  Conqueror  in  his  own  person.  Then, 
to  set  against  the  latter's  museum,  which 
nobody  visited,  Mr.  Farrer  had  built  a 
model  village,  in  which,  since  no  public- 
house  was  allowed  within  two  miles  of  It, 
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very    few    people    could    be    Induced    to 
live. 

The  Squire  had  no  title,  but  on  the 
other  hand  was  a  knight  of  the  shire, 
and  cherished  the  remembrance  of  one  of 
his  ancestors  having  refused  a  baronetcy 
on  the  ground  that  it  could  add  no  dignity 
to  his  social  position.  It  was  true  that 
both  the  fact  and  the  ground  were  dis- 
puted ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  a  sense 
of  self-sacrifice  mingling  with  the  Squire's 
self-importance  In  a  manner  very  agreeable 
to  himself,  and  which  was  displayed  to 
most  advantage  when,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  could  place  his  thumbs  in  the 
armholes  of  his  white  waistcoat  with  his 
back  to  a  drawing-room  fire.  Percy 
Fibbert  remarked  that  his  uncle's  be- 
haviour that  evening  resembled  that  of 
a  magnificent  Newfoundland  dog,  eclipsed 
in  the  courtyard,  where  he  was  wont  to 
reign,  by  the  appearance  of  a  St.  Bernard. 
The    necessity    of    being    civil    had    not 
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presented  itself  so  forcibly  to  the  worthy 
knight  for  years,  and  he  resented  it  by 
many  a  private  sniff  and  growl.  But 
towards  his  rival  he  conducted  himself 
with  urbanity.  If  everything  could  not  be 
said  to  go  '  as  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell ' 
it  was  because  that  pastoral  description 
of  enjoyment  hardly  suited  an  atmosphere 
so  laden  v/ith  wealth  and  redolent  of 
importance.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  '  there  had  been  no  hitch/  which,  on 
the  whole,  was  satisfactory ;  for  consider- 
ing the  volcanic  character  of  the  chief 
elements  there  might  have  been  an  ex- 
plosion. 

In  the  evening  there  had  been  a  recep- 
tion which  included  half  the  beauty  and 
three-fourths  of  the  wealth  of  Stokeville, 
and  if,  as  Sir  Peter  observed  with  pardon- 
able pride  to  Dr.  Dixon,  *  you  could  have 
figured  them  all  up  the  tottle  would  have 
been  millions.' 

Mr.  Frank  Farrer  did  not  return  home 
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with  his  father,  but  remained  to  accompany 
Mildred  and  the  home  party  to  some  local 
entertainment  the  next  day.  He  was  a 
late  riser,  and  on  coming  to  the  breakfast 
table  found  Mildred  awaiting  him  alone, 
Sir  Peter  and  Percy  having  already  re- 
paired to  the  mill  as  usual.  There  was 
an  unwonted  gravity  in  the  young  man's 
eyes,  and  a  pucker  on  his  ordinarily  smooth 
forehead  that  would  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  vaoslfiancdes,  but  Mildred,  who 
had  her  own  reasons  for  seriousness,  was 
too  pre-occupied  to  notice  it.  She  gave 
him  her  cheek  to  kiss  as  in  duty  bound, 
though  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner  ; 
but  to  her  surprise,  and  even  alarm,  he 
took  no  advantage  of  the  offer.  There 
was  a  bloom  on  her  cheek,  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  so  natural  as  that  which  belongs 
to  the  peach,  but  for  all  that  it  was  a  very 
pretty  cheek,  and  few  men  would  have  set 
their  faces  against  it,  except  in  a  physical 
sense. 
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*Why,  Frank,  what  Is  the  matter  with 
you  ?' 

*  With  me  ?  nothing/  he  answered 
quietly.  '  I  am  no  saint,  heaven  knows, 
but  I  think  I  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with.    Can  you  say  the  same,  Milly?* 

She  had  no  need  of  any  extraneous 
colour  now.  The  warm  blood  rushed  into 
her  face  in  a  torrent,  and  into  her  eyes 
there  stole  an  affricrhted  look  which  he 
took  for  tenderness  alarmed,  and  which 
touched  him. 

'  Of  course  I  may  be  wrong  ;  I  hope  I 
am  wrong,'  continued  the  susceptible 
youth,  laying  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
though  not  caressingly ;  *  but  there  are 
matters  which  require  explanation.  Will 
you  answer  me  one  question- — truly — 
before  I  go  into  them  ?' 

She  moved  her  head  in  assent — she 
could  not  speak  ;  she  would  have  given 
much  to  have  been  able  to  avoid  his  gaze, 
which  was  very  fixed  and  earnest. 
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*  Very  good  ;  it  Is  simply  this  :  Do  you 
really  love  me.  Mildred  ?' 

*  Oh,  Frank,  what  a  strange  question  T 

^  Yes ;  a  strange  question,  no  doubt, 
from  an  accepted  lover ;  one,  too,  the  date 
of  whose  marriage  has  been  already  fixed 
twice,  and  has  twice  been  postponed  sine 
die ;  still  I  must  trouble  you  to  answer  it. 
Do  you  really  love  me  ?' 

'  My  dear  Frank,  of  course  I  do.  I  am 
not,  it  Is  true,  a  village  girl  to  go  into 
ecstasies ;  much  less  *'  to  sicken  and  to 
swoon  "  like  the  girls  in  poetry  books.' 

'  I  admit  that ;  still  I  hope  you  are  not 
quite  like  the  girls  In  the  book  5^ou  gave 
me  to  read  the  other  day — ''  Butterflies,"  I 
think  it  was  called.  Girls  without  any 
hearts  at  all,  and  some  very  queer  ways  of 
their  own.  They  have  their  attractions, 
no  doubt,  but  scarcely  as  wives.' 

'  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Frank.  Am  I  to  prepare  for  a  lecture  on 
morals  ?' 
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'  Pray,  pray  don't  talk  like  that,  Mildred,' 
said  the  other  earnestly.  '  No  ;  I  am  not 
fitted  to  preach  morality,  even  if  I  had  the 
gift  of  preaching.     Far  from  it.' 

'  You  are  good  enough  for  me/  answered 
Mildred  softly. 

*  Nevertheless  I  wish  I  was  better,  for 
your  sake — that  is,  if  goodness  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter  at  all.  I  some- 
times think  it  has  not.  You  don't  know 
how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to  talk  like  this — 
I  mean  to  express  my  thoughts.' 

And  the  young  man  left  her  side  and 
began  to  pace  the  room. 

Mildred  uttered  a  gentle  sigh,  really  of 
release,  for  the  touch  of  his  fingers  had 
embarrassed  her  strangely.  It  was  some- 
thing that  she  had  got  rid  of  his  searching 
eyes,  and  could  collect  her  thoughts  and 
prepare  her  defence. 

'  My  dear  Frank,  I  think  you  are  a  litde 
extgeantJ 

*  Mildred,     for     Heaven's    sake,    speak 
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English,'  he  exclaimed  curtly.  '  I  hate 
those  artificial  ways  and  phrases.  They 
are  good  enough  for  ballroom  flirtations  ; 
but  let  us  two  for  once — and  before  it  is 
too  late — understand  one  another.  When 
I  asked,  *'  Do  you  really  love  me  ?"  I 
meant  something  more  than,  "  Will  you  bear 
my  name  ?  will  you  sit  at  the  head  of  my 
table  ?  will  you  accompany  me  to  dinner 
parties  and  balls  ?"  If  you  don't  know 
what  I  mean,  it  will  be  very  sad  for  both 
of  us.' 

*  But  I  really  do  love  you,  Frank.' 
'  I  thank  you ;  and  I  believe  you  ;  but 
unhappily  there  is  another  question,  Mil- 
dred, to  me  at  least  equally  important,  and 
which  I  must  have  answered  with  equal 
truth.  It  is  this.'  He  had  come  up  to  her 
again  and  taken  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
was  once  more  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes.  '  You  have  said  you  love  me — well 
enough,  at  all  events,  as  I  conclude,  to 
marry    me — but    before    I    make    you  my 
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wife  you  must  assure  me  of  one  thing. 
Upon  your  honour,  Mildred,  for  your 
honour  and  mine  may  be  concerned  in  it, 
do  you  not  love  some  one  else  bet- 
ter ?' 

'  How  cruel,  how  unjust  you  are/  she 
cried.  '  What  could  have  put  so  shameful 
an  idea  into  your  head  ?' 

'  Since  you  have  called  it  shameful/  re- 
turned the  young  man,  coldly,  '  let  the  term 
stand  :  it  is  you  who  have  used  it  and  not 
I.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  under  the 
influence  of  certain  notions  they  have 
picked  up,  and  which  they  think  are  agree- 
able to  us  men — but  which,  believe  me, 
are  not  so — girls  allow  themselves  a  cer- 
tain licence.  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  upon 
you,  Mildred,  Heaven  knows,  but  things 
have  happened — you  think  I  am  a  fool,  but 
I  have  noticed  them — between  you  and 
Percy  which  annoy  me.' 

'  Percy !      You  silly,  jealous  boy,  what 
can  you  mean  ?' 
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'  Well,  to  be  frank,  did  you  not  kiss  him 
in  the  conservatory  last  night  ?' 

*  He  kissed  me  because  he  is  my 
cousin.* 

'  Pardon  me — for  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  see  it — you  kissed  him  ;  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  a  very  cousinly  kiss,  but  let  that 
pass.  My  question  is,  do  you  prefer  any 
other  man — your  cousin,  for  example — to 
me?' 

She  hung  her  head  like  any  rose — or 
peony — but  he  still  held  her  firmly,  and 
never  took  his  earnest  eyes  from  her  burn- 
ing face. 

'  Percy  is  so  different,'  she  murmured, 
*  we  were  brought  up  together.  I  have 
not  known  you  nearly  so  long,  but  then,  of 
course,  when  we  are  married  he  will  be 
nothing:  to  me.' 

He  shook  his  head  and  stamped  his 
foot. 

'  Whether  that  is  *'  of  course  "  or  not, 
Mildred,  I  will  not  have  it.     Do  you  hear 
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me  ?     You  must  choose  between  him  and 
me.' 

*  I  have  chosen,'  she  murmured.  She 
looked  weak  and  faint,  and  he  placed  his 
arm  about  her  mechanically  to  give  her  the 
support  she  seemed  to  need. 

*  If  I  could  only  believe  you,'  he  said 
softly. 

Her  whisper  filled  his  pulses  with  the 
fulness  of  the  spring,  her  touch  drew  back 
his  ebbing  love  as  the  moon  draws  the 
wave. 

'  If  I  forgive  you,  will  you  promise  me 
that — that  —  what  I  saw  last  night  shall 
never  happen  again.' 

*  It  never  shall.  Oh,  Frank,  it  never 
could  if  we  were  married  !* 

He  did  not  perceive  the  inconsistency  of 
this  assertion  with  her  late  plea  of  kinship. 
His  position  was  scarcely  favourable  to 
logic,  yet  passion  had  not  quite  blinded 
h?m. 

'  Your  promise  is  sufficient  for  me,'  he 
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said,  '  but  there  must  be  no  more  of  it,  and 
no  more  risk  of  it.  I  ask  you  now,  for  the 
third  time  and  the  last,  Mildred,  to  name 
the  day  for  our  marriage.  For  your  own 
sake  as  well  as  mine  it  must  be  an  early 
date.' 

*  An  early  date,'  she  murmured  mechani- 
cally. 

'  Yes,  that  I  insist  upon.  Three  weeks, 
or  four  at  latest.  I  have  waited  long 
enough.  And  you  have  broken  your  pro- 
mise twice.  It  must  not  happen  a  third 
time.' 

'  And  if  it  does  ?' 

'  "■  If  it  does  !"  why  do  you  drive  me  to 
say  such  things  ?  I  go  to  Sir  Peter,  and 
with  much  regret,  but  certainly  without 
hesitation,  retract  the  offer  which,  under 
the  false  impression  that  she  loved  me,  I 
once  made  for  his  daughter's  hand.  What 
is  the  matter  ?     Are  you  mad,  Mildred  ?' 

She  had  slipped  from  his  hold,  upon  her 
knees,  and  seized  his  hand. 
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'  Spare  me,  spare  me !'  she  cried  ;  '  I  can 
never  be  your  wife !  I  have  treated  you 
very  ill — not  shamefully,  no' — for  he  had 
drawn  back  from  her,  with  a  look  of  fiery 
scorn- — 'but  very  falsely  and  ungratefully. 
Listen,  listen.'  He  stooped  down,  scarce 
knowing  what  he  did,  and  she  whispered 
in  his  ear.  He  staggered  back  as  though 
a  blow  had  struck  him.  Then  drew  him- 
self up,  as  she,  too,  rose,  and  with  a  burst 
of  tears  hid  her  face  within  her  trembling 
hands. 

'  I  wish  you,  madam,'  he  said  with  chill 
severity,  ^  a  very  good  morning.' 

'  Oh  Frank — oh  sir — for  pity's  sake  !' 

Sobs  choked  her  utterance,  but  she 
stretched  out  her  arms,  and  turned  her  tear- 
stained  face  in  dumb  appeal  towards  him. 

*  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?'  he  asked, 
not  quite  unmoved,  despite  his  wrath,  by 
the  piteous  sight.  *  Have  you  not  used 
me  for  your  own  purposes  enough  ?  would 
you  befool  me  further  still  ?' 
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*  No,  Frank,  no.  But  I  might  have 
done  it.  It  was  remorse  that  made  me 
tell  you.  I  deserve  any  punishment  at 
your  hands.  But  you  did  love  me  once, 
and  if  you  expose  me  it  will  be  my  ruin. 
Spare  me  !  spare  me !' 

*  What  is  it  you  want  ?'  he  inquired 
hoarsely. 

'  Time,  only  time.  You  would  not  have 
me  turned  out  of  my  father's  house.  He  is 
vexed  and  troubled  just  now  about  business 
matters,  and  easily  moved  to  anger ;  and  if 
he  came  to  know ' 

'  Deceive  him  then,  as  you  have  deceived 
me !'  put  in  the  other.  *  It  will  be  easy  work 
for  you,  but  as  for  me  I  am  a  dull  man.  I 
could  not  play  a  false  part  if  I  would.' 

The  bitterness  of  his  speech  was  lost  on 
her ;  she  saw  nothing  but  the  simplicity  of 
it  and  her  own  danger. 

*  But  you  can  be  silent,'  she  said,  ear- 
nestly ;  '  silence  is  all  I  ask,  I  beseech  of 
you,  and  even  that  but  for  a   little  while, 
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You  have  a  generous  heart,  Frank  ;  do  not 
trample  on  me.' 

'  A  generous  heart/  he  answered  scorn- 
fully.    '  That  means  that  I  am  a  fool.' 

'  No,  no.'  Her  tone  was  genuine 
enough ;  at  that  moment,  at  all  events, 
while  she  marked  his  indecision,  and  saw 
that  despite  his  wrongs  he  had  half  a  mind 
to  spare  her,  she  estimated  him  aright ;  she 
felt  that  dulness,  with  a  heart  behind  it, 
was  preferable  after  all  to  the  polished 
cynicism  and  selfish  passion  which  she  had 
hitherto  mistaken  for  virtues;  the  heroes 
of  her  fancy  were  but  fops  or  worse,  and 
here  was  a  true  gentleman.  '  Oh,  Frank, 
forgive  me.' 

'  That  I  cannot  do,  madam,'  was  his 
quiet  reply.  *  I  am  not,  however,  one  to 
revenge  myself  upon  a  woman.  I  will  not 
tell  a  lie  to  save  you  any  more  than  I  would 
tell  a  lie  to  save  a  friend  ;  but  I  will  hold 
my  tongue  unless  compelled  to  speak.  I 
will  say  nothing  to  Sir  Peter.' 
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'  You  are  too  good,  too  kind.     Oh,  Frank, 
Frank,  I  was  never  worthy  of  you.' 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  he  answered  coldly,  '  you 
did  not  mention  that  before.  You  can  tell 
your  father — but  why  should  I  cudgel  my 
dull  wits  for  pretexts  for  one  who  has  them 
at  her  fingers'  ends  ?  I  was  never  clever 
enough  for  you,  I  know.  Well,  you  will 
not  have  that  to  complain  of  now.  Good 
morning.' 

'  One    word    of   pardon ;    Frank,    dear 
Frank ' 

But  the  door  had  closed  upon  him  ;  he 
was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

MISS    DARRELL    AT    HOME. 

THERE  is  a  story  extant  respecting* 
the  golden  wedding  of  an  excellent 
pair.  '  Joan  and  I,'  said  Darby,  '  have 
never  had  a  quarrel,  and  we  have  been 
married  fifty  years/  Joan  nodded  her 
grey  head  assentingly,  but  was  heard  to 
murmur  under  her  breath,  '  and  uncom- 
monly dull  it  has  been.'  But  things -may 
be  dull — though  people  may  not — and  still 
pleasant.  Upon  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  good  folks  who  live  what 
is  scornfully  termed  humdrum  lives  have 
the  best  of  it  in  this  world.  One  may  culti- 
vate literature  and  love,  nay,  even  friend- 
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ship,  on  a  very  little  so  long  as  there  Is  no 
absolute  pinching  ;  and  what  is  called 
*  society '  can  be  very  well  dispensed  with. 
In  Bellingham  Park,  N.,  there  are  abso- 
lutely no  *  carriage  people,'  even  a  hired 
brougham  is  an  unusual  spectacle  ;  a  private 
one  as  rare  as  the  griffin  it  bears  on  its 
panels ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  live  there 
quite  happily,  and  to  go  to  heaven,  after- 
wards upon  other  grounds  than  that  of 
compensation. 

The  house  occupied  by  Miss  Darrell 
and  Clare  Lyster  was  a  small  one,  but 
it  stood  in  a  large  square  which  looked 
into  what  is  commonly  called  '  the  garden/ 
common  to  its  inhabitants,  but  cut  off 
from  the  public.  A  lltde  balcony  on  each 
drawing-room  floor  afforded  a  pleasant  seat 
in  summer  time,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
One  could  sit  there,  and  read  or  knit,  watch- 
ing the  players  at  croquet  and  lawn  tennis 
(for  'the  garden'  was  but  grass),  and  fancy 
one's  self  a  hundred  m.iles  from   London  ; 
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while  the  place  had  the  enormous  advantage 
over  a  country  residence  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  know  one's  neighbours.  You 
made  your  own  acquaintances,  or  none, 
as  you  pleased.  Miss  Darrell  knew  very 
few  people.  Time  never  hung  heavy  on 
her  hands.  She  had  excellent  tastes  ;  was 
fond  of  reading  and  eating  ;  and  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  a  magnificent  Persian 
cat,  black  as  a  coal,  and  soft  as  velvet. 
'Fluff'  never  palled  on  her  as  a  com- 
panion. 

His  temper  had  no  uncertainties  about 
it ;  provided  that  he  had  good  meals, 
often,  regularly,  and  in  abundance,  and 
was  allowed  to  lie  where  he  liked,  his 
behaviour  was  angelic.  The  last  sme  qiid 
non  was  a  little  inconvenient,  for  his 
favourite  resting  place  was  sombody's 
shoulders,  on  which  he  would  leap  un- 
expectedly and  repose  with  his  head  and 
tail  curled  round  their  necks  like  a  tippet. 
Of  this  habit  his  mistress  was  far   from 
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complaining,  and  would  desist  from  any 
pursuit  in  which  she  was  engaged  (save 
saying  her  prayers)  rather  than  disturb 
her  favourite  ;  but  strangers,  especially  at 
meal  times,  were  wont  to  be  alarmed  by 
this  proceeding. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  by  their  conduct  under  these  trying 
circumstances  their  hostess  was  inclined  to 
gauge  their  characters.  If  they  only  turned 
red  or  white  (which  is  a  matter  of  com- 
plexion), and  murmured  '  What  an  affec- 
tionate creature !'  they  established  them- 
selves in  Miss  Darrell's  good  graces  beyond 
the  reach  of  scandal,  or  even  of  well- 
founded  accusation  ;  if  they  shrieked  '  Oh 
Lor,  how  it  frightened  me !'  she  smiled 
compassionately,  and  set  them  down  as 
'  poor  creatures ;'  if  they  cried  '  Ah,  the 
horrid  beast !'  and  shook  the  interesting 
animal  from  its  perch — -which  did  not 
happen  without  a  struggle — she  used  to 
say  of  them,  *  I  don't  wish  to  be  uncharit- 
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able,  but  I  am  afraid  So-and-so  has  a  bad 
heart.' 

■  Even  with  this  '  rider '  (for  a  drawback 
she  would  never  consider  it  to  be)  Miss 
Darrell's  dinners  were  attractive  to  all 
persons  of  judgment.  Her  cook  at  £2^ 
a  year  was  better  than  most  people's  cooks 
at  ^40  ;  her  mistress  was  not  so  foolish 
as  to  teach  her  all  she  knew,  but  she 
taught  her  some  things,  and  when  she 
wanted  anything  particularly  well  done — • 
that  is,  cooked — she  adopted  the  well- 
known  plan  of  doing  it  herself.  Instead  of 
a  blue-stocking — a  schoolmistress — she  was 
fitted  by  nature  for  a  cordon  bleu.  In 
other  kinds  of  art  she  was  perhaps  a  little 
deficient.  Her  touch  on  the  piano  smacked 
of  the  academy  ;  the  pictures  that  adorned 
her  walls  did  not ;  they  were  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  description,  and  though  most 
of  them  had  cost  money,  it  is  fair  to  say  she 
had  not  bought  them  herself. 

*  That    is    Miss    Gill's,'    she   said   of  a 
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charming  landscape  that  had  attracted  her 
young  friend's  admiration  on  her  first 
arrival. 

'  Indeed,'  said  Clare,  *  I  thought  it  had 
been  a  Birket  Foster.' 

'  So  It  Is,  my  dear.  I  was  speaking  of 
the  old  pupil  who  gave  it  me.' 

Association  was  more  powerful  with  her 
than  art,  and  the  names  of  Jones  and 
Brown  and  Robinson,  with  now  and  then 
a  title  of  nobility  and  wealth,  usurped 
those  of  the  painters  with  whose  works 
they  had  presented  her.  Her  gift  books 
were  still  more  various,  and  whoever  had 
attempted  to  portray  Miss  Darrell's 
character  by  the  contents  of  her  library 
would  have  been  puzzled.  The  fault  of 
the  establishment  was  its  extreme  neatness, 
which  rivalled  that  of  a  model  prison. 

'  I  know  everything  looks  very  stiff,  my 
dear,'  she  said,  when  Clare  first  surveyed 
her  little  drawing-room  ;  '  you  must  mend 
that  with  your  better  taste.      I  cannot  get 
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out  of  the  way  of  making  preparations  for 
pupils'  parents  (though,  thank  heaven,  I 
have  done  with  them),  who  like  things  to 
be  in  spick  and  span  order.'  But  Miss 
Darrell  herself  was  not  stiff.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  cordiality  of  her  welcome 
to  Clare,  or  the  evident  delight  she  ex- 
perienced in  her  becoming  her  home  com- 
panion ;  for  her  guest  she  had  positively 
declined  to  be.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  two  ladies  should  share  the  expense  of 
housekeeping  between  them. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  find  it  very  different 
from  the  fashion  of  life  at  Oak  Lodge,  my 
dear,'  said  Miss  Darrell,  one  morning. 
The  coffee,  which  came  from  *  the  stores,* 
had  fallen  short,  and  some  had  been  pro- 
cured from  the  neighbourhood  to  supply 
the  deficiency ;  as  is  the  case  with  all 
London  suburbs,  almost  every  article 
bought  within  two  miles  of  Bellingham 
Park  was  adulterated,  and  inferior,  except 
in  price. 
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*  If  I  thought  you  were  capable  of  such 
a  thing,  Nannie,  I  should  say  you  were 
fishing  for  a  compliment,'  returned  Clare. 

*  I  am  not  much  of  a  judge  in  such 
matters,  but  your  fare  seems  to  me  better 
than  I  have  ever  tasted,  except  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  I  feasted  at  Stokeville 
Hall ;  certainly  much  better  than  w^e  had 
at  home.' 

'  That  was  because  you  trusted  to  your 
cook  alone,'  cried  Miss  Darrell,  modestly. 

*  Here  cook  and  I  are  a  firm.  For  my 
part,  I  don't  believe  in  low  living  and  high 
thinking.  Mere  beef,  as  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek  discovered,  dulls  the  wits.' 

*  No  doubt  il  is  pleasanter  to  have 
things  nice,'  admitted  Clare.  '  I  have 
often  wondered  if  matters  had  turned  out 
worse  for  me  materially — as  they  might 
easily  have  done— how  I  should  have 
borne  real  poverty.  I  am  glad  it  did  not 
happen,  for  I  think  it  possible  my  poor 
philosophy     might     have     broken     down 
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altogether ;  it  would  have  been  dreadful  to 
find  oneself  a  moral  failure.' 

'  No  doubt ;  I  should  not  fear  ///^^, 
however,  in  your  case,  so  much  as  your  in- 
ability to  provide  yourself  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  even  stuff  of  this  kind — 
chicory.  If  you  knew,  as  I  know,  how 
difficult  it  is  for  young  girls  brought  up  in 
luxury,  and  with  only  accomplishments  to 
support  them,  to  live — to  keep  soul  and 
body  together.  Bah,  when  I  hear  people 
talk  slightingly  of  such  things,  or  worse,  in 
their  high  philosophic  way,  about  the 
cleansing  fires  of  adversity,  I  could  shake 
them.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  should  have  starved, 
Nannie,'  inquired  Clare,  earnestly,  '  if 
that  dreadful  bank  had  swallowed  up  all 
poor  papa's  money  ?' 

'You  would  not  have  starved,  my  dear, 
because  Annie  Darrell,  alive  or  dead,  would 
have  prevented  it.' 

'  You    dear   old   thing.       At   the   same 
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time    you   are   making   me   out   very   use- 
less.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  your  uses  are  incon- 
testable ;  but  they  are  what  tall-talking 
folks  would  call  "  the  higher  uses  ;"  these 
fetch  a  very  small  price  in  the  open 
market.  Dear,  dear,  don't  let  us  talk 
about  it  any  longer,  please.  Where  w^ere 
we  before  we  began  the  ''  Doldrums,"  as 
Miss  Gill  used  to  term  every  subject  that 
had  the  slightest  seriousness  about  it ;  oh, 
the  difference  of  life  at  Oak  Lodge  and 
Bellingham  Park  ;  well,  one  of  our  dis- 
advantaofes  is  that  one  mio^ht  as  well  be  in 
Kamtschatka  as  far  as  visitors  are  concerned 
— people  won't  leave  the  centres  of  civili- 
sation to  explore  those  benighted  dis- 
tricts/ 

'  I  shall  endeavour  to  survive  the  absence 
of  morning  callers,  Nannie.' 

'  However,  there  is  one  rather  nice 
person  who  has  lately  come  to  live  in  this 
neighbourhood,    and  whom  we    shall    see 
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something  of,  I  hope  ;  indeed,  he  has  pro- 
mised to  take  an  early  dinner  with  us  to- 
day; he  is  a  railway  engineer.' 

'  Indeed.  That  reminds  me  of  cousin 
Herbert.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  he  will  remind  you  in 
some  things,'  said  Miss  Darrell  thought- 
fully, *  of  Herbert.  By-the-bye,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  your  cousin  has  been  anticipated 
in  his  plan  for  breathing  under  water  by 
another  inventor.  That  is  always  the  way 
with  your  scientific  geniuses  ;  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  somebody  has  entertained  their 
ideas  beforehand.' 

*  I  am  so  sorry !'  exclaimed  Clare  regret- 
fully. 

*  Oh,  it  does  not  much  matter.  "  I  am 
full  of  inventions,"  he  writes,  **and  since 
water  won't  do  " ' 

'  He  writes  ?  interrupted  Clare,  '  why  I 
was  wondering  why  he  had  been  so  long 
silent.     Have  you  heard  from  him  T 

Miss  Darrell  had  dropped   her  knitting 
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needles,  and  stooping  for  them  on  the  carpet, 
came  up  with  a  good  deal  of  colour  in  her 
face. 

*  To  be  sure  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Yes, 
he  wrote  to  me  quite  lately.  You  need 
not  look  so  indignant  because  he  chooses  to 
write  to  another  young  woman.  You  have 
not  a  copyright  in  his  letters,  have  you  ?' 

For  a  moment  Clare  herself  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  stooped  for  knitting 
needles. 

'  A  copyright !  of  course  not.  But  you 
know  how  interested  I  am  in  all  that  con- 
cerns Herbert.  And  I  had  become  quite 
alarmed  at  his  long  silence.' 

'  You  should  have  mentioned  that,  my 
dear,'  said  the  old  lady  quietly.  '  I  had  no 
idea  you  entertained  such  a  solicitude  upon 
his  account.  I'm  sure  he'll  be  very  flat- 
tered to  hear  it.' 

'  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  tell  him  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  Nannie.' 

*  No  doubt ;  it  Is  quite  unnecessary  to 
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make  any  young  man   vainer  than  he   Is 
already.' 

*  I  didn't  mean  that  at  all,'  replied  Clare 
earnestly.  '  The  very  last  thing  of  which 
Herbert  can  be  accused  is  vanity.  He  is 
the  most  modest  of  men.' 

*  There's  a  margin  even  in  that  eulogy,' 
observed  Miss  Darrell.     '  I  am  afraid  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  find  a  modest  young 
man  in  these  days  as — well,  as  a  modest 
young  woman.    Of  course,  my  dear,  the  pre- 
sent company — you  and  I — are  exceptions, 
but  I  have  noticed,  though  it  may  be  only 
a  coincidence — that  since  I  gave  up  teach- 
ing, young  women  have  deteriorated.     As 
to  Herbert  Newton,  he  is  certainly  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  sex  in  some  respects. 
A  little  too  prudent,  perhaps,  for  his  years  ; 
for  my  part  I  don't  mind  a  little  extrava- 
gance in  a  young  man.' 

'  Oh,  Nannie,  think  what  it  may  lead  to,' 
exclaimed  Clare  ;  ^  that  is  how  things  began 
with  poor  Gerald.' 
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*  No,  they  didn't.  They  began  with 
kilHng  cats.  He  was  a  vile,  cruel  boy.' 
(Here  she  looked  at  Fluff.)  'Poor  Gerald! 
What  a  deal  of  surplus  pity,  my  dear  Clare, 
there  must  be  in  your  composition  !  Think 
of  ''poor  Gerald's"  wife  !' 

'  I  do  think  of  her,  Nannie.  I  have  got 
her  sad  letter  by  heart.  And  when  you 
talk  of  Herbert's  prudence  it  should  remind 
you  that  he  is  not  frugal  for  his  own 
sake.  She  writes  of  him  as  if  he  was  an 
angel.' 

'  That  is  only  by  comparison  :  she  has 
not  had  much  experience  of  angels,  you 
see ;  indeed,  quite  the  contrary.' 

To  this  Clare  answered  nothing,  but 
sighed  softly,  and  looked  at  her  plate. 

'  Now,  I  would  give  something,'  mur- 
mured the  schoolmistress  to  herself,  '  to 
know  whom  you  are  thinking  about,  miss. 
Is  it  "  poor  Gerald,"  or  is  it  Herbert  ?  I  am 
sure  I  have  abused  him  enough ;  yet, 
although  you   have   defended  him,    it   has 
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been  in  a  very  lukewarm  manner,  in  quite 
a  different  fashion  from  that  in  which  you 
used  to  stick  up  for  somebody  else.  What 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  done — and 
what  you  ought  to  have  done,  and  what 
you  would  have  done  if  you  knew  all 
— would  have  been  to  put  yourself  in  a 
frightful  passion.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  that  you  didn't  fly  at  me  like  a 
tiger !  But  the  fact  is,  you  don't  care  two- 
pence about  the  young  fellow.  It  makes 
me  sick  of  my  sex.  I  sometimes  think 
that  as  respects  his  winning  a  girl's  love 
there  is  no  use  in  any  man's  being  good.  As 
I'm  a  living  woman,  I  believe  you  are 
thinking  of  Fibber  even  now.  How  can 
one  wonder  that  there  are  so  many  miserable 
wives  in  the  world,  with  husbands  who 
execute /(25  5^^//^  in  clogs  on  them,  when 
even  a  girl  like  you  can  cling  to  such 
rubbish !  If  I  had  ventured  to  praise 
dear  Herbert,  it  is  ten  to  one  you  would 
have  picked  a   hole    in   him,  and  then   I 
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should    have  lost    my  temper   and    spoilt 
all/ 

She  concluded  these  private  reflections 
with  a  suppressed  '  Bah'  of  disgust,  as  near 
to  Gerald's  '  Yah'  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
lady  who  had  passed  her  life  in  polite  edu 
cation  to  go. 

'Was  there  any  news  in  Herbert's  letter 
about — about  Stokeville  ?'  inquired  Clare, 
after  a  long  pause. 

'  Oh  yes,'  returned  Miss  Darrell  cheer- 
fully. '  The  sale  at  the  Lodge  was  turning 
out,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily.  He  has 
taken  care  to  remove  all  the  things  which 
he  thought  were  most  endeared  to  you 
by  association,  and  which  you  might  wish 
to  retain.' 

*  That  is  very  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
him,'  observed  Clare  softly. 

'Well,  he  seems  to  have  taken  some 
little  trouble  about  it,  considering  the  self- 
ishness of  young  men  in  general,'  remarked 
Miss  Darrell. 

49—2 
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*  No  one  who  knows  him  would  ever 
dream  of  calling  Herbert  selfish,'  observed 
Clare. 

'  What  an  aggravating-  girl  it  is  !'  muttered 
the  old  lady  Indignantly.  '  She  might  be 
talking  of  the  dead,  for  all  her  face  tells  to 
the  contrary.  Why  doesn't  she  flare  up 
like  magnesium  wire  ?' 

'  And  was  there  no  other  news,  Nannie  ?' 
continued  Clare  Indifferently,  and  brushing 
a  crumb  from  her  finger. 

*  Now,  I  wonder  what  sort  of  news  she 
wants  ?'  reflected  the  old  lady.  '  If  It's  any- 
thing from  the  Hall,  I  wouldn't  tell  her 
even  if  I  could. — Yes/  she  continued, 
aloud  ;  '  Herbert  tells  me  that  Rachel  is 
gone  into  other  lodgings,  and  seems  pretty 
comfortable — why,  dear  me,  there's  a  ring 
at  the  front-door  bell !  People  are  very 
unfashionable  at  Belllngham  Park,  but 
who  can  possibly  be  making  a  call  at  this 
time  in  the  morning  ?  Hush !  that's  a 
man's  voice.     Did  you  hear  it  ?' 
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She  shot  a  glance  at  Clare  sharp  enough 
to  pierce  her  through  and  through. 

'  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  a  man's  voice,'  said 
Clare  quietly. 

'  It's  a  man's  step,  too/ continued  the  old 
lady.     '  Who  can  it  be,  Clare  ?' 

'  My  dear  Nannie,  hovv  can  I  possibly 
tell  ?  It  is  somebody,  I  suppose,  upon 
your  visiting-list.'' 

The  old  lady  sighed,  and  turned  to  the 
door,  at  which  the  parlour-maid  had  made 
her  appearance  with  a  card  upon  a  salver. 
It  would  have  been  as  much  as  her  place 
was  worth  (exactly)  to  have  brought  it  in 
her  hand. 

Miss  Darrell  took  the  card,  and,  hardly 
glancing  at  it,  passed  it  on  to  her 
companion. 

*  Dear  me,'  cried  Clare  delightedly. 
*  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Why, 
Nannie,  I  do  believe  you  knew  he  was 
coming  all  along !' 

'Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,   I   did.     I 
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thought  It  would  be  a  nice  little  surprise 
for  you.     Let  us  come  and  see  him.' 

Her  tone  was  joyless  and  ill-fitted  to  her 
words.  It  seemed  to  the  old  lady  that 
her  *  surprise'  had  utterly  missed  fire.  As 
she  led  the  way  into  the  drawing-room, 
she  murmured  to  herself : 

'She  didn't  know  his  footstep,  she 
didn't  know  his  voice.  The  poor  dear 
lad  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  at  Coal- 
borough.' 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

A    QUESTION    OF    CONSCIENCE. 

HOW  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Herbert !' 
cried  Miss    Darrell,  holding   out 
both  her  hands. 

He  took  them  cordially  ;  but,  even  while 
acknowledging  her  welcome,  stole  a  look 
at  her  companion,  as  if  to  inquire  whether 
she  too  derived  pleasure  from  his  visit. 

^  Nannie  is  a  born  conspirator,'  laughed 
Clare  ;  *  but  you  are  not  made  for  plots  and 
stratagems,  Herbert.  Don't  you  think  it 
very  hard  that  she  should  never  have  told 
me  you  were  coming  to  town,  and  thereby 
debarred  me  from  all  the  pleasures  of  an- 
ticipation?' 
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'  I  think  it  very  hard,'  assented  the  young 
man  eagerly. 

'Oh  yes;  unfeeling,  indeed  quite  brutal!' 
exclaimed  Miss  Darrell,  highly  delighted. 

*  I  don't  approve  of  you  two  having 
secrets  together  apart  from  me/  con- 
tinued Clare,  *  and  I  know  it  is  Nannie's 
fault/ 

'  Certainly  it  is  her  fault,  Clare.  As 
for  me,  I  abhor  duplicity  ;  besides,  I  have 
nothing  to  hide.' 

'What  a  villain  !'  cried  the  old  lady,  in  an 
ecstasy.      '  How  dare  you  !' 

*  Ah,  Herbert  is  in  your  power,  is  he  ?' 
continued  Clare.  '  Look  how  he  changes 
colour!  Tell  me  something  about  him  that 
he  may  also  be  in  mine.  Is  it  something 
he  has  omitted  to  patent,  and  of  which  you 
know  the  secret  ?' 

*  Yes,  that's  it,'  replied  Miss  Darrell. 
*  Dear  me,  how  quick  you  are  !' 

*  Don't  talk  of  patents,'  said  Herbert, 
smiling.     *  It's  a  sore  subject/ 
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*  Yes.  Nannie  has  told  me  about  the 
diving  business  coming  to  nothing,'  said 
Clare  sorrowfully.  *  She  tells  me  all  the 
melancholy  things.' 

*  What  cruelty  !'  exclaimed  Herbert. 

*  Go  on  !  go  on,  you  two/  observed  Miss 
Darrell  resignedly.  '  In  my  own  house 
you  can  say  what  you  like.' 

'And  what  a  pleasant  house  it  is!'  said 
Herbert.  'It  has  a  much  better  look-out 
than  my  rooms  at  the  Terminus.' 

*  At  the  Terminus  !'  exclaimed  Clare. 

'  What !  Has  she  not  told  you  that  I 
have  been  made  assistant  engineer  in 
London  ?' 

*  I  thought  you  would  like  to  bring  your 
good  news  yourself/  said  Miss  Darrell, 
looking  a  little  disconcerted.  *  You  have 
all  the  day  to  tell  us  it  in,  I  hope  ?' 

*  I  am  afraid  not.  I  only  just  looked  in 
on  my  way  to  the  Patent  Office,  to  see  how 
you  both  were.' 

*  But  you  are  coming  to  dinner,  sir.    You 
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promised  to  do  that,  and  of  course  we  shall 
be  quite  alone.' 

^  You  forgot  the  young  engineer,  Nannie, 
you  expected. — Oh,  I  see!  that  was  Herbert 
himself.' 

'  Yes.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  disappointed 
you,  my  dear.  Perhaps  you  would  have 
preferred  a  new  engineer.' 

'  No  ;   I  greatly  prefer  old  friends.' 

Miss  Darrell  bit  her  lip.  This  last  re- 
ply was  not  to  her  taste. 

'  Indeed,  I  hope  to  come  to  dinner,'  said 
Herbert.  '  It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  near 
you.' 

*  I  am  afraid  if  I  were  in  your  place  I 
should  think  nothing  pleasant,'  said  Clare, 
'  after  such  a  disappointment  as  you  have 
suffered.' 

'  But,  then,  remember  I  have  got  my 
new  post,'  said  Herbert. 

'  Near  tts,    put  in  Miss  Darrell. 

*  How  conceited  you  are,  Nannie  !  Do 
you  suppose  that  can  console  him  ?     Think 
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of  all  those  submarine  experiments  going 
for  nothino^.' 

^  To  be  anticipated  in  scientific  matters 
is  the  fortune  of  war,'  observed  Herbert. 
*  And  talking  of  war,  I  have  a  new  idea — 
indeed,  I  have  had  it  for  many  months — 
which,  if  it  turns  out  well,  will  put  an  end 
to  war  altogether.  I\Iy  last  venture  was 
with  water  ;  this  is  with  fire.' 

'  It  is  better  to  be  under  fire  than  under 
water,'  observed  Miss  Darrell,  epigram- 
matically.  '  I  would  rather  be  a  soldier 
than  a  sailor.* 

'  Did  you  ever  know  anything  like 
Nannie  ?'  ejaculated  Clare  ;  '  she  is  incap- 
able of  being  serious.' 

'  I  have  noticed  that  little  drawback  in 
Miss  Darrell's  character  myself,'  assented 
the  young  man  gravely. 

The  old  lady  threw  up  her  hands,  as 
though  she  would  have  said,  '  Has  Heaven 
no  lightnings  ?'  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  was  charmed  to  see  these  t-.vo  young 
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people     making     common     cause    against 
her. 

'  But  about  the  new  invention  ?'  con- 
tinued Clare. 

'Well,  it's  rather  a  long  story;  but  I 
believe  I  shall  be  able  to  poison  the  atmo- 
sphere for  about  ten  miles  round.' 

'  What  a  philanthropic  scheme !'  ex- 
claimed the  old  lady,  whose  attention,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  was  somewhat  diverted  by  the 
Persian  cat,  who  had  jumped  on  Herbert's 
knee,  an  attention  which  she  was  delighted 
to  observe  was  received  with  favour. 

'  Oh,  Herbert !  Poison  the  atmosphere !' 
cried  Clare  ;  '  how  shocking  !' 

'  You  are  both  right/  said  the  young 
man  quietly.  '  The  idea  is  shocking,  but 
the  result  will  be  beneficial  to  the  human 
race.  No  nation,  when  inclined  to  be  un- 
civil, will  be  able  to  approach  another 
nation.  I've  thought  it  out  all  round, 
and  it  can  be  done. — What's  the  matter, 
Clare  ?' 
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'  I  am  only  a  girl.  I  don't  go  into 
things  as  you  do,  Herbert,'  she  answered 
earnestly  ;  '  but  all  the  thought  in  the  world 
would  never  reconcile  me  to  such  a  scheme 
as  that.' 

*  But  if  it  succeeded  ?' 

*  Even  if  it  succeeded  and  filled  your 
hands  with  gold,  I  should  still  prefer 
to  think  of  you,  Herbert,  as  you  were 
before  you  made  fame  and  fortune  that 
way.' 

*  By  success,  Clare,  I  meant  success  in 
its  object,'  said  the  young  man  gently. 
'  Suppose  it  put  an  end  to  war  ?' 

*  That  would  make  no  difference.  To 
my  mind,  the  end  would  never  justify  such 
means  as  that.' 

'  But  you  may  say  the  same  of  any 
scheme  for  human  destruction,  from  the 
burning  mirrors  of  Archimedes  down- 
wards.' 

'  The  burning  mirrors,  however,  never 
burnt  anybody,'  put  in   Miss  Darrell,  who 
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was  of  opinion  that  the  argument  had  gone 
far  enough. 

'  Pardon  me ;  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,' 
said  Herbert,  whose  hobby  was  fairly  on 
its  legs.  *  In  comparatively  modern  times 
the  same  thing  has  been  attempted,  and 
with  such  success  as  makes  the  old  story 
credible.  Parker,  the  glass  manufacturer, 
produced  a  burning-glass  with  a  diameter 
of  three  feet,  which  melted  platina  and 
flintstone  in  a  few  seconds,  and  in  half  an 
hour  made  a  diamond  blossom  like  a 
flower  ;  while  as  for  wood,  of  which,  of 
course,  the  Roman  ships  must  have  been 
made,  it  kindled  it  in  a  clear  sky  at  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  feet.' 

*  And  where  is  this  wonderful  mirror 
now  Y 

'  Well,  the  public  subscription  that  was 
set  on  foot  to  buy  it  failed,  and  Parker 
sold  it  to  Lord  Morcartney,  who  took  it  to 
China  with  him  to  astonish  the  natives  ; 
and  there  it  is  now,  probably  in  fragments.' 
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'  How  like  us  Encrlish  !'  exclaimed  Miss 
Darrell.  *  Why  didn't  the  Government 
buy  it  ?  But  no  reward  of  science  or 
ofenius  ever  does  come  from  that  source.' 

'  Nay,  there  you  are  unjust,'  said  Her- 
bert ;  '  or  rather  you  share  a  popular  error. 
Mr.  Ernshaw  got  three  thousand  pounds 
for  his  chronometer  for  finding  the  longi- 
tude, and  Mr.  Harrison  no  less  than  thirty 
thousand.' 

'  I  had  thought  there  was  as  little 
reward  as  romance  in  such  things,' 
ob3erved  Miss  Darrell. 

'  Romance  !  Indeed,  I  think  science  is 
full  of  romance ;  and  quite  as  much  so  in 
these  modern  times  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Pythagoras,  who  attributed  earthquakes  to 
a  synod  of  ghosts  assembled  underground. 
It  is  only  persons  who  have  no  real  poetry 
in  their  composition  who  suppose  romance 
to  be  dying  out, like  the  gentleman  who  com- 
plained that  all  the  barriers  and  distinctions 
of    mankind   were   thrown   down   by   the 
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invention  of  gunpowder,  whereby  the  knight 
clad  in  steel  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
shepherd.  However,  I  suppose  Clare  will 
agree  with  Don  Quixote,  who  expresses 
his  belief  that  the  inventor  of  artillery  is 
now  in  the  infernal  regions.' 

*  Nay,  I  don't  say  that,'  said  Clare 
softly ;  '  and  perhaps  with  respect  to  the 
other  matter — your  new  invention — I  have 
said  more  than  I  should  have  said.  I 
spoke  from  feeling  rather  than  from  re- 
flection.' 

'  The  instinct  of  some  folks  is  better 
than  the  reason  of  others,'  returned  Her- 
bert thoughtfully.  '  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  your  view  is  not  worthy  of  consider- 
ation.' 

Clare  flushed  to  her  very  forehead.  It 
was  certainly  a  gratification  to  her  that 
Herbert  should  have  so  spoken.  Upon 
the  subjects  he  had  made  his  own  he  held, 
she  knew,  decisive  opinions.  He  rarely 
spoke  of  the  studies  that  interested  him, 
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because  he  felt  that  they  did  not  interest 
other  people  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
he  had  been  Involuntarily  led  on  to  talk 
a  little  about  them,  and  had  certainly  im- 
pressed his  audience.  '  How  much/  It 
struck  both  the  women,  '  must  this  young 
man  know,  and  how  modest  he  is  withal 
in  concealing^  his  knowledore !'  Peace  has 
its  victory  as  well  as  war,  and  It  Is  not  only 
the  narratives  of  our  Othellos  which  attract 
the  female  ear. 

'  And  must  you  really  go  to  the  patent- 
office  this  morning?'  observed  Miss  Darrell. 
'  Think  how  long  it  is  since  w^e  saw  you, 
Herbert;  how  much  we  have  to  talk  about !' 

'  That's  true,'  said  Herbert  gravely. 
'  Clare  is  looking  very  thoughtful ;  do  you 
think  she  objects,  among  other  things,  to 
patents  ?' 

*Very  likely.  Perhaps  her  instinct, 
which,  as  you  say,  is  better  than  other 
people's  reason,  Is  against  patents.' 

'  Herbert  never  said  anything  so  foolish/ 

VOL.    III.  50 
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remonstrated  Clare.  *  He  said  some  people  s 
instincts  were  better.  How  ridiculous 
you  are,  Nannie!' 

'Well,  '^some  people"  have  a  great 
objection  to  patents,'  remarked  Herbert. 
*  They  say  invention  should  be  as  free  as 
the  air  we  breathe.' 

*  Yes ;  and  that's  all  they  would  give  an 
inventor  to  live  upon/  observed  Miss 
Darrell. 

*  Quite  true  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
something  in  their  objection,'  continued 
Herbert  thoughtfully.  'The  question  is, 
has  one  a  right  to  keep  any  secret — or  to  put 
any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  its  being 
known— the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  use 
to  the  human  race  ?  Tartalea  discovered 
a  method  of  solving  cubic  equations,  which 
he  only  revealed  to  Cardan  upon  the  most 
solemn  promises  of  secrecy ;  and  Cardan 
published  it.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
Clare,  as  a  question  of  morals  ?' 

'  In  my  poor  opinion   Cardan   behaved 
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badly,  but  Tartalea  behaved  very  much 
worse.  That  is,  if  the  solution  of  cubic 
equations  tends  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  Indeed,  if  the  happiness  of 
only  a  single  individual  is  concerned  in  its 
revelation,  the  keeping  of  any  secret  seems 
to  me  an  act  of  cruelty.' 

*  You  really  think  that,  do  you  ?'  said  Her- 
bert ;  his  chin  was  in  his  hand  and  his  eyes 
upon  the  floor,  as  his  manner  was  when 
deep  in  thought. 

Miss  Darrell  watched  him  with  a  face 
hardly  less  grave.  She  was  thinking  of  a 
certain  secret  between  him  and  her.  Her- 
bert was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  circumstance  of  his  having  deprived 
himself  of  fortune  for  the  benefit  of  another 
was  one  that  never  recurred  to  his  recollec- 
tion ;  the  result  of  it  had  been  satisfactory, 
and  so  far  agreeable  to  him,  but  he  only 
looked  upon  it  as  on  some  fortunate  invest- 
ment.     It  had    repaid  him,  and    that  was 


enough. 


;o- 
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*  By-the-bye,'  said  Clare,  '  I  have  to 
thank  you,  Herbert,  for  what,  perhaps,  you 
meant  to  be  a  secret  from  me — though  I 
am  sure  for  some  kind  reason — the  having 
reserved  certain  articles  from  the  sale  at 
Oak  Lodge.' 

*Tobe  sure,  yes,'  interrupted  Herbert, 
awakening  himself,  as  it  seemed,  with  an 
effort  from  some  monopolising  reflection  ; 
*  there  is  a  crateful  of  things  that  ought  to 
be  on  their  way  here  already.  I  thought  Mr. 
Oldcastle  would  have  written  to  you  about 
them.  The  sale  went  off  exceedingly  well, 
he  thinks.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see,  of 
course,  but  I  believe  many  of  your  friends 
bought  things  out  of  regard  for  "auld 
lang  syne,"  as  much  as  because  they  wanted 
them.' 

*  Was — was  Sir  Peter  there  ?'  inquired 
Clare,  looking  straight  before  hen 

*  No  ;  no  one  from  the  Hall,'  he  answered, 
replying  to  her  thought  rather  than  to  her 
words.     *  The  fact  is,  you  will  be  sorry  to 
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hear — for  I  know  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  happened  you  will  be  sorry — Sir  Peter 
is  not  in  a  position  to  be  buying  things. 
If  rumour  is  to  be  believed,  the  firm  is 
in  difficulties/ 

'  The  firm  !  What,  Fibbert  and  Lyster  ?' 
exclaimed  Miss  Darrell.  'To  me,  that 
seems  like  saying  the  Bank  of  England  is 
not  solvent.' 

'  It  sounds  the  same  to  a  good  many 
other  people/  returned  Herbert  gravely. 
*  The  excitement  in  Stokeville  is  beyond 
description.' 

'Good  heavens!  How  did  it  come 
about  ?' 

'  Well,  there  are  all  sorts  of  stories/  He 
glanced  at  Miss  Darrell,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  Do  not  press  this/  Clare  observed 
nothing  ;  her  eyes,  with  tears  in  them,  were 
staring  at  the  fireplace,  in  which  stood  a 
pretty  screen,  the  hostess's  own  handiwork, 
in  sign  that  the  winter  was  past.  '  The 
catastrophe  is  thought  to  have  been  brought 
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about  by  overtrading ;  there  are  enormous 
liabilities.  I*  am  afraid  it  is  nothing  short 
of  a  catastrophe/ 

'  Then,  after  all,  It  is  better  that  your — 
I  mean  Clare's  money  should  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  business/ 

Herbert  nodded  with  shut  lips. 

'Poor  Mildred!'  sighed  Clare. 

'  Yes,  she  is  not  a  young  lady  formed 
to  shine  in  adversity/  observed  Miss 
Darrell. 

'  Hush,  hush  !  for  shame,  Nannie !'  said 
Clare,  in  reproof  of  the  other's  tone  rather 
than  of  her  words.  'Think  of  what  my 
case  might  have  been,  and  of  what  you 
yourself  were  saying  of  it  an  hour  ago  ! 
Do  you  really  think  that  the  firm  is 
ruined,  Herbert  ?' 

'  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  so.  People  have 
had  their  suspicions  of  something  wrong 
for  some  time.  The  mill,  indeed,  has  not 
stopped  working,  but  I  expect  to  hear  of  it 
by  the  next  post.     Mr.  Oldcastle  promised 
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to  write  last  night.  There  may  be  a  letter 
even  now  at  my  lodgings.'  Miss  Darrell 
was  nodding  at  him  as  though  she  would 
nod  her  head  off.  '  I'll  just  step  round 
and  then  come  back  again.' 

*  Do,  Herbert ;  we  shall  be  very  anxious 
to  hear  your  news.' 

He  did  not  need  the  speaker's  significant 
glance  at  Clare  to  tell  him  who  would  be 
the  most  anxious. 

He  rose  quickly,  and,  accompanied  by 
his  hostess,  left  the  room.  Then  the  pent- 
up  tears  began  to  fall  down  Clare's  pale 
cheeks.  She  had  been  infamously  used, 
but  all  her  illusage  was  forgotten  now.  It 
was  no  thanks  to  Sir  Peter  and  his  people 
that  she  had  not  been  reduced — and  as  she 
believed  fraudulently  reduced — to  penury ; 
but  it  was  not  of  her  possible  misfortune 
she  was  thinkino^,  but  of  their  real  one. 
*  Poor  Mildred  !  What  a  wretched  fate  is 
yours  !'  she  murmured ;  a  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  of  the  girl's  character,  and  even 
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of  its  duplicity,  only  swelled  her  pity  for  her. 
With  her  artificial  views,  and  love  of  wealth 
and  show  for  their  own  sake,  how  would 
she  ever  bear  such  a  reverse  of  fortune  ? 
And  then — but  under  her  breath,  as  though 
she  dared  not  breathe  his  name  even  to 
herself — she  added,  '  Poor  Percy  !' 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

SECOND    LOVE. 

IT  was  more  than  an  hour  before  Miss 
Darrell  rejoined  her  guest.  She 
came  in  very  quickly,  and  sitting  down  by 
her  side,  took  out  her  knitting-needles  and 
worked  away  in  silence,  waiting  to  be 
spoken  to  like  any  ghost. 

'  Had  Herbert  anything  else  to  say 
about — about  this  sad  business,  Nannie  ?' 

'Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  deal.  His  heart 
is  so  tender  and  his  feelings  so  delicate 
that  he  did  not  like  to  speak  to  you  more 
fully,  for  a  reason  that  you  can  guess.' 

'  Is  it  anything  about  Percy  ?' 

*  Of  course  it  is/  returned  Miss  Darrell 
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snappishly ;  she  was  angry  that  Clare  did 
not  so  much  as  assent  to  her  eulogy  on  her 
young  favourite's  good  taste.  '  Percy  has 
been  behaving  most  infamously.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  firm  has  been  over- 
trading, which  seems  to  have  been  Sir 
Peter's  fault,  who  was  always  for  greed ; 
but  that  was  not  the  cause,  or  at  all  events 
the  chief  cause,  of  the  failure.  Percy  has 
been  pledging  the  credit  of  the  firm  upon 
his  own  account ;  he  has  lost  thousands 
and  thousands.' 

*  Lost,  how  lost  ?  How  could  he  lose 
money  if  it  was  Sir  Peter's  fault  ?' 

'  It  was  not  in  trade ;  it  was  on  the  turf. 
For  years  and  years  it  seems  he  has  been 
gambling  on  the  racecourse.  He  has  been 
running  horses  of  his  own  under  false 
colours  ;  his  turf  name,  it  seems,  is  Jennings. 
I  always  said  he  was  a  fibber;  oh,  my 
darling,  from  what  a  fate  have  you  es- 
caped !' 

'  How  could  he,  could  he  do  so  !'  moaned 
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the  girl,  taking  no  notice  of  this  course  of 
congratulations;  'as  if  he  had  not  money 
enough  and  to  spare  !' 

*  Not  enough  ;  my  dear,  that's  just  where 
it  is.  No  one  has  ever  enough  money  in 
Stokeville.  I  grant  they  are  very  liberal 
with  it — that  is,  some  of  them — but  they 
are  always  wanting  more.  Their  motto  is, 
"  For  cash  only."  ' 

'  True,  and  that  should  make  us  charit- 
able, Nannie,  to  the  failings  of  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  among  such  sur- 
roundings.' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it!'  exclaimed  the  old  lady; 
'  that  is,  I  mean  the  losing  money  in  the 
way  of  business  Is  very  different  from 
losing  it  on  a  racecourse.  If  your  thirty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  railway  de- 
bentures were  to  go  v/rong,  that  would  be 
your  misfortune,  not  your  fault ;  but  if  you 
put  the  money  on  the  favourite  for  the 
Derby  it  would  not  be  ''  uncharitable,"  I 
conclude,  to  call  you  a  gambler.' 
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'  Of  course  not ;  women,  however — un- 
less they  are  very  great  ladies  indeed'  (this 
she  put  in  with  a  faint  smile  of  depreca- 
tion)— *  are  not  exposed  to  that  sort  of 
temptation.  We  cannot  understand  it, 
and  therefore  our  condemnation  should  be 
less  severe.' 

'  Then  the  same  thing  must  be  true  of 
drinking,'  observed  the  old  lady ;  '  when 
one  meets  a  sot,  one  ought  to  say, 
instead  of  "  How  shocking  !'*  ''  Well,  after 
all,  one  does  not  know  how  nice  it  is 
to  get  intoxicated."  ' 

'  I  think  there  is  a  difference,'  pleaded 
Clare,  *  though  I  am  far  from  defending 
Percy's  conduct.' 

'  Well,  that  only  shows  how  people  may 
be  mistaken,'  observed  Miss  Darrell  im- 
placably. '  I  really  thought  you  were  ex- 
cusing it.  To  my  mind,  his  passing  under 
an  alias  is  not  a  creditable  feature  in  the 
affair ;   but,    as   you    suggest,   one    cannot 
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understand  the  temptation  that  besets  some 
folks  to  pass  under  an  alias. ^ 

'  The  man  is  down/  said  Clare,  lifting  up 
her  head  for  the  first  time  and  confronting 
her  friend  with  great  displeasure,  '  why 
trample  on  him  ?  Such  conduct  is  un- 
worthy of  you,  Nannie/ 

'  I  do  not  trample  on  him,  but  I  do  not 
pity  him  ;  and  I  confess  it  makes  me  mad 
to  see  you  waste  your  sympathy  on  so  base 
an  object.  There  is  one  infinitely  more 
worthy  of  your  sympathy ' 

She  stopped,  disconcerted  by  the  look  of 
genuine  astonishment  in  the  other's  face. 
She  had  meant  to  take  her  to  task  for  her 
conduct  to  Herbert  Newton ;  to  accuse 
her  of  coldness  and  ingratitude  ;  to  point 
out  to  her  that  here  indeed  was  a  man 
worthy  of  a  woman's  love,  but  whom  she 
treated  at  best  only  with  friendly  regard  ; 
but  the  conviction  thus  suddenly  borne  in 
upon  her  that  Clare  might  be  in  total 
ignorance    of    Herbert's    feelings    towards 
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her  closed  her  lips.  If  this  was  so,  the 
language  of  reproof  would  be  out  of  place 
and  injudicious ;  nay,  the  very  worst 
means  of  recommending  him  as  a  lover. 
Even  as  it  was,  she  feared  she  had  Injured 
Herbert's  Interests  by  declaiming  against 
his  rival. 

*  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?'  asked 
Clare  earnestly.  '  Who  has  a  greater 
claim  upon  my  pity  than  this  unhappy 
man  ?' 

*  The  man  he  has  wronged,  Frank 
Farrer.' 

'What  has  Percy  to  do  with  Frank 
Farrer  ?' 

Notwithstanding  this  inquiry  it  was 
plain  that  Clare  had  guessed  what  had 
happened.  Her  face  had  turned  deadly 
pale  ;  her  hand  was  pressed  tight  against 
her  heart,  as  though  to  still  its  fore- 
bodings ;  her  voice  had  sunk  almost  to  a 
whisper. 

'  He  has  carried  off  his  bride  from  him ; 
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deceived  him ;  fooled  him.  Percy  is  Mil- 
dred's husband.' 

Clare  gave  a  little  start,  then  turned  her 
face  away  from  her  companion  and  listened 
without  speech  or  movement. 

'  When  Mildred  went  up  to  town  to  buy 
her  trousseau,  and  though  the  very  day 
for  her  wedding  with  Mr.  Farrer  was 
actually  fixed,  she  was  privately  married 
to  Percy  Fibbert.  It  is  supposed  they 
have  been  in  love  with  one  another  for  a 
long  time,  or  rather,  I  should  say,'  said 
Miss  Darrell,  hastily  correcting  herself, 
'  that  Mildred  has  always  had  a  penchant 
for  her  cousin.      I  wish  him  joy  of  her  !' 

*  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  she  will  make  an 
indifferent  wife  for  a  poor  man,'  observed 
Clare,  speaking  very  slowly  and  distinctly, 
like  one  who  essays  a  foreign  and  un- 
familiar tonorue. 

*  Oh,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Fibbert  has  taken 
care  that,  his  nest  is  well  feathered.  Sir 
Peter  settled  a  large  sum  of  money  on  his 
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daughter  years  ago,  of  which,  no  doubt, 
his  nephew  was  aware.  The  old  man  is 
said  to  be  more  irate  about  this  clandestine 
union  than  even  about  the  loss  of  his 
money.' 

*  Poor  man — poor  man  !' 

*  Yes,  one  feels  much  more  sorry  for  him 
than  for  Mr.  Farrer,  who  indeed  has  had 
a  most  fortunate  escape.  It  seems  he  was 
informed  of  the  marriage  by  Mildred  her- 
self, but  was  prevailed  on  to  keep  it 
secret.  He  must  be  a  very  weak  young 
man.' 

*  Or  else  a  very  chivalrous  one/  put  in 
Clare.     '  Perhaps  he  really  loved  her.' 

'  That  is  possible,  of  course/  said  Miss 
Darrell.  '  One  can  be  certain,  however, 
that  Percy  didn't.* 

'  Why  ?'  inquired  Clare  gently. 

*  Because  Percy  Fibbert  is  incapable  of 
loving  any  human  being  except  himself,* 
was  the  uncompromising  reply. 

Clare  answered  only  with  a  sigh.     At 
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the  bottom  of  her  woman's  heart  there  had 
been,  perhaps,  a  hope  that  her  companion's 
reply  would  have  been  different.  Love 
was  dead  within  her,  but  she  remembered 
the  days  when  it  had  been  alive,  and  surely 
not  in  her  own  bosom  only.  To  hear  that 
Percy  had  never  loved  her  was  what,  in  a 
lesser  nature,  would  have  been  a  wound  to 
its  amour  propi^e.  She  fell  into  a  reverie, 
which  Miss  Darrell,  upon  whose  shoulders 
Fluff  had  just  established  himself,  was  care- 
ful on  all  accounts  not  to  disturb ;  the 
memories  of  her  former  passion  from  birth 
to  blight  thronged  her  thoughts.  Like 
some  pagan  '  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,' 
and  convinced  of  its  falsehood,  who  revisits 
the  sacred  objects  of  its  former  worship, 
she  gazed  on  the  deserted  temple,  the 
shattered  shrine  of  her  dead  love,  for  the 
last  time. 

Her  case  was  worse  than  that  of  the 
sceptic ;  for  the  conviction  was  at  last 
brought  home  to  her  that  the  object  of  her 

VOL.    III.  51 
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worship  had  not  only  been  a  false  ^od,  but 
a  bad  one.  How  strange  it  seemed  that 
all  the  happiness  of  her  life — or  certainly 
its  greatest  happiness — had  up  to  lately 
been  evoked  under  a  misapprehension 
grounded  on  a  mistake,  and  was  in  fact  an 
illusion.  Illusions  of  this  kind  cost  some 
women  their  lives,  but  she  was  not  one  of 
that  description.  She  knew  that  she  had 
escaped  a  fate,  of  the  wretchedness  of  which 
she  was  fully  cognisant,  by  a  mere  hair- 
breadth. And  yet,  alas  !  this  afforded  her 
no  ground  for  congratulation.  She  felt  like 
a  gambler  who  has  lost  his  all  to  sharpers, 
for  no  possible  gain.  Her  youth,  her  love, 
her  trust,  had  all  been  flung  away,  as  it 
were,  into  the  gutter.  How  should  she 
have  known,  how  should  she  have  guessed, 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  ?  Then  she 
remembered  how  her  father  had  warned 
her  against  Percy,  and  what  Herbert  had 
once  been  on  the  point  of  saying  in  the 
garden  at  Oak  Lodge,  when  she  had  si- 
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lenced  him  with  '  I  will  not  listen  to  one 
word  against  him.' 

Presently  there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell, 
which  announced  her  cousin's  return. 

'  If  to  see  him — to  see  anybody  I  mean — 
distresses  you  just  now,  darling,'  whispered 
Miss  Darrell  tenderly,  *  I  will  make  your 
excuses.' 

Clare  shook  her  head.  '  It  does  not  dis- 
tress me ;  besides,  Herbert  would  think  it 
unkind  if  I  were  to  run  away.' 

'  No  ;  he  would  wish  you  to  do  what  is 
best  for  yourself.  That  is  the  peculiarity  of 
Herbert  ;  he  is  always  thinking  of  others. 
Did  you  not  notice  how  Fluff  took  to  him  ? 
that  is  an  infallible  sign.' 

'  But  he  doesn't  take  to  me,^  smiled 
Clare  ;  '  he  has  not  once  jumped  upon  my 
shoulder.' 

'  That  is  because  you  wear  a  ruffle.  I 
didn't  like  to  mention   it,  but  those  nasty 

crimped  collars  tickle  the  poor  darling. 

Well,  what  news,  Herbert  ?' 

51—2 
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'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  bad  news.  The  mill 
has  stopped  ;  the  firm  have  suspended  pay- 
ment.' 

'  Well,  they  were  not  nice  people,  any  of 
them,'  observed  Miss  Darrell,  '  but  I  am 
sorry  for  It.' 

'  Poor  Sir  Peter  !*  sighed  Clare  ;  '  what  a 
terrible  downfall  for  him  !  I  cannot  fancy 
Sir  Peter  as  otherwise  than  prosperous. 
Surely  in  Stokeville,  where  he  has  done  so 
much,  something  will  be  done  for  him.' 
She  was  thinking  of  the  generous  offers  that 
had  poured  in  on  all  sides  upon  herself. 

Miss  Darrell  shook  her  head.  *  You 
may  build  a  museum,  my  dear,  and  call  it 
after  your  own  name,  but,  after  all,  it  is 
but  a  brick-and-mortar  god-child,  and  no 
gratitude  can  be  expected  from  it.  I 
doubt  whether  Sir  Peter  ever  made  a 
friend.' 

'  Friends  could  do  little  in  such  a  casSe, 
even  if  he  had  heaps  of  them,'  observed 
Herbert;    'when  such  a  business  as  his 
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comes  to  grief,  it  is  next   to  impossible  to 
build  it  up  again/ 

*  Yes,  it  is  like  Humpty  Dumpty,'  as- 
sented the  old  lady,  burying  her  nose  in  the 
fur  of  her  favourite.  '  All  the  king's  horses 
and  all  the  king's  men  cannot  set  it  up 
again.     Can  they.  Fluff  ?' 

She  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  who 
would  have  died  for  a  friend,  but  she  bore 
the  misfortunes  of  her  enemies — whom  she 
generically  described  as  '  wicked  people  ' — 
with  great  equanimity. 

'  It  is,  at  all  events,  some  comfort  to 
know  that  Mildred  is  provided  for,'  re- 
marked Clare  earnestly. 

'  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  so  certain,' 
returned  Herbert.  '  Sir  Peter,  it  seems, 
had  retained  the  interest  of  the  money  he 
had  settled  upon  his  daughter,  and  the 
creditors,  Mr.  Oldcastle  writes,  will  pro- 
bably lay  claim  to  it  upon  the  ground  of 
testamentary  intention.' 

Clare,  who   looked  full   of  thought,  was 
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apparently  about  to  ask  a  question,  but  re- 
strained herself. 

*  Come,  Mr.  Herbert,'  said  Miss  Darrell 
sharply,  '  you  have  made  us  melancholy 
enoucrh  for  one  morninor.  Let  us  hear 
something-  of  your  own  affairs.' 

*  They  are  flourishing  beyond  my  expec- 
tation, Miss  Darrell.' 

'  A  modest  man  would  say  '*  beyond  my 
deserts," '  remarked  the  old  lady,  with 
severity.  She  was  annoyed,  In  reality,  not 
with  Herbert,  but  with  Clare,  for  evincing 
no  Interest  in  the  subject  on  hand. 

The  sharpness  of  her  tone,  however, 
seemed  to  arouse  the  girl  from  her  medita- 
tions. She  looked  up  with  a  smile  and  said, 
*  Nay,  there  is  such  a  thing,  Nannie,  as 
mock  modesty.  Herbert  knows  he  deserves 
success  in  his  profession,  just  as  one  man 
knows  he  has  black  hair  and  another  grey. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  of  which  he  makes  no 
boast,  but  which  It  would  be  affectation  to 
deny.' 
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Well,  upon  my  word,'  gasped  the  old 
lady,  *  I  would  not  say  such  a  thing  of  Fluff 
himself  in  his  presence.  Herbert  will  not 
be  fit  to  speak  to.' 

'  That  is  just  what  they  have  been  telling 
me  at  the  works/  said  Herbert,  laughing. 
*  The  company  have  decided  to  adopt  my 
improvement  in  axles.  I  rather  thought 
they  would  when  they  proposed  a  compo- 
sition of  the  royalties.  If  other  railway 
boards  show  the  same  discernment  I  shall 
have  good  cause  for  congratulation  indeed.' 

*  Why,  my  dear  Herbert,  you  must  be 
growing  as  rich  as  Croesus,'  cried  Miss 
Darrell  excitedly.  '  What  will  you  do  with 
all  your  money  ?' 

'  Roll  in  it,'  said  Herbert  gravely  ;  'that 
is  the  great  pleasure,  so  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand, to  be  got  out  of  surplus  capital.' 

*  And  then  there  are  your  inventions  ?' 
continued  Miss  Darrell.  '  I  mean  those 
outside  your  own  particular  calling.' 

'  Those  are    my  amusements,'    returned 
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Herbert  quietly.  *  I  do  not  look  upon  them 
as  a  source  of  profit.' 

'  Then  why  patent  them  ?  Did  you  not 
say  you  were  going  to  patent  your  new  idea 
— what  was  it — some  charming  novelty  in 
pestilences?' 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?'  continued  the 
old  lady,  with  a  world  of  significance  in  her 
twinkling  eyes.  '  Do  you  change  your 
mind  every  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  Or  has 
somebody  persuaded  you  that  the  propo- 
sition is  wicked  ?  Some  railway  engineer, 
with  conscientious  scruples?  If  so,  he  is  a 
gentleman  whose  acquaintance  I  should 
like  to  make  above  all  things.' 

^  If  any  words  of  mine,'  put  in  Clare  in 
hesitating  tones,  and  with  a  faint  flush, 
*  have  caused  you  to  alter  your  decision, 
Herbert,  I  hope  you  will  consider  them 
unsaid  ;  I  am  not  a  fit  adviser.' 

'  There  I  differ  from  you,  Clare,'  said 
Herbert,  and  so   softly  that  Miss  Darrell 
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rose,  and  murmuring  she  had  forgotten  to 
provide  Fluffs  dinner  (a  far  more  unHkely 
omission  than  that  she  should  have  for- 
gotten to  provide  her  own),  left  the  room 
with  her  furred  favourite. 

'  Your  opinion,  with  me  at  least,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'has  always  weighed  more  than  that 
of  any  other  person.' 

'  You  have  always  thought  much  better 
of  me  than  I  deserved,'  she  answered  with 
downcast  eyes  ;  '  and  have  been  patient 
with  me,  even  when  I  was  most  obstinate 
and  mistaken.' 

'  I  had  no  right  to  be  otherwise  than 
patient,  Clare,'  he  answered.  '  I  have  no 
right  now,  perhaps,  to  speak  to  you  as  I 
am  about  to  speak  ;  a  word,  however, 
dropped  by  yourself  this  morning  em- 
boldens me.' 

To  what  he  was  alluding:  she  knew 
not ;  but  she  felt  the  colour  rushing  to  her 
cheeks.  It  could  not  but  gratify  her  to 
know   that  what  she  had  spoken  and  for- 
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gotten  should  have  been  thus  treasured  by 
another. 

*  We  were  speaking  of  secrets,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  and  you  said  that  if  the  happiness 
of  one  individual  was  concerned  in  its 
revelation,  the  keeping  of  any  secret  would 
be  an  act  of  cruelty.  You  little  knew  how 
nearly  you  hit  my  case/ 

'  How  should  I  have  known  it,  Herbert  ?' 
'  That  seems  so  strange,'  he  continued, 
thoughtfully,  *  and  for  me  so  sad.  For  if, 
as  it  is  said,  true  love  should  be  reciprocal, 
my  chance  must  be  small  indeed.  Clare, 
I  have  loved  you  since  I  first  remember 
you.  There  has  not  been  a  day,  an  hour, 
in  which  I  would  not  have  willingly  laid 
down  my  life  for  your  sake.  It  was  a 
love,  Heaven  knows,  without  hope  of 
reward.' 

*  Dear  Herbert,  I  have  not  your  noble 
and  unselfish  nature,'  she  answered  gently, 
*  but  believe  me,  I  too  have  loved  you  ; 
no  brother  could  have  been  dearer  to  me.' 
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*  No  brother,  no.  That  is  the  point. 
You  never  guessed  that  I  loved  you  save 
as  a  brother  might  do.  Yet  your  poor 
father  knew  it ;  and  Miss  Darrell  knows 
it.' 

'  What !'  she  cried  in  an  affrighted  tone, 
'have  you  told  Nannie  ?' 

'  Oh  no  ;  I  told  nobody  :  my  secret  was 
far  too  sacred.  But  they  guessed  it.  I 
am  as  sure  they  did  as  that  you  did  not. 
Do  not  think  that  I  blame  you  for  it.  It 
was  not  your  fault ;   it  was  my  misfortune.' 

*  I  am  so  sorry/  murmured  Clare. 
'Yes;  you  pity  me,  because  you   have 

so  kind  a  heart.  It  is  not  the  pity  that  is 
said  to  be  akin  to  love.' 

If  he  could  have  looked  into  her  eyes, 
so  tender  as  well  as  pitiful,  he  might  not 
have  been  so  sure  of  that,  but  she  kept  her 
face  averted  from  him. 

'  I  know,'  he  went  on,  with  a  certain 
earnest  simplicity,  '  that  I  am  not  one  for 
whom  nature  has  made  a  royal  road  to  the 
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hearts  of  women.  You  would  feel  for  me 
if  you  knew  the  envy  with  which  I  regard 
those  who  are  so  favoured  ;  you  would 
despise  me  if  you  knew  the  hatred  with 
which  I  have  regarded  one  of  them.  Do 
not  fear,  however,  that  I  am  going  into 
that  subject '  (for  she  had  raised  her 
hand  in  deprecation).  '  You  told  me  once 
to  keep  silence  upon  it,  and  one  ''  No  "  from 
your  lips  is  sufficient  for  me.  That  word 
will  be  sufficient  presently  to  seal  my  lips 
for  ever,  when  you  have  once  spoken  it. 
If  I  do  not  look,  if  I  do  not  speak,  as  a 
lover  ought  to  do,  Clare,  it  is  not,  Heaven 
knows,  because  love  is  wanting;  the 
pitcher  may  be  full  of  good  wine,  but  for 
that  very  reason  it  flows  with  difficulty. 
My  very  metaphors,'  he  added  with  a  faint 
smile,  ^  are  as  mechanical  as  my  trade.  It 
is  hard  indeed  that  eloquence  should  be 
denied  to  one  who  is  pleading  for  his  very 
life.  Clare,  Clare !  can  you  never  love 
me?' 
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*  Never — that  is,  as  you  deserve  to  be 
loved/  she  added  softly. 

Her  first  word  had  turned  him  into 
stone.  Those  that  followed  it  repeated  the 
miracle  of  Pygmalion,  and  gave  the  statue 
life  and  warmth ;  his  eyes  beamed  with 
animation ;  his  face,  generally  set  and 
thoughtful  for  all  its  frankness,  glowed 
with  pleasure,  and,  with  an  inarticulate  cry 
of  joy,  he  seized  her  hand  and  covered  it 
with  kisses. 

'Herbert,  Herbert !  you  mistake  me,'  she 
murmured,  and  would  have  drawn  her 
hand  away,  but  that  he  held  it  close.  '  I 
have  listened  to  you,  and  now  you  must 
hear  me.  All  that  you  say  of  my  ignorance 
and  blindness  is  true.  I  have  never  thought 
of  you  as  a  lover.  How  could  I  think  that 
you  were  asking  for  what  I  had  already 
given  away  to  another  ?  I  loved  Percy 
Fibbert  for  years  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul.' 

^  I  know  it,'  he  answered  quietly. 
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'  You  know  it,  yet  you  do  not  know  what 
sort  of  a  heart  it  must  be  to  have  devoted 
itself  to  a  man  Hke  that.  Some  girls  would 
say  to  you,  perhaps,  in  my  case,  '^  I  cannot 
give  you  my  first  love,  but  you  are  wel- 
come to  the  dregs  of  it,  if  that  will  content 
you. 

The  young  man  nodded,  as  though  he 
would  have  said,  '  Quite  right ;  that  is  a 
reply  for  which  I  should  be  thankful.' 

*  But  then  they  have  not  made  ship- 
wreck of  themselves — no  other  girl  could 
have  done  it — as  I  have  done.  They  did 
not  lay  their  whole  lives  down  as  though 
at  an  altar's  foot,  at  the  feet  of  a  god  of 
clay.' 

'  It  was  a  mistake,  dear  Clare,  no  doubt,' 
he  put  in  softly,  '  but  a  very  natural  one  ; 
though  I  worship  you,  you  are  but  human.' 

*  A  mistake!'  she  repeated  with  fierce  self- 
scorn.  '  The  mistake  of  a  nature  that  takes 
tinsel  for  gold — a  mistake  that  can  never 
be  remedied.' 
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*  My  dear  Clare,  I  have  fallen  into  the 
like  error  myself,'  returned  the  young  man 
simply,  '  not  once,  but  half  a  dozen  times. 
To  misplace  one's  trust,  to  find  one's 
dearest  hopes  illusory,  is  the  fate  of  an 
inventor.  The  machine  looks  perfect, 
works  to  perfection,  and  one  thinks  that  one 
has  overcome  every  obstacle.  Then,  just  at 
last,  one  finds  a  flaw  in  it — some  little  rift 
through  which  the  air  escapes,  but  which 
no  human  power  can  close  hermetically. 
Then  all  is  over  with  it.  You  talk  of 
tinsel,  but  what  dazzled  you  was  something 
more  than  that ;  and  for  the  possession  of 
it  I,  w^ho  possess  it  not,  would  just  now  give 
all  I  have.  I  do  not  blame  you,  far  from 
it.  I  can  guess  what  a  man's  smile  can  do 
with  the  woman  who  loves  him,  from  what 
is  done  with  me  by  a  smile  of  yours. 
Dear  Clare,  I  have  little  to  offer  you  but 
my  love.' 

^  Hush,  hush!'  she  put  in  hastily;  ^  in 
offering  that  you  are  offering  far  too  much.' 
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'  There  Is  a  good  crop  of  it,  certainly/  he 
answered,  smiHng.  '  It  has  been  growing 
for  years.' 

*  You  must  give  me  time,  dear  Herbert, 
to  think  of  this/  she  answered  presently. 
*  I  ask  it  for  your  own  sake/ 

'  To  that  I  must  answer  ''  No,"  Clare/ 

*  Then  I  must  needs  ask  it  for  my  own.' 

'  So  be  it,  darling ;  there  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  for  your  sake.' 

There  was  a  discreet  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Miss  Darrell  entered. 

'  Dinner  is  ready,  young  people  /  then 
looking  significantly  from  one  to  the  other, 
she  added,  somewhat  inconsequentially, 
'  since  it  was  not  meant  for  grace,  ''  Thank 
Heaven  !" ' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ALMOST    OUT    OF    THE    BAG. 

'Tl[  yTELL,  my  dear,  I  have  heard  a 
V  V  great  deal  of  the  taciturnity  of 
'*  engaged  young  persons,"  '  observed  Miss 
Darrell,  when  Herbert  had  left  the  house, 
after  a  somewhat  hurried  meal,  to  attend 
to  certain  duties  at  the  works.  '  But  one 
would  really  think  you  had  given  up  all 
the  privileges  of  your  sex.  If  you  mean 
to  let  Herbert  have  all  the  talking  for  the 
future,  as  you  did  to-day,  you  are  a  lost 
woman.' 

'  But  Lam  not  an  engaged  young  person, 
Nannie,'  was  the  quiet  rejoinder. 

'  Oh,  fie,  fie  !    that  is  worthy  of '  she 

VOL.  in.  '^2 
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was  about  to  say  '  Fibber  himself,'  but 
most  fortunately  substituted  *Falstaff '  just 
in  time.  '  Do  you  suppose  I  am  deaf  and 
blind  ?' 

Mf  I  didn't  speak  I  don't  quite  see, 
Nannie,  how  your  sense  of  hearing-  could 
have  helped  you  much/  replied  Clare 
gravely. 

'  Nay,  my  dear,  but  I  heard  hi77z.  And 
never  did  I  hear  a  man  run  on  so.  Why, 
he  was  like  a  champagne  bottle  with  the 
cork  out,  exuberant  with  life  and  spirit. 
A  silent  man,  too.  In  a  general  way, 
though  so  full  of  sense.  Am  I  to  believe 
that  a  miracle  of  that  kind  has  been 
worked  without  a  divinity  ?  Of  course 
you  have  promised  to  marry  him  ?' 

'  Indeed,  Nannie,  I  have  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.' 

'  Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  you  cruel  creature  !  That  is,  I 
mean/  added  the  old  lady,  her  voice 
changing    suddenly    from    Indignation    to 
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tenderness,  '  If  you  don't  promise  to  marry 
him  you  will  break  his  heart,  and  mine  too. 
Oh,  Clare,  Clare !  how  can  you  be  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  how  he  loves  you  ;  and  how 
good  and  kind  and  generous  he  is,  and  how 
worthy  of  the  best  of  wives  !  My  dear, 
my  darling,'  and  the  little  woman  actually 
plumped  down  on  her  knees  with  Fluff  on 
her  shoulders,  '  I  entreat  you,  for  my  sake, 
to  make  him  a  happy  man.' 

*  My  dear  Nannie,'  replied  Clare,  em- 
bracing her  affectionately,  '  that  is,  above 
all  things,  what  I  wish  to  do.  But  he  has 
asked  what  is  not  good  for  himself,  and 
therefore  I  have  declined  to  give  it  him. 
That  he  is  good  and  kind  and  generous, 
and  worthy  of  the  best  of  wives,  is  the 
very  reason  why  he  should  not  possess 
the  worst  of  them.' 

'  The  worst  of  them — meaning  yourself?' 
put  in  Miss  Darrell  contemptuously. 

'Meaning  myself,'  said  Clare  gravely. 
*  If  I  were. not  myself — that  is,  if  I  stood  in 

52—2 
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the  position  of  a  stranger  to  you,  instead  of 
a  spoilt  child  and  favourite — you  would  see 
the  matter  in  a  just  light.  Supposing  you 
were  this  man's  mother,  Nannie,  and  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  some  girl  who  had 
known  him  for  years ;  had  lived  under  the 
same  roof  with  him,  had  had  every  op- 
portunity of  estimating  him  at  his  true 
worth,  and  yet  who  had  never  dreamt  of 
loving  him  ;  nay,  who  had  set  her  heart  on 
some  one  else  the  very  opposite  of  him, 
a  man  base  and  dishonourable,  to  whom, 
despite  advice  and  warning,  she  had  clung 
to  the  very  last,  even  after  his  baseness 
had  been  proved — for  that  is  the  fact, 
Nannie — who  had  not  succeeded  in 
tearing  him  from  her  heart  till  he  had 
wounded  her  self-love  past  all  healing,  by 
marrying  another — would  you  wish  your 
son  to  marry  a  girl  of  this  kind  ?  tell  me 
that'  She  spoke  with  marvellous  force 
and  vigour,  and  a  scorn  of  her  own  self 
that  was  most  pitiful  and  painful  to  witness. 
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*  I  don't  quite  recognise  the  original  of 
the  portrait  you  have  painted,'  returned 
the  old  lady  with  quiet  tenderness.  '  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  much  in  shadow. 
But  I  would  certainly  wash  ' — and  here  she 
placed  her  hands  on  each  side  of  the  girl's 
face,  as  though  to  form  a  frame  for  it — '  my 
son  to  marry  a  girl  of  this  kind.' 

•  No,  Nannie,  no ;  not  if  he  was  your 
son.' 

'  I  love  Herbert  as  though  he  were  so, 
my  darling,  and  next  to  your  own  dea^* 
self.' 

'  That  is  the  point,  Nannie ;  your  love 
for  me  disturbs  your  judgment  as  regards 
his  welfare.  You  are  thinkinor  of  what  is 
best  for  me  ;  I  am  thinking  of  what  is  best 
for  him.  A  man  so  good  and  noble,  so 
honest  and  pure,  deserves  a  better  wife 
than  I  can  make  him.' 

'  Tut,  tut,  my  dear !  you  must  forgive  an 
old  woman  who  knows  the  world  for 
speaking  with   some   plainness,   but  that's 
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all  rubbish.  No  man  is  a  paragon,  nor 
anything  like  it.  Herbert  Newton,  bless 
the  lad !  is  as  good  and  pure  as  the  best  of 
them,  no  doubt;  but,  my  dear  girl,  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  he's  no  angel. 
Is  he,  Fluff?' 

Disturbed  by  this  appeal,  or  by  the 
caress  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
Fluff  uttered  a  petulant  mew  of  remon- 
strance. 

*  Just  so  ;  Fluff  is  sorry  to  say  it,  you 
see,  for  she  likes  the  young  fellow  :  but 
the  fact  is,  man  is  not  made  of  alabaster.  I 
had  a  wide  experience  of  them  in  my  estab- 
lishment, including  French  and  Germans, 
and  I  really  don't  think  you  need  disturb 
yourself  about  any  one  of  them  being  too 
good  to  marry  either  of  us.' 

'  What  have  I  got  to  give  him  ?*  mur- 
mured Clare,  on  whose  ears  this  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  other  sex  had  shared 
the  fate  of  most  generalisations.  She  did 
not  see  the  applicability  of  it  to  the  case  in 
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question.  '  Respect,  regard,  affection,  those 
he  always  wins  from  all  who  know  him  ; 
they  are  no  return  for  the  single-hearted 
love  he  offers  me,  and  for  which  I  have  no 
equivalent.' 

'  My  dear  child/  returned  the  old  lady 
earnestly,  '  you  are  still  in  that  fool's  para- 
dise of  first  love,  though  one  would  really 
have  thought  you  had  had  enough  of  it. 
Some  girls  seem  to  think  that  if  the  first 
man  who  takes  their  fancy  proves  a  villain, 
all  is  over  with  them ;  and,  moreover,  that 
they  themselves  are  to  blame  for  it.  Why 
should  the  state  of  matrimony  be  the  one  ex- 
ception to  that  good  old  saying,  '  Second 
thoughts  are  best.'  You  admit  you  have 
respect,  regard,  affection  for  Herbert 
Newton.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  love  should  follow  those  all  in  good 
time,  than  that  they  should  follow  fancy. 
You  have  often  told  me  that  you  loved  Percy 
Fibbert  from  the  first ;  surely  a  great  mis- 
fortune, since  otherwise  you  could  not  have 
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been  blind  to  the  faults  which  others  saw 
in  him.  And  now  just  because  you  did 
not  love  Herbert  from  the  first,  though  you 
have  always  recognised  his  good  qualities, 
you  say  you  can  never  love  him.' 

'  I  did  not  say  that,  Nannie/  answered 
Clare  plaintively,  '  though  I  feel,  indeed, 
as  though  I  had  no  longer  the  capacity  for 
love  ;  but  that  my  love  at  the  best  would 
be  no  match  for  his.' 

*  My  dear  child,  that  is  Herbert's  look- 
out, not  yours.  If  he  is  satisfied  with  it, 
surely  that  is  sufficient.  What  else  have 
you  got  for  him,  you  ask  me,  in  exchange 
for  his  devotion  }  Why,  the  very  thing 
he  wants  —  sympathy  with  his  pursuits. 
You  will  share  his  troubles  and  double 
his  joys,  and  be  in  very  truth  his  help- 
mate.' 

'  Help  him  !  What  do  I  know  ?  What 
can  I  do  for  him  ?  How  can  I  help 
him  ?' 

*  Well,  I  don't  suppose  that  the   idea  of 
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such  assistance  has  ever  entered  into  the 
dear  fellow's  mind,  but  you  can  un- 
doubtedly help  him.  and  that  in  a  very 
material  vva3\  Outside  his  profession,  to 
which  he  is  devoted,  he  is  always  hitting  on 
some  new  invention,  such  as  he  was  talking 
of  this  very  day.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  /  put  a  stop  to  it/  murmured 
Clare  bitterly. 

'  True  ;  that  is  a  proof  of  the  value  he 
sets  on  your  opinion.  For  other  things  you 
will  have  nothing  but  approbation,  and 
your  praise  will  be  a  spur  to  him.  Those 
experiments  of  his,  as  he  has  told  me,  are 
often  very  expensive  ;  and  your  money  may 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him.  What 
happiness  must  it  be  to  a  wife  to  be  able  to 
say  to  herself,  *'  I  helped  my  husband  to 
greatness  when  he  was  poor  and  unknown." 
For  though  I  have  no  doubt  Herbert  will 
be  rich  some  day,  he  has  nothing  at  present, 
you  see,  but  his  income ' 

'  Nothing   but  his    income!     What    has 
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become  of  his  ten  thousand  pounds  ?'  ex- 
claimed Clare. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  her  Persian  cat,  as 
Miss  Darrell  afterwards  observed  quite 
seriously,  she  would  at  this  juncture  have 
gone  off  in  a  fit.  Until  posed  by  Clare's 
question,  she  had  utterly  forgotten  that  the^ 
girl  was  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
Herbert  had  disposed  of  his  property.  If 
she  had  had  to  meet  Clare's  inquiring  eyes, 
full  of  alarm  and  anxiety  upon  her  cousin's 
account,  she  felt  that  the  truth  must  have 
been  dragged  out  of  her ;  and  Herbert 
have  been  offended  past  forgiveness.  His 
secret,  it  is  true,  had  not  been  confided  to 
her  ;  she  had  discovered  it  for  herself,  but 
when  she  informed  him  that  she  knew  it,  she 
had  tacitly  undertaken  to  keep  it.  With  any 
other  girl  the  revelation  of  it  might  have 
had  good  results  by  favouring  the  object 
Herbert  had  in  view  ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  his  generous  behaviour  to  her  would,  in 
Clare's  case,  Miss  Darrell  felt  convinced, 
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onl)^  Increase  her  sense  of  inferiority  and 
humiliation.  Fortunately  the  cat  was  in  her 
lap,  and  the  old  lady  was  able  to  hide  her 
guilty  face  in  its  ample  fur.  '  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear!'  she  murmured  in  an  agony  of  con- 
fusion ;  '  I  have  let  you  out  of  the  bag,  my 
darling.' 

'  Nannie,  Nannie,  what  do  you  mean  ?' 
persisted  Clare.  '  Has  Herbert  ruined  him- 
self.?' 

'Yes,  that's  just  it,'  replied  Miss  Darrell 
in  desperation  ;  '  It's  a  dead  secret,  and  you 
must  never  breathe  a  word  of  it,  or  he  will 
never  forgive  me.  A  man  like  Herbert, 
you  see,  hates  to  be  reminded  of  his  failures; 
but  the  fact  is,  the  money  is  all  gone.' 

'  Good  heavens!    What,  in  experiments  ?' 

*  Well,  yes,  in  a  philanthropic  experiment. 
Either  that  one  he  has  told  us  about  or 
some  other.  Perhaps  it  w^as  thrown  into 
water,  in  that  diving  business — who  knows  I 
At  all  events,  it's  gone.' 

'  Poor  Herbert !     Poor  dear  Herbert !' 
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'  He  bears  his  misfortune,  however,  like 
a  man,  does  he  not  ?  You  would  never 
guess  he  had  lost  his  patrimony  to  hear 
him  talk  as  he  did  to-day,  would  you  ? 
But  then,  poor  fellow,  he  certainly  imagined 
he  was  about  to  be  compensated  for  all  his 
calamities.' 

Clare  answered  nothing,  but  sat  with  a 
flushed  face  and  an  eager  look  in  her  eyes, 
which  her  companion  strove  in  vain  to 
construe. 

*  I  hope  you  don't  think,  Clare,  that 
Herbert  has  behaved  ill  in  not  telling  you 
how  he  was  circumstanced.' 

'  111  ?  Herbert  behave  111  ?  No,  cer- 
tainly not.  Indeed,  he  told  me,  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  that  he  had  nothing 
but  his  love  to  offer  me.' 

*  That  is  only  what  I  should  have 
expected  of  him ;  he  is  incapable  of 
duplicity.' 

'  Duplicity !  I  should  think  he  never 
had  so  much  as  a  secret  from  other  people, 
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unless  it  was  something  scientific  that  they 
couldn't  understand.' 

*  No  doubt,'  assented  the  old  lady,  with 
a  quiet  twinkle  in  her  kind  eyes.  ^  He 
never  could  keep  such  a  thing  as  a  secret 
from  anybody.  He  told  you  one  to-day, 
did  he  not  ?  I  saw  him  whispering  to  you 
in  the  passage  as  he  went  away.' 

Clare's  delicate  clear-cut  face  was  crim- 
son. 

'  And  yet  it  was  all  no  use,  was  it,  Fluff  ?' 
continued  the  old  lady,  soliloquising.  *  She 
sent  our  young  friend  away  without  a 
gleam  of  hope.' 

'  I  said  I  must  have  six  months  to  think 
about — about  what  he  asked  of  me,' 
faltered  Clare.  '  In  that  time  he  may  see 
his  mistake,  or — or  somebody  else ' 

'  Just  so  ;  some  young  person  with  more 
money,  for  instance,'  put  in  the  old  lady 
cheerfully.  '  By-the-bye,  I  do  hope  I  have 
not  prejudiced  you  against  Herbert  by 
revealing  his  pecuniary  misfortunes.     Al- 
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though  he  has  no  capital  he  has  a  pretty 
good  income,  which,  with  his  royalties  and 
so  on,  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  increased. 
You  mustn't  think  that,  being  poor,  his 
offer  was  dictated  by  any  wish — he  is  not 
in  the  least  like  an  adventurer — to  get  hold 
of  your  money.' 

Clare  jumped  to  her  feet  with  flashing 
eyes. 

'  Nannie,  how  dare  you  !  Herbert  an 
adventurer  ?' 

*  There,  now !  you  have  frightened  the 
cat.  You  needn't  put  yourself  in  such  a 
state  about  the  young  man.  We  didn't 
say  he  was  an  adventurer,  did  we,  Fluff?' 

Upon  the  whole,  Miss  Darrell  felt  that 
she  had  good  cause  to  congratulate  herself 
(though  it  is  not  a  recommendation  to  be 
relied  on  with  young  ladies)  that  she  had 
revealed  to  Clare  that  her  lover  was  a  poor 
man. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

HER    SUCCESSFUL    RIVAL. 

THE  smooth  time  runs  the  fastest,  and 
the  coil  of  life  at  Bellingham  Park 
ran  out  without  a  kink  in  it.  To  Herbert 
Newton  there  was  still,  indeed,  a  hope  un- 
fulfilled, but  he  felt  secure  of  the  reward  of 
his  patience,  and  in  the  meantime  work — 
the  best  remedy  for  unrest — was  plentiful 
with  him,  and  when  he  had  leisure  he  well 
knew  where  to  spend  it.  If  at  the  mid-day 
meal  he  was  absent  from  Bellingham  Park, 
the  evening  always  found  him  there.  He 
had  generally  something  to  tell  the  two  ladies 
which  had  an  interest  for  them  ;  and  as  for 
him,  he  cared  not  whether  they  had  news 
or  not. 
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To  the  man  who  has  for  the  first  time 
found  a  woman  to  love  him,  it  is  news 
enough  to  hear  her  breathe  his  own  name, 
nor  needs  his  ear  any  other  music. 

To  Miss  Darrell  he  felt  a  boundless  gra- 
titude for  the  good  word  which  he  knew 
she  had  spoken  for  him.  For  undoubtedly, 
if  Clare  had  thought  of  him  as  prosperous 
and  successful,  she  would  not  so  easily  have 
been  persuaded  to  accept  him  as  a  lover. 
But  now,  though  she  still  deemed  herself 
unworthy  of  him,  it  was  a  comfort  to  her 
to  feel  that  she  might  be  of  service  to  him, 
might  further  his  plans  and  realise  his 
hopes,  and  in  a  material  way  make  it  up 
to  him  for  the  slights  of  Fortune.  In  this 
respect  their  relations  as  lovers  were  in- 
verted ;  it  was  the  woman  who  experienced 
the  sense  of  defender  and  protector,  and  in 
so  doing  became  love's  bondwoman.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Clare 
had  ever  realised  the  value  of  money. 
She  cared  nothing  for  It  for  its  own  sake  ; 
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but  if  she  could  have  persuaded  Herbert  to 
take  all  she  had  and  expend  it  upon  the 
construction  of  an  aerial  machine,  or  on  the 
discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  on 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  that  would 
have  seemed  to  her  anything  but  an  in- 
eligible investment,  since  it  would  have 
afforded  him  a  temporary  pleasure.  The 
extravagances  Avhich  other  people  permit 
themselves  she  would,  for  this  reason,  have 
rejoiced  to  see  him  indulge  in.  Whenever 
inventions  were  the  topic  of  conversation, 
she  struck  in  for  the  fanatics  who  had  lost 
their  all  in  retorts  and  crucibles,  with  ardour. 
Miss  Darrell  shook  in  her  shoes,  as  she 
listened  to  what  she  well  knew  was  a 
defence  of  Herbert's  imprudences. 

'  Dear  Clare  is  quite  dangerous  in  her 
enthusiasm/  said  Herbert  to  the  old  lady; 
'instead  of  throwing  cold  water  upon  my 
magnificent  enterprises,  she  will  make  me 
worse  and  worse.  I  had  no  idea  she  was 
so  speculative,  bless  her !' 

VOL.    III.  53 
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*  That's  her  character/  observed  Miss 
Darrell  drily  ;  *  without  being  absolutely 
mean  she  is  voracious.' 

To  behold  Herbert's  face  was  better  than 
any  exhibition  of  pictures. 

But  when  the  old  lady  began  to  laugh  he 
out-roared  her.  The  idea  of  Clare's  being 
voracious  was  certainly  enough  to  tickle 
anybody. 

'  At  all  events,  before  we  are  married/ 
he  said  gravely,  '  as  it  is  possible  that  dear 
Clare  may  have  some  influence  over  me -' 

'  I  see  no  sign  of  that,'  put  in  the  old 
lady,  who  delighted  in  teasing  him. 

*  Well,  still  she  may,  Nannie  ;  so  I  shall 
take  care  that  every  farthing  of  her  money 
is  settled  upon  her  beyond  the  reach  of 
science.' 

*  You  mean  every  farthing  of  your  money.' 

*  Hush  !  That  is  past  and  gone  ;  if  you 
ever  allude  to  it  agaip,  even  to  me,  I  will 
never  forgive  you.* 

*  But,  my  dear  Herbert,'  said  the  old  lady. 
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alarmed  at  the  vehemence  of  his  manner, 
'  you  must  tell  her  some  day,  and  that  before 
she  marries  you.' 

*  I  don't  see  the  least  necessity  ;  and  as 
for  her  knowing  it  before  she  marries  me,  I 
would  not  have  her  do  that  for  twice  the 
money.  Why  she  might  consider  herself 
under  some  sort  of  obligation.' 

'That  is  just  possible,'  replied  the  old 
lady  gravely.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  does 
it  not  strike  you  that  you  have  proposed  to 
her  under  something  like  false  pretences  ? 
She  may  take  it  for  granted,  for  instance, 
that  you  have  still  that  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  your  own  which  has  been  transferred  to 
her  own  pocket ;  so  that  you  are,  in  fact, 
not  nearly  so  eligible  2l  parti  as  you  appear 
to  be.' 

*  Good  heavens !  I  never  thought  of 
that,'  exclaimed  the  young  fellow  naively. 
'  My  royalties,  however,  are  doing  very 
well,'  he  added  thoughtfully  ;  '  and  I  can 
insure  my  life  for  the  ten  thousand  pounds.' 

53—2 
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'  It  is  not  for  the  royalties  that  Clare 
Lyster  cares,  sir,  but  for  the  person  that 
owns  them,'  was  the  retort  upon  the  tip  of 
Miss  Darrell's  tongue  ;  but  she  dared  not 
have  him  believe  that  all  was  smooth  sail- 
ing. It  was  necessary  for  her  peace  of  mind 
to  get  leave  to  tell  Clare — what  in  fact  she 
had  already  told  her. 

'  She  must  certainly  be  told  you  have  not 
got  the  money,  Herbert.' 

*  Dear  me,'  he  said,  greatly  troubled,  'can 
you  not  persuade  Clare  that  this  wretched 
money  of  mine  has  been  lost  in  some  other 
way  ?  I  don't  think  it  will  make  any 
difference,'  he  added  modestly,  *  but  I  see 
that  she  ought  to  know.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  must  never,  never  guess  what 
has  really  become  of  it.' 

'You  leave  this  to  me,'  said  Miss  Darrell 
thoughtfully,  '  and  I  think  I  may  almost 
promise  to  get  you  out  of  it.' 

When  Herbert  seized  her  hand  and 
gave  it  a  grateful  kiss,  it  is  possible  that 
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she  experienced  a  pang  of  remorse  for  her 
dupHcity ;  but  on  the  whole  I  regret  to 
say  she  felt  very  serene  and  comfortable. 
Women  like  a  stratagem  for  its  own  sake, 
even  when  there  is  no  wickedness  to  make 
it  piquant ;  and  when  they  succeed,  each 
flatters  herself  she  is  a  Machiavelli. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  little  old  lady  was 
debarred  from  boasting  of  it  to  other  ears. 

On  the  present  occasion,  she  had  another 
innocent  intrigue  on  hand,  which,  so  far, 
had  been  equally  successful.  She  had  had 
to  explain  away  the  absence  of  Clare,  who 
for  once  had  not  been  in  the  little  drawing- 
room  to  receive  Herbert  that  morninor. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  gone  into 
town  to  look  after  a  certain  present  she 
had  bespoken  for  him — for  it  was  his  birth- 
day— and  which  the  shopman  had  omitted 
to  send,  though  he  had  promised  to  do  so 
that  morning.  It  was  some  sort  of  aneroid 
barometer  she  had  heard  Herbert  describe 
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as  being  of  the  most  scientific  kind,  but 
which  was  nevertheless  unable  to  find  its 
way  to  Bellingham  Park,  on  Its  own  hook 
— though  it  had  a  hook.  Clare  had  been 
so  foolish  as  to  pay  for  It  beforehand, 
which  is  only  one  degree  more  repre- 
hensible, and  much  less  convenient,  than 
not  paying  for  it  at  all.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
article  had  not  been-  delivered  at  the  proper 
time.  As  it  happened,  when  Clare  called  for 
it,  she  found  that  certain  alterations  had  not 
been  attended  to.  It  was  growing  late, 
and  she  felt  that  to  wait  for  it  would  keep 
her  from  home  beyond  supper-time  ;  but  it 
was  a  fine  warm  evening,  and  she  knew 
Miss  Darrell  was  not  one  of  those  ladies 
who  picture  to  themselves,  when  a  guest 
chances  to  be  five  minutes  late  for  a  meal, 
either  a  hospital  ward  or  a  police  station ; 
whereas  if  a  birthday  present  is  late  for 
a  birthday.  It  is  no  longer  a  birthday  present, 
but  a  bathos. 
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At  last  the  thing  was  done,  and  slipping 
the  delicate  clever  contrivance  into  her 
pocket,  she  hurried  from  the  shop  into  the 
lighted  street.  It  was  much  later  by  this 
time  than  she  could  have  anticipated,  and 
she  was  looking  about  her  for  a  cab  when 
a  woman  suddenly  accosted  her,  haggard 
and  painted,  at  whose  touch — for  she  had 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  arm — Clare  shrank 
back  mechanically,  though  the  next  moment 
she  looked  at  her  very  differently. 

There  was  a  hopeless  wretchedness  in 
the  stranger's  eyes  that  went  straight  to 
her  heart,  and  also  a  certain  look  In  her 
face  that  was  not  wholly  unfamiliar,  though 
it  was  not  recognisable. 

'  Do  you  not  know  me,  Clare  Lyster  ?' 
'  Great  Heaven  !  It  Is  Mildred.' 
'  Yes,  It  Is  Mildred,'  returned  the  other, 
with  bitter  self-contempt.  '  I  need  not  ask 
what  you  took  me  for.  Perhaps  you 
would  rather  have  spoken  to  some  lost 
woman  In  the  streets  than  to  me.' 
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'  For  shame,  Mildred  !  why  should  you 
think  so  ?' 

'  Because  I  have  wronged  you,  and  you 
know  it.  If  you  do  not,  let  me  tell  you. 
It  was  I  who  planned  and  plotted  to 
deprive  you  of  your  lover  from  the  first. 
And  I  succeeded.  There  is  where  you 
had  your  revenge.' 

And  she  laughed  a  laugh  that  suited 
better  with  her  rouged  cheeks  and  glitter- 
ing eyes,  than  any  tears  could  have 
done. 

*  I  wanted  no  revenge,'  said  Clare  gently. 

'  But  you  have  it,'  continued  the  other, 
*  nevertheless.  Everything  you  want  comes 
to  you  without  seeking.' 

'  I  have  much  to  be  grateful  for,  indeed, 
replied  Clare    simply.      *  But   believe  me, 
it  gives  me  genuine  distress  to  find  you  are 
less  happy  than  myself.' 

'  You  pity  me,  then  ?' 

'  I  do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.' 

^  That  is   well.     To   be    pitied  by  you 
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fills  up  my  cup   of  bitterness.      I  drink  it 
now  to  the  very  dregs.' 

Her  tone  was  so  fierce,  and  she  looked 
so  wild  as  well  as  wretched,  that  Clare 
trembled  for  her  reason. 

*  Pray,  calm  yourself,  dear  Mildred. 
Let  us  go  into  yonder  shop  and  sit  down.' 
She  pointed  to  a  pastrycook's,  whefe  it 
struck  her  they  could  get  a  few  minutes' 
privacy  under  pretence  of  having  some 
refreshment.  '  If  you  have  anything  to 
tell  me ' 

'  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  but  not  there. 
I  cannot  sit  down,  because  then  I  begin  to 
think.  I  must  walk,  walk,  walk,  or  else 
my  brain  becomes  on  fire.' 

*  Then  walk  with  me,'  returned  Clare 
tenderly. 

She  recognised  the  anxiety  that  her  non- 
arrival  at  home  must,  sooner  or  later, 
create ;  but  she  knew  that  Nannie  and 
even  Herbert  would  forgive  her  absence, 
and  their  own  trouble  upon  her  account,  in 
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consideration  of  the  motive  that  had 
detained  her. 

They  moved  on  together  aimlessly,  side 
by  side,  and  for  some  time  in  silence,  but 
Clare  noticed  that  her  companion's  face 
was  looking  more  tranquil. 

'  It  seems  so  strange,'  she  murmured 
presentl}^  '  to  have  found  a  friend.  It  is 
so  sad  to  be  quite  alone  in  London.' 

*  But  where  is  your  husband  ?' 

*  My  husband !  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  have  a 
husband  ;  and  a  home,  which  he  is  supposed 
to  share  with  me.  It  is  not  a  nice  home, 
and  therefore  has  no  attractions  for  him. 
You  know  we  are  poor  people,  Clare.' 

*  I  did  not  know  that,  Mildred  ;  though 
of  course  I  knew  that  Sir  Peter  had  lost  a 
great  deal.' 

'  Poor  papa !  Yes,  he  has  lost  every- 
thing— I  had  almost  said,  *' including  his 
daughter,"  but  that  was  a  gain  to  him.  It  is  as 
much  as  he  can  do  to  get  bread  and  cheese/ 

*  But  I  heard  he  had  settled  money  on 
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you,    enough    to    keep   you    at    least    in 
comfort/ 

^  A  married  woman  has  no  money,' 
answered  the  other  bitterly.  '  My  husband 
finds  it  scarcely  enough  to  keep  himself.' 

*  Oh,  Mildred !  Mildred !  he  can  never 
be  so  base  as  that !' 

*  Can  he  not  ?'  she  answered  fiercely. 
*  You  should  know  he  can,  if  anybody. 
He  always  tells  me,  as  an  excuse  for  his  nig- 
gardliness, that  we  are  very  poorly  off,  and 
even  what  we  have  is  in  danger.  Papa's 
creditors,  it  seems,  have  laid  claim  to  it.' 

'  I  had  heard  of  that,  but  I  thought  their 
claim  had  failed,'  returned  Clare  pitifully. 
^  I  am  very,  very  sorry ;  but  if  poverty 
really  threatens  you,  that  is  surely  a  reason 
why  your  husband  should  be  economical. 
You  may  be  doing  him  wrong  in  thinking 
him  too  prudent,  when  he  is  only  careful 
for  both  your  sakes.' 

*  Careful !  Did  you  ever  know  him 
careful  even  for  his  own  sake  ?     My  house 
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is  not  far  off.  Here  is  the  address. 
Come  and  see  it,  and  judge  for  yourself.' 

'  1  cannot  do  that,  dear  Mildred ;  it  is 
growing  late,  and  Miss  Darrell,  with  whom 
I  am  living,  will  be  expecting  me.  Another 
day  you  shall  come  and  see  me,  and  we 
will  talk  over  what  can  be  done.' 

'  Oh,  I  see,  you  are  afraid  of  meeting 
Percy.  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  Clare. 
His  own  house  is  the  very  last  place  in 
which  to  find  a  man  like  him.' 

'  Oh,  Mildred,  this  is  shocking  !  Re- 
member he  is  your  husband.' 

*  Am  I  likely  to  forget  it  ?'  she  answered 
fiercely.  '  Does  the  slave  forget  he  has  a 
master  ?' 

*  But  surely  he  does  not  ill-treat  you, 
Mildred  ?' 

'  He  does  not  beat  me,  if  you  mean  that. 
But  what  was  it  we  used  to  read  together 
when  we  were  children  ?  Some  play 
where  some  one  is  said  to  speak  daggers 
though  he  uses  none.    That  is  what  he  did  ; 
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and  when  I  felt  the  steel  and  turned  upon 
him,  he  left  me.  In  the  day  I  seldom  see 
him ;  in  the  evening  never.  .  At  first  he 
told  me  he  was  detained  on  business  here 
and  there  ;  he  does  not  trouble  himself  now 
to  invent  excuses  for  his  absence.  Some 
day  he  will  desert  me  altogether.  Then  I 
shall  starve.' 

*  That  you  shall  never  do,'  said  Clare 
impulsively. 

'Will  you  promise  me  that?'  said  the 
other,  with  pitiful  earnestness.  *  Oh,  I  am 
so  afraid  of  starving !  At  one  time  I  never 
gave  a  thought  to  such  things  ;  it  seemed 
to  me  quite  natural  to  see  shivering  crea- 
tures in  want  of  a  piece  of  bread.  I  was 
only  interested  in  rich  people.' 

Clare  was  aware  of  that,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  many  things  that  from  an  early  date 
had  put  her  out  of  accord  with  Mildred. 
The  latter's  love  of  display,  devotion  to 
fashion,  and  general  artificiality  of  character, 
had  always  excited  in  her  a  certain  repul- 
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slon.  But  now  that  she  was  in  adversity  it 
was  different.  She  thought  of  the  bringing 
up  Mildred  had  had  ;  of  the  influences  that 
had  surrounded  her;  of  the  worthless 
books  on  which  her  imagination  had  been 
fed  ;  and  felt  nothing  but  compassion  for 
her,  and  the  desire  to  help  her. 

Where  she  pitied  her  most,  but  could  not 
help  her,  was  in  the  miserable  picture  she 
had  drawn  of  her  domestic  life  ;  yet  even 
there  she  essayed  to  give  her  comfort. 

'  When  a  man  is  worried  about  business 
affairs,  dear  Mildred — even  a  good  man 
such  as  my  dear  father  was — I  well  know 
it  is  apt  to  change  him.  Papa  could  never 
be  unkind,  but  he  became  at  times  dis- 
traught ;  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  re- 
marked to  him,  and  shut  himself,  as  it  were, 
within  himself.  If  one  had  not  known  him, 
one  would  have  said  he  was  careless  and  neg- 
lectful of  others,  when  in  fact  he  was  always 
thinking  how  to  benefit  them.  How  can  you 
tell  it  is  not  so  with — with  Percy  ?     How  do 
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you  know  he  is  not  engaged,  when  away 
from  home,  in  forwarding  your  common 
interests  ? — What  is  it,  Mildred  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ?' 

Clare  felt  her  companion's  fingers  press- 
ing her  arm  as  if  in  a  vice,  and  following 
the  direction  of  her  eyes,  beheld  this  spec- 
tacle. On  the  left  hand  of  the  street,  which 
was  a  wide  and  fashionable  one,  stood  one 
of  those  hotels  once  peculiar  to  the  Continent, 
but  which  have  of  late  become  common  in 
London,  where  dinners  only  are  served, 
and  which  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  English  inn.  The  house  was  one  of 
great  pretensions,  and  through  the  thin 
lace  curtains  of  the  gorgeous  and  well- 
lighted  dining-room  its  inmates  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  There  were  many  tables, 
each  laid  for  its  proper  quota  of  guests;  but 
that  nearest  the  window  close  to  which 
Clare  and  Mildred  stood  was  the  only  one 
occupied.  There  were  six  persons  seated 
at  it,  evidently  a   very   merry  party,   and. 
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from  the  early  hour  at  which  they  were 
dining-,  probably  bound  for  the  theatre. 
Next  the  window,  in  evening  dress,  and 
with  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  sat  Percy, 
and  beside  him  a  young  lady  to  whom 
he  was  evidently  paying  marked  atten- 
tion. 

*  Do  you  see  that?'  exclaimed  Mildred, 
in  low  but  vehement  tones;  *  that  is  my 
husband,  who  tells  me  he  does  not  know 
where  to  turn  for  a  'live-pound  note.' 

To  Clare's  ears  this  sounded  very 
strangely;  if  her  case,  she  thought,  had 
been  Mildred's,  the  idea  of  the  selfish  ex- 
travagance of  her  husband  would  not  have 
been,  under  such  circumstances,  the  first  to 
occur  to  her.  The  situation,  indeed,  im- 
pressed her  as  so  painful  that,  disregarding 
Mildred's  remark,  she  good-naturedly  en- 
deavoured to  explain  it  away. 

*  Do  not  judge  Percy  too  hastily,'  she 
said  ;  *  after  all,  there  is  no  harm  in  his 
dining  with  friends.' 
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'  Friends!'  she  answered  In  a  low,  shiver- 
ing voice;  'they  are  not  my  friends.' 

Here  the  company  rose,   and  a  servant . 
came  out  and  spoke  to  the  commissionaire 
in  attendance  : 

'  Three  hansoms  wanted/ 

The  commissionaire  whistled  shrilly,  and 
the  cabs  drew  up. 

Through  the  Mass  door  of  the  hotel  could 
be  seen  the  gentlemen  putting  on  the  ladies' 
cloaks  in  the  hall  within.  After  Percy  had 
performed  this  office  for  the  young  lady 
who  had  been  his  neighbour  at  the  table, 
he  handed  her  a  bouquet,  for  which  it  was 
plain  she  thanked  him  as  if  for  a  gift. 

'  That  is  your  first  love,  and  my  husband/ 
whispered  Mildred  in  terrible  tones. 

Clare,  alarmed  by  her  manner,  was  ap- 
prehensive of  some  public  disturbance;  but 
the  other  stood  motionless  and  silent  while 
the  party  entered  their  vehicles,  two  by 
two,  and  were  driven  off  to  some  theatre 
the  address  of  which  was  given  by  the  com- 
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missionalre.  Her  husband  passed  so  close 
to  Mildred,  who  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal herself,  that  his  companion's  cloak 
swept  her  dress. 

^And  now  I  am  going  home'  said  Mil- 
dred. 

The  last  word  had  such  an  extremity  of 
bitterness  in  it  that  for  the  moment  an  awful 
conviction  fixed  itself  upon  Clare  that  her 
companion  was  meditating  suicide.  In  this, 
however,  she  wronged  her,  or  rather  it 
would  be  more  just  to  say  she  over-rated 
her  capacity  for  wretchedness.  Mildred 
meant  only  what  she  said ;  her  husband, 
after  feasting,  had  gone  to  the  play,  no  doubt 
to  enjoy  himself,  and  be  made  much  of  by 
his  companions ;  while  she  was  left  to  fare 
on  some  remnant  of  a  meal,  and  to  pass  the 
melancholy  hours  alone.  Though  intensely 
miserable,  Mildred  did  not,  indeed,  appear 
to  be  so  shocked  as  Clare  was  ;  the  fact 
being  that  her  course  of  reading  had  ac- 
customed her  to  regard  with  some  philo- 
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sophy  what  girls,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  a  certain  modern  class  of  literature, 
shrink  from  with  disgust  and  repugnance. 
To  Mildred  it  seemed  more  base  in  Percy 
that  he  should  stint  her  while  he  indulged 
in  luxuries,  than  that,  being  her  husband,  he 
should  carry  on  a  flirtation  with  another 
woman.  She  had  been  assured,  on  what 
she  conceived  to  be  competent  authority, 
that  gentlemen  of  spirit  and  position  think 
but  lightly  of  the  marriage  tie ;  and  that 
this  liberal  notion,  if  not  actually  recipro- 
cated by  their  spouses,  is  regarded  by  them 
with  great  charity.  What,  however, 
doubtless  conduced  to  this  state  of  mind  in 
her  more  than  aught  else,  was  that  she  no 
longer  cared  for  Percy.  Her  love  for  him 
had  been  very  vehement,  and  had  lasted  for 
years  ;  but  her  marriage  with  him,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  had  been  more  her 
work  than  his,  had  dispelled  all  her  illusions. 
If  prosperity  had  attended  it,  she  would 
have  been  as  well  content,  even  though  her 
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husband  mloht  have  oriven  her  cause  for 
jealousy,  as  nine  women  out  of  ten  of  high 
fashion  and  flimsy  nature  contrive  to  be  ;  but 
to  be  poor  and  to  be  neglected  Is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  being  uncared  for  Indeed, 
but  at  the  same  time  having  the  means 
to  take  one's  own  way  in  the  world  and 
enjoy  It.  If  Mildred  could  have  dined  at 
an  hotel  herself,  and  gone  to  the  play  in 
equally  pleasant  company,  it  would  not  have 
spoilt  her  pleasure  (though  it  might  not, 
as  in  Percy's  case,  have  enhanced  it)  to 
reflect  that  her  consort  was  not  of  the  party. 
To  Clare,  with  Herbert's  birthday  gift 
in  her  pocket,  and  the  thought  of  how  that 
little  remembrance  would  please  him,  such 
sentlm*ents  as  these  were  utterly  unin- 
telligible. If  she  had  reflected  on  the 
matter  she  might  have  been  certain  that 
the  fact  of  Mildred's  having  denounced  her 
husband  to  another  woman,  and  to  her  of 
all  women,  was  clear  proof  that  his  conduct, 
save   when  it  caused  her  personal  incon- 
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venience,  had  no  longer  power  to  pain 
her  ;  but  this  sudden  and  unexpected  meet- 
ing with  Mildred,  the  disclosure  of  her 
unhappiness,  and  more  than  all,  the  having 
been  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  Percy, 
had  disturbed  Clare's  judgment,  and  left 
only  a  quick  sense  of  womanly  sympathy 
and  compassion. 

'  If  I  had  a  home  of  my  own  to  offer 
you,  Mildred,  I  would  say  ''  Come  to  it." 
But  you  know  that  I  am  living  with  Miss 
Darrell' 

'  Aye ;  the  old  maid  that  was  a  school- 
mistress. No,  I  don't 'think  I  should  get 
on  with  her.  I  would  rather  eo  to  the 
Burtons — they  are  Stokeville  folks,  who 
keep  a  boarding-house — only  Percy  said  it 
was  too  expensive.  How  strange  it  is  that 
the  same  man  can  be  so  lavish  and  yet  so 
mean  !' 

This  was  a  true  touch,  far  beyond  poor 
Mildred's  ordinary  powers ;  the  miser 
spendthrift,  though  he  exists,   is  but  litde 
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known  ;  but  she  had  had  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  him. 

'  You  will  be  in  to-morrow  If  I  call  on 
you  ?'  she  continued  earnestly.  '  You  will 
not  let  that  dreadful  old  woman  persuade 
you  to  say  ''  Not  at  home  "  ?' 

'  Oh,  Mildred,  how  could  you  think  It 
possible  ?'  said  Clare  reproachfully. 

'  Then  I  will  come  to  lunch.  I  do  so 
hate  to  take  my  meals  alone.' 

It  was  curious  how,  from  her  first  pas- 
sionate appeal,  and  notwithstanding  that 
painful  Incident  In  the  meantime,  Mildred 
had  sunk  back  Into  her  old  shallow  manner. 
It  somewhat  comforted  Clare,  while  It 
shocked  her;  and  upon  the  whole,  when 
they  parted  and  she  got  at  last  Into  a  cab, 
she  felt  less  miserable  upon  Mildred's 
account  than  she  had  done  at  first.  Her 
chief  fear,  after  all,  it  was  evident,  was  of 
poverty,  and  from  that,  at  least,  Clare 
could  shield  her ;  and  though  It  would  be 
robbing  Herbert  of  a  portion  of  what  had 
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been  wholly  designed  to  defray  his  scientific 
experiments,  she  knew  that  Herbert  would 
not  grudge  It.  What  a  pleasant  thing — 
though  she  was  far  from  subscribing  to 
Sir  Peter's  motto,  '  For  Cash  Only  ' — was 
the  possession  of  money  after  all ! 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

AN    UNEXPECTED    VISITOR. 

TH  E  news  Clare  brought  home  with  her 
saddened  rather  than  surprised  her 
audience.  The  three  sat  far  into  the  night 
discussing  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

'  If  a  marriage  such  as  Mildred's  had 
proved  a  happy  one,'  'said  Miss  Darrell, 
'  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  indeed.  I 
never  did  like  the  young  woman,  nor 
never  shall,  but  in  getting  that  man  for  a 
husband  I  can  easily  imagine  she  has  been 
punished  beyond  her  deserts.' 

It  was  a  severe  remark  to  make  in 
Clare's  presence,  who  had  once  been  so 
near  getting  him  herself ;  but  such  was  the 
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old  lady's  indignation  against  '  the  Fibber,' 
as  she  called  him,  that  she  could  never 
forego  an  opportunity  of  expressing  it. 

'  The  kindest  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
Mildred/  continued  Miss  Darrell,  •  would 
be  to  procure  her  separation  from  him.' 

'  Oh,  Nannie,  Nannie !  he  is  her  husband 
after  all,  remember,'  said  Clare  reprovingly. 

*  Of  course  he  is ;  that  is  just  the  diffi- 
culty. The  problem  is  how  she  is  to 
escape  from  him,  and  yet  retain  the  means 
of  livelihood.    What  do  you  say,  Herbert?' 

'  I  agree  wuth  Clare '  he  began. 

'  That  is  mere  surplusage,'  put  in  the 
old  lady  sardonically.  '  At  present,  more- 
over, Clare  has  said  nothing  to  agree 
with.' 

*  What  she  meant  to  say,  Nannie,'  pur- 
sued the  young  man  with  unruffled  good- 
humour,  'is  that  a  separation  between 
husband  and  wife  should  not  be  dreamt  of 
till  all  other  means  of  reconciliation  have 
been  tried.' 
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*  Reconciliation  presupposes  something 
of  goodness  and  tenderness  on  each  side ; 
in  this  case,  on  one  of  them  at  all  events, 
it  does  not  exist.  You  know  it  as  well  as 
I  do,  Herbert.' 

*  Then  the  question  Is/  returned  he, 
tacitly  accepting  the  position,  '  can  Mil- 
dred's husband  be  induced  to  agree  to 
a  separation  .^' 

'  He'd  jump  at  it,'  replied  Miss  Darrell, 
with  confidence. 

'  And  would  he  make  her  an  allow- 
ance, supposing  he  was  in  a  position  to 
do  so  1:' 

*  Most  certainly  not,'  answered  the  old 
lady,  with  even  more  intense  conviction. 

'  Then  It  becomes  a  question  of  How 
Much,  and  where  it  is  to  come  from.' 

^  Just  so  ;  like  most  other  problems  of 
human  life.' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Darrell,'  said  Herbert 
gravely,  *  it  is  my  belief  that  in  some 
previous  state  of  existence  you  carried  on 
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a   manufactory   in    Stokeville    on    an    ex- 
tensive scale.' 

*  Let  us  hope  I  was  more  successful  than 
some  people/  snapped  the  little  old  lady. 
'  Clare,  why  don't  you  take  my  part,  and 
rebuke  this  young  man,  who  is  very  rude 
to  me  ?' 

*  That  is  not  Clare's  business  yet,'  ob- 
served Herbert  audaciously. 

What  the  end  of  that  six  months'  '  pro- 
bation '  was  to  be,  it  seemed  he  now  took 
very  much  for  granted ;  as,  indeed,  did 
Clare  herself.  They  had  arrived  at  the 
same  goal  of  mutual  devotion,  albeit  by 
different  roads.  He  had  never  loved  any- 
one but  herself,  whereas,  as  she  had  con- 
fessed with  shame,  she  on  her  part  was 
unable  to  say  as  much  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
she  felt  that  although  she  did  not  deserve 
it,  she  was  now  really  beloved  for  the  first 
time.  With  this  conviction  it  is  no  wonder 
that  when  once  *  Love  struck  the  harp  of 
life/    in  her  case  *  the   chord  of  Self  had 
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passed  out  of  sight'  It  could  not  be  said 
of  her,  since  she  still  retained  such  sympathy 
for  others,  that  she  lived  only  for  Herbert  ; 
but  that  young  gentleman  and  his  interests 
were  certainly  in  the  occupation  of  a  great 
portion  of  her  mind.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  to  repent  of  a  good  intention,  but  the 
responsibilities  she  had  taken  upon  herself 
in  regard  to  Mildred  somewhat  troubled 
her.  She  wished  to  be  generous  to  her, 
but  as  she  had  already  given  all  she  had, 
in  thought,  to  Herbert,  it  seemed  like  being 
generous  with  other  people's  money. 

The  next  morning,  before  Mildred  should 
call,  therefore,  she  resolved  to  lay  this  case 
of  conscience  before  Miss  Darrell,  and  get 
the  benefit  of  her  advice. 

'  You  see,  Nannie,  poor  Mildred,  though 
you  may  not  like  her ' 

'  I  don't,'  put  in  the  uncompromising  old 
lady. 

*  Still  she  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine' 

*  Indeed !'  was  the  dry  rejoinder;  '  I  can't 
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say  that  I  ever  heard  of  her  doing  anything 
friendly  towards  you.  However,  since  you 
say  so,  I'll  take  your  word  for  it.' 

'Moreover,  my  father  and  hers  were  good 
neighbours  for  many  years,  and  closely  con- 
nected in  business.' 

'  I  remember  that ;  and  also  that  after 
your  father's  death  her  father  did  his  best 
to  ruin  you.' 

'  Not  to  ruin  me,  Nannie.' 
*  It  was  not  his  fault,'  murmured  the  old 
lady.     She  could  never  forget  that,  but  for 
Herbert,  Clare  w^ould  not  now  have  had  a 
penny  left  in  the  world. 

'  Still  he  only  took  what,  I  am  sure,  he 
thought  were  his  rights.' 

'  And  very  little  good  they  did  him,'  put 
in  the  other. 

'Just  so,'  pursued  Clare  good-naturedly; 
'on  the  other j^hand,  he  actually  did  me  a 
service  by  causing  me  to  leave  the  firm,  as 
I  thereby  escaped  its  responsibilities.  For, 
although   I  should  have   had   no   hand   in 
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Percy's  speculations,  I  should  have  suffered 
for  them.' 

'  Well,  that  is  true.  Somebody  — •  we 
needn't  mention  names— certainly  did  over- 
reach himself  in  that  matter.  I  can  see 
what  you  are  coming  to,  that  Sir  Peter  is 
your  benefactor,  and  therefore  that  his 
daughter  has  a  claim  upon  you.' 

'  That  is  not  the  ground  on  which  I 
should  plead  her  cause  with  you,  Nannie.' 

'  Then  I  should  like  to  know  upon  what 
ground  ?' 

'  Because  she  has  been  an  enemy,  and  is 
in  misfortune.' 

It  was  good  to  hear  the  tone  in  which 
those  words  were  said,  and  pleasant  to 
behold  the  face  of  her  who  listened  to 
them. 

'  Of  course  you  will  help  her,  my  darling; 
I  knew  that  all  along.  I  only  hoped  to 
moderate  your  generosity  by  pretending  to 
oppose  it,  just  as  one  gets  things  cheap  in 
shops   by  pretending   not   to  want  them. 
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You  may  frown,  but  I've  often  done  it,  my 
dear,  and  with  success.  I  know  I  am  par- 
simonious, but  I  flatter  myself  I  am  cun- 
ning.' 

'  You  are  just  the  best  creature  in  the 
world,  Nannie,  but  one  who  gives  herself 
the  worst  of  characters.  Now,  I  want  you  to 
advise  me  out  of  your  true  heart,  and  not 
out  of  that  scarecrow  one  you  use  to 
frighten  people  away  from  you,  if  poor 
Mildred's  case  should  prove  to  be  as  we 
suppose  it,  how  much  should  I  be  justified 
in  guaranteeing  her  out  of  my  present  in- 
come ?  Mr.  Oldcastle  has  invested  my 
money  so  well,  you  know,  that  it  brings  me 
in  ;^6oo  a  year.  I  had  comforted  myself 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  all  go  to  Her- 
bert, to  further  something  he  takes  interest 
in,  and  promised  myself  a  great  treat  in 
getting  it  all  settled  upon  him  before  our 
marriage  without  his  knowing  it ;  but  now 
I  must  deprive  myself  of  some  of  that  plea- 
sure— though,  of  course,'  she  added  with  the 
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least  tinge  of  a  flush,  '  It  is  a  pleasure, 
though  of  another  kind,  to  help  poor 
Mildred.' 

'  No  doubt  It  is  a  pleasure  to  such  as 
you,'  said  Miss  Darrell  thoughtfully,  'and  a 
very  innocent  and  healthy  one  ;  and  yet  I 
have  heard  you  say  quite  stupid  things  in 
depreciation  of  money.  The  poor  creature 
who  clings  to  it  for  its  own  sake,  who  is 
always  thinking  of  how  to  get  It,  or  of 
boasting  of  it  when  it  is  procured,  is  con- 
temptible enough,  Heaven  knows ;  but  to 
my  mind  the  man  who  sets  no  value  on  it 
(though  I  grant  he  Is  probably  a  much  less 
disagreeable  individual)  is  the  greater  fool. 
Though  itself  but  dross,  it  is  the  most 
powerful  instrument  for  good  that  man, 
nay,  or  woman,  since  it  fits  the  hand  -of  a 
simple  girl  like  you,  can  wield.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  Clare,  believe  me,  not  to 
possess  It — that  is,  to  be  in  actual  need  of 
it — is  to  be  without  a  weapon  in  a  forest  of 
wild   beasts;    nay,    it   is    not   only   to   be 
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defenceless  one's  self,  bat — what  with 
natures  like  yours  is  much  worse — to  be 
unable  to  protect  the  defenceless.  Analyse 
your  own  feelings  at  this  moment,  Clare,  and 
you  will  discover  that  for  three-fourths  of 
the  happiness  of  which  you  are  in  enjoy- 
ment, nay,  of  the  very  good  that  you  are 
now  purposing  to  do,  you  are  indebted  to 
the  possession  of  a  competence.' 

'  Now,  upon  my  word,  Nannie,'  ex- 
claimed Clare,  laughing,  '  except  that  last 
line  of  all,  which  struck  me  as  rather  a 
bathos,  I  call  that  quite  a  flight  of  oratory. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  wish  to  contend  that  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  well  off  and  able  to 
assist  others,  but  when  I  think  of  poor  Sir 
Peter — a  sort  of  dethroned  Midas — and 
what  comes  of  money-grubbing,  Fd  sooner 
live  on  a  crust ' 

'You  never  have  lived  on  a  crust,  my 
dear,'  put  in  Miss  Darrell.  '  If  you  had 
done  so,  you  would  find  that  the  feeding 
is    not   the   worst    part   of    such    an   ex- 
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istence.  I  must  say  for  Mildred  that  so 
far  she  seems  to  take  a  sensible  view 
of  the  situation. — Well,  Jane,  what  is 
it  ?'  for  here  the  parlour-maid  had  en- 
tered. 

'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  a  young  person 
has  called  to  see  Miss  Lyster.' 

Miss  Darrell  and  Clare  exchanged  a 
rapid  glance.  The  visitor  could  not  surely 
be  Mildred,  so  long  before  she  was  ex- 
pected, and  described  in  so  singular  a 
fashion. 

'  When  you  say  "  a  young  person,"  Jane, 
do  you  mean  a  young  lady  ?'  inquired  her 
mistress. 

*  Well,  ma'am,  it  might  be,  and  it  might 
not ;  she  did  come  in  a  keb,  but  she  is 
carrying  a  baby.' 

*  Good  gracious  I     Who  cait  it  be  ?' 

*  Please,  ma'am,  she  said  her  name  was 
of  no  consequence,  but  that  she  had  come 
from  Stokeville  to  see  Miss  Clare  on  busi- 
ness.' 
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*  It  Is  Gerald's  wife,  Nannie,'  whispered 
Clare. 

*  To  be  sure,  no  doubt.     What  on  earth 
could  have  brought  her  up  to  London  ?' 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

A    MENACE. 

UNTIL  she  now  beheld  her  m  Miss 
Darrell's  drawing-room,  Clare  had 
never  seen  her  half-brother's  wife.  Almost 
all  she  knew  of  her  was  from  Herbert,  who 
had  described  her  as  gentle  and  well- 
behaved,  and  getting  on  comfortably 
enough  at  Stokeville  now  that  her  lord  and 
tyrant  had  left  the  place.  But  Clare  had 
written  to  her  very  kindly  so  soon  as  she 
understood  her  true  position,  and  Rachel 
had  received  her  advances  with  warmth 
and  gratitude,  and  by  letter  acknowledged 
them.  Having  been  encouraged  to  write 
quite  frankly  about  herself,  she  had  done 
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SO  ;  most  Stokeville  girls  of  her  class  ex- 
press themselves  better  on  paper  than  viva 
voce  ;  they  are  not  bad  scholars,  and  the 
rough  gauche  manner  which  is  the  cloak  of 
their  independence  is  necessarily  absent 
from  the  lettered  page.  She  had  told 
Clare  of  Herbert's  kindness  to  her,  of  the 
trial  that  awaited  her,  and  presently  how 
she  had  gone  through  with  it,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  '  little  stranger.' 

If  the  child  had  not  'clothed  the  father 
with  a  dearness  not  his  due,'  its  father's 
misconduct  had  certainly  in  no  way  pre- 
judiced the  mother  against  it.  She  had 
written  of  it — albeit  if  Gerald  had  had  his 
way  it  would  have  been  without  a  legal 
status — with  a  pride  and  tenderness  that 
would  have  befitted  the  offspring  of  some 
pair  wedded  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
who  had  had  a  royal  duke  for  his  sponsor. 
As  Clare  now  entered  the  drawing-room, 
Rachel  held  the  child  out  to  her  as  though 
it  had  been  a  palm-branch  ;  not  indeed  that 
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any  sign  of  peace  or  goodwill  were  required 
between  them,  but  simply  because  it  was 
something  she  knew  the  other  would  be 
glad  to  see,  even  though  a  welcome  might 
be  wanting  to  herself.  Nor  was  she  dis- 
appointed ;  after  an  embrace  of  the  young 
mother  which  filled  Rachel's  eyes  with 
pride  and  pleasure,  Clare  took  the  child  in 
her  arms  and  began  to  fondle  it.  If  there 
was  aught  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  he 
was  bound  to  grow  up  her  enemy.  But  of 
that  she  took  no  thought ;  her  reflection,  as 
the  tendril-like  fingers  closed  about  her  own, 
was,  how  doubtful  it  was  that  an  infant  so 
thin  and  fragile  should  grow  up  at  all. 
'  Why,  Rachel,  the  dear  little  fellow  looks 
rather  delicate.' 

'Yes,  indeed.  Miss  Clare;  but  then' — with 
a  nervous  apprehension  and  eagerness  that 
showed  how  her  own  apprehensions  had 
been  excited  in  that  direction^ — 'he  has  come 
a  long  journey,  you  see,  for  one  so  young.' 

'  But  why  have  you  brought  him  up  to 
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London  ?  or  rather  why  have  you  come 
yourself,  since  you  two,  I  suppose,  are  in- 
separables ?' 

'  Well,  Miss  Clare,  it  was  bad  news  as 
brought  me — news  as  come  last  night  by 
post ;  news  from  my  husband.' 

'  Is  he  ill  ?' 

'  Worse,  much  worse  than  that,  Miss 
Clare.  He  is  coming  home  again  to  Stoke- 
ville.' 

*  But  I  thought  that  Herbert — that  is,  my 
cousin  Herbert  Newton — had  made  Gerald 
promise  that  he  would  remain  at  least  for 
some  years  out  of  England.' 

Clare  had  not  been  told  of  Gerald's  at- 
tempt to  murder  his  wife,  but  she  knew 
that  he  had  ill-treated  her  and  was  in  some 
way  liable  to  legal  punishment,  under  threat 
of  which  he  had  been  got  rid  of. 

'  Promise  1'  echoed  Rachel.  '  Heaven 
help  the  man  or  woman  who  trusts  to 
Gerald  Lyster's  promise  !  I  feel,  for  all  that 
Mr.    Newton  said  to  the  contrary,  that  I 
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shall  never  be  safe  from  him  ;  but  it  was 
not  on  rny  own  account  that  I  have  come 
here  to-day,  Miss  Clare,  but  upon  yours. 
From  my  husband's  letter,  though  I  don't 
rightly  understand  it,  I  feel  sure  he  means 
mischief  to  you,  and,  thinking  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  providing  against  it,  and 
fearing  to  trust  this  to  the  post,  I  came  up 
to  you  at  once.' 

^  That  was  very  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
you,  Rachel,'  said  Clare,  taking  the  letter 
from  her  hand,  'but  Gerald  can  do  me  no 
mischief  that  I  am  aware  of.' 

Most  people  would  have  said  '  no  more 
mischief,'  but  it  was  not  Clare's  way  to 
admit  her  own  wrongs  ;  in  Rachel's 
presence  too,  who  was  after  all  his  wife, 
she  was  careful  to  say  nothing  against 
Gerald.  At  the  same  time  she  was  not 
one  of  those  weak  characters  who,  in 
forgiving  an  enemy,  lose  sight  of  his  innate 
baseness,  and  imagine  that  their  pardon 
not  only  condones  the  crime  but  reforms 
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the  criminal.      In  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
knew  that  her  father's  son  was  a  villain. 

'  Rachel/  he  wrote  in  his  beautiful 
clerkly  hand,  '  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  am  coming  back  to  England. 
I  had  arranged,  as  you  probably  heard,  to 
remain  away  for  some  time,  but  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  I  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  my  speculations  over  here,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  things  look  brighter  for 
me  at  home.  My  sister  Clare  will,  I 
think,  now  perceive  that  it  will  be  to  her 
advantage  to  remember  how  near  of  kin  I 
am  to  her.  If  she  does  not  see  this  she 
had  better  consult  her  cousin  Herbert,  who 
has  a  sharp  eye  for  business.  It  seems 
Sir  Peter,  after  all,  had  not.  If  his 
creditors  knew  of  something  I  could  tell 
them,  they  would  have  cause  to  rub  their 
hands.  I  am  so  plaguy  hard  up  that  I 
am  coming  by  cargo  ship,  so  that  you  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  make  things  pleasant 
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for  me  with  Clare,  beforehand.  I  shall 
arrive  by  the  Phoenix,  at  the  port  of 
London,  on  the  loth  of  September,  or 
thereabouts,  and  shall  expect  to  find  you 
with  a  good  supply  of  cash.  I  write  to 
you  instead  of  to  Clare,  because  you  know 
me  better  than  she  does,  and  will  make  her 
understand  that  when  I  say  a  thing  I  mean 
it.  What  I  say  now  is  that  I  intend  to 
have  my  rights. 

*  Gerald  Lyster.' 

*  What  does  it  all  mean,  Rachel  ?'  in- 
quired the  bewildered  Clare. 

'  Mischief,  Miss  Clare ;  of  that  I'm  cer- 
tain. As  for  the  rest,  I  know  nowt  about 
it,  except  that  he  wants  money.  His  heart 
is  so  set  upon  that,'  she  added  bitterly, 
*  that  he  does  not  even  ask,  you  see,  whether 
the  child,  which  he  knew  was  coming  into 
the  world,  is  alive  or  dead.' 

*  This,  then,  is  the  first  time  you  have 
heard  from  him  ?'  said  Clare,  scarce  know- 
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ing  what  she  said  ;  a  vague  sense  of  peril 
had  seized  hold  of  her.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  to  advise  her,  and  on  whose 
sympathy  and  judgment  she  could  rely  in 
any  case  ;  a  thing  indeed  to  be  thankful 
for,  and  as  she  looked  upon  poor  Rachel, 
who  had  staked  her  all  and  lost  it  (as  she 
herself  had  been  so  nearly  doing),  and  had 
no  such  loving  counsellor  to  whom  to  take 
her  troubles,  her  heart  w^as  filled  with  pity. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Clare,  it  is  the  first  time  ;  nor 
should  I  have  heard  from  him  at  all,  but 
that,  as  you  see,  he  wants  something. 
Something  that  I  am  to  get  for  him  out  of 
you,  and  which  I  never  will  get  for  him. 
He  may  kill  me  if  he  pleases — that  is,  he 
might,  if  it  were  not  for  the  child,'  she 
added,  in  a  tone  half  tender,  half  apolo- 
getic— '  but  I  will  have  no  hand  in  hurting 
you.  Perhaps  Mr.  Newton,  who  is  so  wise 
and  kind,  may  know  how  to  advise  us.' 

'  Stay,'  said  Clare,  '  that  is  his  knock  at 
the    door.'       (Clare    knew    that    now,  and 
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could  have  recognised  his  step  among  ten 
thousand.)     '  He  has  come  just  in  time/ 

*  Heaven  bless  him  !'  cried  Rachel. 
*  He  saved  my  baby  boy.' 

One  might  have  thought,  in  alluding 
thus  indirectly  to  Herbert  having  saved 
her  own  life,  Rachel  implied  that  her  own, 
in  its  then  wretched  plight,  had  not  been 
worth  saving ;  but  one  had  only  to  follow 
her  eager  looks,  and  mark  the  hungry  love 
with  which  they  devoured  the  child,  to  un- 
derstand that  the  two  were  one  ;  or  rather 
that  the  woman's  self  had  died  to  rise 
again  and  dwell  within  those  narrower 
limits.  What  struck  Clare  with  a  sort  of 
terror — for,  not  knowing  the  extremity  of 
Gerald's  guilt,  she  did  not  understand  that 
his  intention  to  return  home  was  a  menace 
to  both  wife  and  child — was  that  Rachel's 
love  for  her  Infant,  so  far  from  softening 
her  towards  its  father,  seemed  to  increase 
her  loathing  of  him. 

To  Clare,  on  the  brink  of  marriage,  and 
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associating  the  name  of  husband  with  all 
tenderness  and  trust,  such  a  state  of  things 
was  terrible.  Indeed,  as  Miss  Darrell 
afterwards  observed  in  confidence  to  her 
furred  favourite,  '  If  with  the  example  of 
Rachel  and  Mildred  before  her  Clare 
marries  at  all,  it  will  show  she  has  a  deal 
more  courage  than  you  and  I,  Fluff.' 

'What!  Rachel.^  No  bad  news,  I 
hope,'  were  the  first  words  that  burst  from 
Herbert's  lips,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
Clare's  visitor. 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Herbert ;  my  husband  is  coming 
home.' 

'  He  had  better  not,'  was  the  stern 
reply. 

Rachel  put  Gerald's  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  whispered,  with  a  shiver,  '  He  is  on  his 
way  already.' 

Herbert  read  it  through  very  carefully, 
with  knitted  brows  and  lips  tightly  pressed 
together,  as  Clare  had  never  before  seen 
them. 
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'  What  does  he  mean  ?'  she  faltered. 
'  What  does  he  want  of  me  ?' 

'  What  he  has  always  wanted,  and  what 
he  shall  never  get/  answered  Herbert 
slowly — *  hush-money.' 

'  But,  Herbert,  I  don't  understand ' 

'  How  should  you,  my  darling,'  he  inter- 
rupted with  a  faint  smile,  '  when  the  matter 
in  question  is  extortion,  and  means  perjury  ? 
Fortunately  I  have  brought  with  me  this 
morning  the  best  of  counsellors  ;  Mr.  Old- 
castle  is  in  town  on  business,  and  I  per- 
suaded him  to  look  in  at  lunch.  He  is 
now  having  a  tHe-a-tete  with  Miss  Darrell. 
While  you  finish  your  talk  with  Rachel  I'll 
just  run  down  and  have  a  word  with  him 
about  this.' 

'  One  moment,  Herbert,'  interposed  Clare 
calmly,  but  with  pale  face  ;  '  this  letter  says, 
"■  If  Sir  Peter's  creditors  knew  of  something 
that  I  could  tell  them,  they  would  have 
cause  to  rub  their  hands  ;"  does  that  mean 
my  creditors  ?' 
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'  How  can  they  be  your  creditors  when 
you  are  not  in  the  firm  ?' 

'  Yes,  but  I  remember  when  poor  Sir 
Peter  failed,  that  some  one  said  It  was  a 
good  thing  for  me,  as  It  had  turned  out, 
that  dear  papa's  money  was  out  of  the 
business/ 

*  Undoubtedly  it  was.  If  it  had  been 
there  it  would  have  been  lost  ;  though  It 
would  have  been  very  hard  upon  you,  since 
you  would  have  been  the  victim  of  reckless 
trading  over  which  you  would  have  had 
no  control.' 

'  And  does  not  Gerald  imply  that  my 
m.onev  was  in  the  business,  and  not  out 
of  it,  at  the  time  that  the  firm  failed  ?  Pray 
tell  me  the  truth,  Herbert  —  the  whole 
truth.' 

*  My  dear  Clare,  to  extract  truth  from 
any  words  of  Gerald's  is  an  impossibility. 
I  confess,  however,  it  strikes  me,  as  It  does 
you,  that  he  has  some  scheme  in  his  mind 
— a   fraudulent   one  we  may  be   sure — to 
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place   you,   or   rather  to  make-believe  to 
place  you,  in  the  position  you  describe/ 

'  But  why  fraudulent,  why  make-believe, 
Herbert  ?  I  know  you  thought  the  story 
Gerald  told,  and  through  which  I  became 
disconnected  with  the  firm,  untrue  ;  now 
suppose  he  admits  it  was  untrue.' 

'Admits  !  What  is  his  admission  worth? 
or,  for  that  matter,  his  oath  either  ?  Of 
course  he  must  prove  it.' 

*  But  if  he  does  prove  it  ?  Dear  Herbert, 
let  me  know  the  worst.' 

'  If  he  does  prove  it — if  judge  and  jury 
could  be  persuaded  to  believe  a  fellow 
already,  by  his  own  confession,  perjured — 
then  your  fortune  would  become  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  firm.' 

*  In  other  words,  I  should  thereby  be 
penniless,  Herbert.' 

*  Nay,  if  you  come  to  paraphrase,'  he 
answered  with  a  light  laugh,  *  I  should 
thereby  obtain  my  heart's  desire.  My  only 
objection  to  you  is  that  by  comparison  with 
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myself  you  are  an  heiress.  That  is,'  he  put 
in  hastily,  *'  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
know  I  am  as  poor  as  Job.' 

Clare  sighed  and  inclined  her  head. 

'What  a  lucky  thing/ thought  Herbert, 
*  that  Miss  Darrell  has  already  told  her. — 
Well/  he  went  on,  '  so  far  it  would  be  much 
more  pleasant  and  of  a  piece,  as  it  were, so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  we  should  neither  of 
us  have  a  fortune ;  but  for  you  it  would  be 
by  no  means  so  comfortable,  and  therefore  I 
am  not  going  to  let  you  part  with  yours  at 
this  highwayman's  "Stand  and  deliver."' 

It  was  balm  to  Clare  to  hear  her  lover 
speak  so  lover-like  and  (what  is  very 
different)  so  truthfully:  it  was  not,  as  she 
well  knew,  for  her  money  that  Herbert  had 
wooedher;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  stood 
in  sore  need  of  balm.  The  barb  of  a  bitter 
disappointment  had  pierced  her  heart,  and 
was  rankling  there ;  she  already  foresaw  in 
that  vague  menace  of  her  half-brother's 
the  overthrow  of  her  highest  hopes.     The 
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promise  she  had  held  out  to  herself  of  be- 
coming of  material  service  to  her  future 
husband  might  now  remain  for  ever  unful- 
filled; his  bride,  in  addition  to  her  other 
shortcomings,  would  now  come  to  him 
empty-handed.  Even  the  help  that  she  had 
had  in  her  mind  to  guarantee  to  Mildred  it 
might  be  out  of  her  power  to  bestow.  For 
the  first  time  she  felt  it  possible  that  the 
estimate  in  which  worldly  wealth — or  rather 
a  sufficiency — was  held  by  Nannie,  might 
not  after  all  be  an  exaggerated  one.  At 
this  moment,  at  all  events,  money  was 
making  for  her  all  the  difference  between 
contentment  and  melancholy.  As  to  Gerald, 
he  had  doubtless  no  other  motive  save  to 
get  it,  in  all  he  did  }  He  was  a  highway- 
man, as  Herbert  had  said — yes,  that  was 
very  true  ;  and  yet,  though  he  had  no  right 
to  wdiat  he  demanded,  it  might  not  be  the 
property  of  the  wayfarer  of  whom  he  asked  it. 
In  view  of  such  a  possibility,  at  all  events, 
she  could  not  chime  in  with  Herbert's  last 
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confident  remark  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  shrank  from  arguing  the  question.  It 
was  one  she  felt  she  ought  to  look  at  face 
to  face  alone,  and  free  from  external  pres- 
sure. '  Come,  Rachel/  she  said  abruptly, 
*  it  is  high  time  you  took  your  bonnet  off : 
I  will  show  you  to  my  room.' 

Some  apology  might  have  seemed  reason- 
ably due  to  Rachel  for  having  so  long  kept 
up  a  conversation  in  which  she  had  had  no 
part,  but  the  fact  was  that  that  young 
woman  had  herself  never  ceased  talking  to 
the  fourth  person  present,  who  on  his  part 
had  shown  the  utmost  attention  within  the 
power  of  staring  eyes,  closed  fists,  and  an 
occasional  jerk  of  both  legs,  to  show. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps, 
Herbert  was  not  unwilling  to  escape  from 
Clare's  society ;  her  apprehensions,  since 
he  had  no  power  to  allay  them,  troubled 
him  ;  her  questions  he  found  it  difficult  to 
answer;  and,  above  all,  he  was  alarmed 
lest,    from    tenderness   of  conscience,    she 
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might  come  to  some  too  hasty  resolution, 
from  which  (as  he  knew  by  experience) 
no  argument  of  self-interest  would  have 
force  to  move  her  a  hair's-breadth. 

Below  stairs  long-headed  Mr.  Oldcastle 
and  keen-sighted  Miss  Darrell  were  await- 
ing him ;  and  he  eagerly  desired  the 
benefit  of  their  counsel  under  circumstances 
grave  and  menacing  enough  in  any  case, 
and  which  might  even  involve  (however 
undeserved)  both  disgrace  and  ruin. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

A    BRIEF    FRIENDSHIP. 

AMONG  the  many  things  that  turn 
out  contrary  to  human  expectation 
there  are  few  more  annoying  than  the 
missing  fire  of  our  good  intentions ;  and 
this  is  specially  the  case  as  regards  the 
subject  of  them.  For  as  to  the  object,  if 
that  fails,  it  is  only  fortune  that  is  to  blame 
for  it ;  we  have  done  our  best,  and  if  book- 
keeping is  properly  attended  to  in  the 
celestial  regions,  have  earned  a  good  mark 
for  ourselves  in  the  angelic  record ;  it  is 
when  the  subject  of  our  goodwill  turns 
out  unsatisfactorily  that  we  feel  the  shoe 
pinch.     To  Clare   Lyster  the  opportunity 
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(which  at  the  time  she  imagined  she 
possessed)  of  doing  Mildred  a  good  turn 
had  been  honestly  welcome.  There  was, 
that  is,  no  afterthought  behind  it  (such  as 
would  have  lurked  in  some  female  bosoms) 
'of  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of 
her  rival  and  enemy ;  no  gratification  in 
the  fact  that  the  husband  Mildred  had 
filched  away  from  her  had  proved,  after  all, 
a  bad  bargain.  She  felt  nothing  but  com- 
miseration for  her  old  playmate  and  com- 
panion's lot,  and  an  eager  desire  to  amend 
it.  The  extremity  of  Mildred's  wretched- 
ness had  even  invested  her  in  Clare's  eyes 
with  certain  attributes  which  she  was  far 
from  possessing.  The  halo  of  misfortune 
had  shed  upon  her  that  artificial  light  in 
which  the  illused  appear  innocent,  and  the 
poor  deserving.  To  Clare,  Mildred's  reve- 
lation of  the  previous  evening  had  seemed 
the  outcome  of  desperation.  Life,  upon 
its  present  terms,  she  thought,  had  become 
intolerable  to  her,  and  if  bitter  experience 
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had  not  taught  her  wisdom,  it  had,  at  least, 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  worthlessness  of 
those  views  of  life  she  had  formerly  enter- 
tained. In  all  this  she  was  mistaken. 
Mildred  was  one  of  those  persons  (alluded 
to  by  an  ancient  writer)  from  whom  folly 
would  never  have  departed,  even  though 
she  had  been  brayed  in  a  mortar.  The 
sight  of  Clare's  familiar  face  in  the  wide 
world  of  London  had  roused  her  in  a 
moment  of  passionate  impulse  to  lay  bare 
her  woes  ;  and  what  had  happened  after- 
wards had  so  excited  her  indignation  that 
she  had  felt  no  reo^ret  for  havino-  done 
so.  But  with  the  morning  had  come  re- 
pentance. Circumstances  had  in  no  way 
altered  with  her;  passionately,  madly,  as 
she  had  once  adored  her  husband,  the  time 
had  gone  by  for  the  revival  of  any  illusion 
concerning  him  :  even  if,  for  example,  he 
had  given  himself  the  trouble,  which  he 
had  not,  to  explain  away  to  her  his  conduct 
of  the   previous    evening,   she  would  not 
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have  believed  him  on  his  oath.  But  for 
all  that  she  felt,  as  respected  Clare,  that 
she  had  humiliated  herself  unnecessarily. 

And  yet  she  was  not  unused  to  humilia- 
tion. That  very  morning  she  had  received 
a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  to  some 
minds  would  have  seemed  indeed  to  have 
plumbed  the  very  depths  of  degradation. 
She  had  not  shown  it  to  her  husband — she 
showed  him  nothing  now^ ;  all  confidence 
was  at  an  end  between  them — but  if  she 
had  done  so,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
manifested  no  annoyance  ;  his  views  upon 
such  matters  being  philosophic. 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Fibbert, 

*  I  deeply  regret  to  hear  the  credi- 
tors of  your  father's  firm  are  likely  to  gain 
possession  of  the  property  which,  as  you 
say,  he  obviously  intended  to  be  your 
security  against  any  reverse  of  fortune  such 
as  has  unhappily  taken  place.  In  case 
your   apprehensions  should    be  realised   I 
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shall  be  very  willing  to  guarantee  to  you 
the  modest  sum  per  annum  you  suggest. 
My  own  responsibilities  are  just  now  (as 
you  may  guess)  considerable,  and  do  not 
admit  of  my  assisting  you  more  materially  ; 
but  to  the  allowance  in  question  you  are 
very  welcome.  With  respect  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  your  taking  up  your  quarters  with 
the  Burtons  or  elsewhere,  that  is  a  matter 
upon  which  I  must  be  excused  from  oftering 
an  opinion. 

'  Yours  truly, 

*  Frank  Farrer.' 

After  her  husband's  departure  that 
morning  Mildred  sat  with  this  letter  before 
her  for  a  longer  time  than  perhaps  she  had 
ever  before  given  to  serious  reflection. 
She  was  not  ignorant  that  the  acceptance 
of  her  late  lover's  offer  (which,  however,  as 
we  have  seen,  she  had  herself  invited) 
would  be  equivalent  to  separation  from  her 
husband.      If  she  became   Frank   Farrer's 
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pensioner  it  was  clear  she  would,  so  far  as 
Percy  was  concerned,  have  burnt  her  boats. 
But  however  suspicious  matters  might 
look — and  the  more  suspicious  they  looked 
the  better,  since  the  more  they  would  annoy 
her  husband — Mildred  had  no  design 
against  his  honour. 

She  was  a  woman  (of  whom  there  are 
many)  almost  as  free  from  vice  as  from 
virtue,  not  onlv  the  victim  but  the  slave  of 
circumstances.  Under  favourable  condi- 
tions she  might  have  been  (as  Miss  Darrell 
had  once  suggested)  a  professional  beauty, 
and  under  unfavourable  ones  she  might  have 
been  worse — much  worse.  But  she  had  no 
inherent  vice.  She  had  written  to  Frank 
Farrer,  first,  because  he  was  the  only  person 
sheknewinapositiontoafford  her  assistance ; 
and  secondly,  because  her  study  of  social 
butterflies  and  the  like  had  led  her  to 
believe  that  a  man  in  his  position  would  be 
eager  to  give  it.  Fortunately  for  her,  the 
motive  that  influenced   him   was   a  more 
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generous   one   than   would  have  actuated 
most  gentlemen  of  fashion. 

He  was  very  willing  to  shield  from  want 
the  woman  on  whom  (under  whatever  mis- 
apprehensions of  her  character)  he  had 
once  bestowed  his  love,  but  he  meditated 
no  revenge  upon  the  man  who  had  robbed 
him  of  her.  As  for  herself,  he  now  cared 
for  her  no  more  than  for  some  beautiful 
and  historical  personage,  such  as  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  whom  time  and  chance 
had  removed  from  his  own  horizon 
altogether.  And  of  this  Mildred  was  only 
too  well  aware.  In  her  letter  to  the  young 
man  she  had  adverted — indirectly  indeed, 
but  still  too  significantly  to  have  escaped 
his  attention — to  the  relations  that  had  once 
existed  between  them ;  but  his  reply  struck 
no  answering  note.  Its  coldness,  indeed, 
filled  her  with  bitterness.  '  My  own 
responsibilities,  as  you  may  guess,  are  just 
now  considerable,'  was  an  allusion  to  his 
marriage  with  a  young  lady  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  of  the  preparation  for  which  she 
had  heard  from  the  Burtons,  who  kept  up 
their  connection  with  Stokeville  for  business 
reasons.  It  was  wormwood  to  her  that 
this  man,  for  whom  she  had  never  cared 
and  whom  she  had  so  shamefully  jilted, 
should  have  dared  to  write  of  his  enga^^e- 
ment  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  a  word 
of  apology  or  tender  regret.  But  her  in- 
dignation by  no  means  prompted  her  to 
cast  his  orenerous  offer  in  his  teeth.  On 
the  contrary,  she  was  all  the  more  resolved 
to  hold  him  to  it  and  spoil  the  Egyptian. 
With  the  income  she  had  asked  of  him, 
which,  notwithstanding  he  had  called  it 
modest,'  was  by  no  means  contemptible, 
she  would  be  enabled  to  live  at  the  Burtons' 
in  some  degree  of  comfort,  even  if  she 
failed  to  receive  any  allowance  from  her 
husband.  Whatever  she  might  extract 
from  the  bounty  of  Clare  Lyster  would  be 
so  much  over  and  above  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  not  less  welcome  upon 
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that  account.     And   In   this  case  too,  she 
felt  she  would    be    spoillnor   an  Eg\^ptian. 
For,    however    the    manner    of    her    old 
acquaintance  might  have  seemed  to  protest 
the   contrary,    Mildred   on   reflection   was 
convinced  that  she  had  not  been  altogether 
displeased  at  the  troubles  that  had   over- 
taken her  successful  rival.     It  was  not  in 
human  nature  (so  she  reasoned,  because  it 
was  not  in  her  nature)  that  a  girl  in  Clare's 
position  could  have  forgiven  her  trespass 
against  her  at  the  mere  spectacle  of  her 
misfortune.     No  doubt  it  had  been  a  secret 
satisfaction  to  Clare  to  have  been  able  to 
promise  her  assistance,  whether  in  the  way 
of  help  to  escape  from  the  man  she  had 
schemed  to  win  from  her,  or  as  a  mere  act 
of   charity.     And    in    Clare's    case,    as    in 
Frank's,     she    was    resolved    to    secure    it 
without    thankfulness    and    free    from    all 
sense  of  oblioration. 

A  little  before  the  hour  agreed  upon  she 
accordingly    called    in    Bellingham    Park. 
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She  was  shown  up  to  the  drawing-room, 
whither  Clare  at  once  came  down  to  meet 
her  with  grave  face.  She  was  sorrowful 
as  ever  upon  Mildred's  account,  and  pained 
upon  her  own,  since  the  pleasure  she  had 
promised  to  herself  of  assisting  her  might 
now  lie  out  of  her  power.  The  two 
women  embraced  affectionately,  the  one 
because  her  feeling  prompted  her  to  do 
so,  the  other  because  her  interest  sug- 
gested it,  and  simulation  (when  passion 
had  not  the  upper  hand)  was  easy  to 
her. 

*  Dear  Mildred,  are  things  any  better 
with  you  ?'  asked  Clare  gently. 

*  Better  with  me  }  how  should  they  be 
better  with  me  ?'  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone 
the  bitterness  of  which  hardly  concealed 
its  impatience. 

The  mood  of  the  previous  night  was 
over ;  she  resented  the  other's  compassion 
now,  and  was  in  no  humour  for  her  sym- 
pathy.    If  it  had  been  possible  she  would 
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have  taken  Clare's  money  In  her  hand  and 
left  her  without  a  word. 

Poor  Clare,  who  was  not  herself  of  a 
variable  mind,  was  unable  to  understand 
this  change  of  front. 

*  I  thought — that  Is  I  hoped,'  she  faltered 
— *  that  you  and  your  husband  might  have 
come  to  some  sort  cf  explanation.  Oh, 
Mildred,  I  have  been  thinking  so  much 
about  you  !  I  do  trust  that  you  will  do 
nothing  hastily,  without  counting  the  cost.' 

*  The  cost  is  just  what  I  have  to  con- 
sider, and  nothing  else,'  returned  Mildred 
bitterly.  '  My  one  desire  is  to  get  away 
from  this  man,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  wish  to  retain  me.  You  have  heard 
of  a  marriage  de  convenance.  Well,  what  I 
am  about  to  effect  is  a  separation  de  conve- 
naftce.     The  only  difficulty  is  the  de  quou 

The  scoffing  tone  of  this  speech,  the 
French  phrases  with  which  it  was  inter- 
larded, and  the  manner  of  her  companion, 
filled  Clare  with  a  horror  that  seemed  to 
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freeze  her  powers  of  speech.  Unconscious 
of  the  impression  she  was  creating,  and 
suspicious  of  the  others  silence,  it  was 
with  some  acidity  that  Mildred  continued  : 

*  You  were  good  enough  to  say  you 
would  do  your  best  to  help  me  in  this 
matter,  Clare.  You  have  not  altered  your 
mind,  have  you,  since  last  night  ?' 

*  I  have  not  altered  my  mind,  Mildred, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you,'  returned 
Clare  slowly;  'but ' 

She  hesitated,  not  knowing  how  much  it 
w^as  wise  to  tell  concerning  Gerald's  letter, 
and  Mildred  struck  in,  contemptuously : 

'  But  you  were  going  to  say,  I  suppose, 
that  you  have  consulted  your  friend  the 
schoolmistress  in  the  meantime,  and  she  has 
advised  prudence,  or  the  young  gendeman 
from  the  railway  works  has  given  the  signal 
for  caution.' 

*  Oh,  Mildred !  Mildred !  how  can  you  be 
so  cruel,  so  unjust  1'  cried  Clare.  'It  is 
quite  true  I  spoke  about  you  both  to  Her- 
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bert  and  Miss  Darrell,  but  neither  of  them 
are,  as  you  think,  your  enemies.  I  will 
help  you  all  I  can,  I  will  indeed.  My 
desire  to  do  so  Is,  heaven  knows,  as  strong 
as  ever.  But  since  last  night  a  great  mis- 
fortune has  happened,  or  rather  I  should 
say  threatens  to  happen  me.  If  it  passes 
away  I  will  help  you  to  the  uttermost  of 
my  power ;  if  it  does  not  pass  away  I  shall 
be  powerless  to  help  even  myself,  for  I 
shall  lose  <every  farthing  I  possess.' 

It  was  impossible  to  disbelieve  Clare  as 
she  spoke  those  words.  Even  the  habitual 
liar,  to  whom  the  very  aspect  of  truth  from 
within  has  been  forgotten,  can  recognise 
it — from  without — in  another. 

'  Dear,  dear !  that  is  very  unfortunate,' 
said  Mildred. 

Her  tone  was  full  of  sincere  regret,  for 
she  was  thinking  of  the  matter  as  it  affected 
herself  and  not  her  companion  ;  indeed,  so 
intense  was  her  egotisai  that  fortunately  for 
Clare  she  had  not  the  curiosity  to  inquire 

VOL.  III.  i^ 
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how  the  peril  to  the  other's  fortunes  had  been 
brought  about ;  or  perhaps,  being  '  Stoke- 
ville  born,'  the  sudden  change  from  com- 
petence to  poverty  did  not  strike  her  as 
being  particularly  abnormal,  or  to  be 
wondered  at. 

'  Most  unfortunate,'  continued  Mildred, 
wondering  within  herself  whether  Mr. 
Farrer's  allowance  could  be  made  to  'do/ 
unsupplemented  from  Clare's  purse,  '  and 
most  inopportune.  I  can  see  you  are 
really  sorry  that  you  cant  help  me,'  she 
added  graciously;  '  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
great  disappointment.' 

'  It  is  to  7ne,  I  assure  you,  dear  Mildred. 
For  myself  I  may  truly  say  I  trust  it  Is 
only  a  pleasure  deferred.  There  is  the 
luncheon-bell — bad  as  my  news  is,  I  hope  it 
has  not  spoilt  your  appetite.' 

'  I  don't  think  I'll  lunch  with  you  to- 
day, my  dear,'  said  Mildred,  who  had  not 
relished  the  idea  of  the  society  of  '  the  old 
schoolmistress,'  as  she  called  her,  from  the 
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first,  and  had  only  persuaded  herself  to 
submit  to  it  on  the  ground,  no  longer  exist- 
ing, that  it  was  worth  her  while. 

'Oh,  Mildred,  but  I  hope  you  will,' 
pleaded  Clare  ;  *  for  we  quite  expected  you, 
you  know,  and  Miss  Darrell  has  been  at 
such  pains  to  provide  what  I  told  her  you 
used  to  like.  As  it  happens,  too,  there  are 
some  of  your  old  Stokeville  friends  here — 
Herbert  and  Mr.  Oldcastle — and  there's 
poor  Rachel,  too ' 

'  What  ?  You  surely  don't  mean  Rachel 
Warder  ?'  exclaimed  Mildred  contemp- 
tuously. 

'  Yes  ;  there  is  nothing  against  her, 
poor  thing,  that  I  am  aware  of.' 

'  Nothing  against  her  !  Why,  she  was  a 
mill-hand,  was  she  not  ?' 

'  What  if  she  was  V 

Clare's  grey  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire  as 
she  asked  that  question.  Had  not  her 
own  father  married  a  mill-hand,  and  did 
not  this  woman  know  it  ?     Nay,  had  not 
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Sir  Peter  himself  been  years  ago  a  mill- 
hand,  or  something  like  it  ?  Yet  here  was 
his  daughter,  a  mere  feather-head,  in 
whom,  except  for  her  misfortunes,  it  was 
difficult  to  feel  any  human  interest,  speak- 
ing of  mill-hands  with  the  scorn  of  a  stage 
duchess. 

Mildred's  pride  was  of  the  most  back- 
boneless  description,  a  mere  social  conceit, 
born  of  the  fashionable  novels  which  form 
the  literary  pabulum  of  such  young  ladies, 
but  it  was  very  easily  aroused,  especially, 
as  in  this  case,  when  she  wanted  an  excuse 
for  a  quarrel. 

'  Well,  I  don't  like  mill-hands,'  she 
answered  insolently.  '  At  all  events,  I  am 
not  going  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table 
with  Rachel  Warden' 

'  She  is  not  Rachel  Warder.  She  is  my 
half-brother's  wife.' 

'  To  be  sure.  I  had  forgotten  she  had 
made  such  a  fool  of  him  as  that.  No,  I 
don't  think  I  care  to  enlarge  my  circle  of 
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acquaintance  in  that  direction,  thank 
you.' 

Clare  being  a  true  gentlewoman  did  not 
forget  that  Mildred  was  her  guest,  and 
only  answered,  coldly  enough  indeed,  but 
without  the  least  sign  of  temper  : 

'  As  you  please,  Mildred.' 

Whereupon  that  young  lady  gathered  up 
her  train,  and  hitching  it  through  her  arm 
(exactly  as  the  devil  carries  his  tail  in  the 
old  pictures),  put  up  her  painted  cheek  to 
Clare's  pure  lips,  and  with  an  aic  7'evoh', 
and  a  false  smile,  took  her  leave. 


CHAPTER  XLTX. 

FOREBODING. 

THE  council  of  three  below-stairs  had 
meanwhile  met  in  high  debate. 
Gerald's  letter  was  read  and  re-read,  and 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  like  some, 
bomb-shell  dug  up  by  peaceful  f^xcavators, 
who  do  not  know  if  it  is  loaded  or  not.  Had 
Gerald  really  the  power  to  hurt  his  sister, 
and  if  so,  in  what  way  ?  was  of  course  the 
question  under  discussion.  What  his  words 
seemed  to  point  to — vague  in  all  but  their 
deep  significance  of  menace — was  a  retrac- 
tation of  his  previous  story  about  the  clock, 
which,  if  disproved,  would  replace  Clare  in 
the  position  she  occupied  before  he  told  it. 
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i.e.,  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Fibbert  and 
Lyster  for  the  current  year,  and  answerable 
for  all  their  debts.  It  could  not,  however, 
place  her  affairs  in  statu  quo,  since  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  hers  had  been  already 
disbursed  in  settling  the  claims  of  her 
father's  estate  ;  any  such  retractation  w^ould 
therefore  involve  incalculable  complications 
out  of  which  would  come  only  one  thi  ng 
certain  ruin.  It  was  true,  as  Herbert  had 
put  it  to  her,  no  judge  or  jury  would  be 
likely  to  believe  Gerald  affirming  upon  oath 
the  falsehood  of  his  own  previous  state- 
ment ;  but  suppose  Clare  should  believe 
him  !  In  that  case  they  felt  she  would  be 
obstinately  resolute  to  make  restitution, 
even  to  the  uttermost  farthing  of  her  means. 
to  those  she  had  never  wronged.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  quite  possible  that 
Gerald  had  hit  upon  some  scheme  of  ex- 
tortion, of  which  they  could  predicate 
nothing,  save  that  it  would  be  fraudulent 
and  malicious. 
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'  If  he  did  not  fancy  Clare  was  under  his 
thumb  in  some  way,'  observed  Mr.  Old- 
castle  thoughtfully,  and  after  much  discus- 
sion, '  he  would  not  have  sent  Rachel  to  her 
in  the  first  place,  or  showed  his  hand  so 
plainly.' 

'  But  what  an  obstinate  fool  he  must  be,' 
struck  in  Miss  Darrell,  'to  expect  to  get 
anything  out  of  Clare  in  the  way  of  hush- 
money — as  a  bribe  for  concealing  something 
which  duty  bids  her  disclose — after  the  ex- 
perience of  her  on  the  last  occasion.  He 
must  be  a  downright  pig  and  mule.' 

It  seemed  to  give  the  good  lady  great 
content  to  have  found  these  new  names  for 
Gerald  :  she  had  already  exhausted  the 
ordinary  language  of  invective,  such  as  per- 
jurer, villain,  and  the  like  ;  but  her  indig- 
nation remained  at  the  same  white  heat  as 
ever. 

'  I  suppose/  mused  Herbert,  '  he  could 
be  taken  up  on  the  charge  of  having  at- 
tempted  Rachel's   life,  just  as  though  the 
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offence     had      been      committed     yester- 
day r' 

'  No  doubt,'  assented  Mr.  Oldcastle. 

'  Then  he  trusts,  as  before,  that  our  de- 
sire to  spare  the  family  disgrace  will  leave 
him  harmless,  as  well  as  free  to  treat  his 
unhappy  wife  exactly  as  he  pleases,'  ob- 
served Herbert.  '  Upon  my  life  he  will  find 
himself  mistaken!  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
nothing  left  to  us  but,  having  our  foot  upon 
this  reptile  once  again,  to  stamp  him  out.' 

'  It  is  probable,  my  dear  Herbert,  that 
he  already  credits  us  with  that  intention,* 
remarked  Mr.  Oldcastle  coolly.  '  What  he 
says  to  himself  is,  "  These  people"  (meaning 
his  friends  and  relations)  "  having  so  strong 
an  interest  in  putting  me  in  prison,  will  not 
now  dare  to  do  so  ;  any  criminal  proceed- 
ings taken  against  me — especially  after  so 
considerable  an  interval — will  look  uncom- 
monly bad  for  them  in  case  of  any  civil 
action  being  instituted  against  them  in 
which  I  am  the  chief  and  only  witness."  ' 
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'  Nevertheless,  as  I  am  a  witness  also  of 
his  endeavour  to  drown  his  wife,  I  shall 
meet  him  at  Southampton  with  a  warrant/ 
observed  Herbert  firmly. 

'  Perhaps  his  wife  will  not  prosecute,' 
suggested  the  lawyer.  '  As  a  rule,  wives 
don't  think  much  of  a  husband's  first  at- 
tempt to  murder  them.' 

'  Rachel  will  prosecute,'  returned  Her- 
bert confidently.  '  She  has  her  child  to 
protect  as  well  as  herself.' 

'Think  of  Clare,'  said  Mr.  Oldcastle 
gently. 

To  do  poor  Herbert  justice,  he  was 
thinking  of  nobody  else,  and  bad  indeed, 
he  felt,  was  the  best  he  could  do  for  her. 
What  the  lawyer  was  saying  to  him  in 
other  words,  he  well  knew,  was,  *  Do  you 
think  Clare  could  survive  the  trial  of  her 
father's  son  for  an  attempt  to  murder?' 

*  We  must  let  things  take  their  course,' 
continued  Mr.  Oldcastle,  after  a  long  pause, 
^  and  act  as  seems  best  when  the  occasion 
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arrives.  We  cannot  provide  against  a  peril 
the  nature  of  which  is  unknown  to  us;  the 
very  precautions  we  may  take  may  make 
things  worse.  My  advice  is  to  let  mattf^rs 
run  their  course  for  the  present.' 

'  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !'  sobbed  the  little  old 
lady,  fairly  breaking  down  for  the  first 
time,  '  what  a  blow  this  is  to  everything ! 
It  was  only  yesterday  that  Clare  and  I 
were  planning  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  Herbert  was  to  come  down  to  us  ; 
and  then,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  would  have 
made  my  darling  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  world  ;  but  now,  but  now ' 

'  Take  her  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  all  the 
same.  Miss  Darrell.  Let  everything  go  on 
as  before  until  we  see  some  definite  object 
to  grapple  with.  Come,  come,  you  must 
not  give  way,'  continued  the  lawyer  en- 
couragingly. '  If  you  had  had  as  much  to 
do  with  scoundrels  as  I  have,  you  would 
be  of  better  cheer.  The  advantage  they 
have  over  honest  folks  in  some  respects  is 
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often  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their 
short-sighted  recklessness ;  one  false  step 
and  down  they  come.' 

'  But  they  drag  others  with  them/ 
moaned  the  old  lady.  '  Whether  Gerald  is 
successful  or  unsuccessful  in  his  villainy, 
Clare  suffers  in  either  case/ 

'  It  may  be  so,  but  it  also  may  not  be  so. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
Take  her  down  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  say, 
and  leave  Herbert  and  me  to  deal  with  this 
gentleman  when  the  time  arrives.' 

At  this  moment  Clare  and  Rachel  made 
their  appearance.  In  the  latter's  presence 
it  was  felt  by  all,  notwithstanding  that  her 
sympathies  were  with  them,  that  the  subject 
under  discussion  could  be  pursued  no 
further.  Miss  Darrell  welcomed  Mrs. 
Gerald  Lyster  with  a  cordiality  that  at 
once  set  her  at  her  ease.  She  had  not  been 
very  favourably  disposed  tow^ards  that 
young  woman,  but  her  promptness  in 
coming    to    town    to    warn    Clare   of    her 
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danger  had  touched  the  old  lady ;  the  con- 
viction too  that  she  must  wish  Gerald  hung 
at  least  as  sincerely  as  she  (Miss  Darrell) 
did.  tended  doubtless  to  Increase  her  good- 
will. 

So  occupied  had  been  her  mind  with 
Clare's  affairs,  that  not  till  her  eye  met  the 
vacant  place  at  the  luncheon-table  did  the 
hostess  remember  that  another  guest  should 
have  been  present. 

'  Why,  dear  me  !  where  Is  Mrs.  Fibbert  ?' 

Clare  offered  some  explanation,  which, 
though  of  course  it  was  accepted,  did 
not  tend  to  decrease  the  embarrassment 
of  the  little  party,  who  were  all  thinking 
upon  a  subject  on  which  they  were  tongue- 
tied. 

They  had  hardly  sat  down  before  there 
was  a  double  knock  at  the  front  door, 
which  electrified  poor  Miss  Darrell,  made 
Clare  turn  pale,  and  caused  Rachel  to  rise 
from  her  chair  with  clasped  hands,  as 
though  an  ogre  had  called  for  her  baby. 
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It  Struck  all  three  women  that  the  new- 
arrival  was  Gerald  himself.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  the  tenth  of  September,  nor  any- 
thing near  It,  but  happy  are  they  who  have 
never  feared  the  impossible  ;  moreover,  as 
Miss  Darrell  afterwards  pleaded,  *  Would  it 
not  have  been  just  like  him  to  give  a  false 
date  ?' 

If  It  had  been  Gerald  he  could  hardly 
have  been  less  expected  than  the  visitor  in 
question,  who  turned  out  to  be  no  other 
than  Mr.  Augustus  Rodeh. 

*  Oh,  if  they  are  just  sitting  down  to 
luncheon,  my  good  girl,'  they  heard  him 
say  to  the  parlour-maid  In  the  passage, 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  suavity, 
'  I'll  walk  in  ;'   and  he  did  so. 

He  had  held  no  communication  with  his 
niece,  nor  any  of  her  friends,  since  she  had 
abdicated  her  position  in  the  firm.  To 
give  up  money,  he  said,  was  almost  under 
any  circumstances  an  act  of  madness ;  but 
to  give  way  to  extortion  was  a  crime,  and 
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he  could  not  consent  to  associate  with 
criminals.  It  was  not,  then,  to  be  hoped 
for  that  he  would  ever  again  give  his 
countenance  to  Clare  and  her  guilty  crew. 
Yet  here  he  was  wreathed  in  his  immortelle 
of  a  smile,  and  beaming  on  them  in  the 
most  patronising  manner  through  his  gold 
eyeglass. 

At  first  Miss  Darrell  was  inclined  to  be 
'put  out,'  but  her  fine  sense  of  humour 
came  to  her  rescue.  The  idea  of  this 
artificial  creature  looking  in  at  such  a  time 
of  general  perplexity  and  embarrassment 
struck  her  as  exquisitely  ridiculous  ;  at  the 
same  moment  she  caught  a  responsive 
twinkle  in  Herbert's  eyes,  which  informed 
her  that  he  too  appreciated  the  situation. 

'  Now  I  call  this  charming,  perfectly 
charming,'  observed  Mr.  Roden,  kissing 
his  hand  to  the  company  by  way  of  general 
salutation.  '  Here  is  not  only  my  dear 
old  friend,  Miss  What's-her-name,  whom  I 
expected   to    see,    but   also    my   excellent 
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friend  Newcastle.  As  to  dearest  Clare 
and  Herbert,  I  rather  thought  where  one 
was  to  be  found,  the  other  would  not  be  far 
off;  that  In  their  case  I  should  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone — shall  I  say/  he 
added  in  a  sly  whisper,  *  love-birds  ?' 

'  My  dear  sir,  do  pray  take  a  seat/  ex- 
claimed Miss  Darrell ;  'there  is  a  vacant 
one.' 

'  So  I  perceive/  said  Mr.  Roden  with 
dignity ;  he  could  not  understand  how 
anybody  could  possibly  wish  to  cut  short 
his  elaborate  observations,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Miss  Darrell's  impatience 
was  rather  marked.  '  There  is  one  young 
lady  present/  he  continued  with  gentle 
gravity,  ^  whose  face  I  recognise  (as  who 
could  fail  to  do  so  who  had  once  seen  it }), 
but  whose  name  I  fail  to  recall.' 

Poor  Rachel  blushed  crimson;  her  posi- 
tion had  hitherto  been  far  from  comfortable, 
but  to  have  public  attention  called  to  her 
in  this  way  was  to  the  last  degree  discon- 
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certing.  She  did  not  know,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Roden  had  had  his  attention 
drawn  to  her  when  working  at  the  mill,  nor 
indeed  had  she  the  slightest  notion  as  to 
who  he  was. 

'That  is  Mrs.  Gerald  Lyster,'  explained 
Miss  Darrell  blandly. 

'  To  be  sure,  dear  Gerald's  wife.  Where 
it  is  that  I  have  seen  you,  madam,  has 
escaped  my  memory,  but  I  am  glad  indeed 
of  this  opportunity  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  your  husband  is  still  abroad,  I  be- 
lieve ?' 

'Yes,  he  is  still  abroad,  sir.' 

'  He  must  find  attractions  there  indeed, 
to  keep  him  from  home.'  said  Mr.  Roden 
with  a  orlance  round  the  table  as  he  sat 
down,  to  call  the  general  attention  to  his 
pretty  compliment.  '  He  is  staying  some- 
where on  the  Continent,  no  doubt  ;  the 
sunny  plains  of  France,  the  vines  of  Italy, 
or  (less  known  but  equally  attractive)  the 
ancient  splendours    of   Spain  are   perhaps 
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the  excuse  for  his  absence ;  for  my  part,  I 
never  feel  so  much  at  home  (if  I  may  say 
so  without  an  Irish  bull,  or,  more  elegantly, 
an  HIbernianIsm)  as  when  I  am  abroad. 
What  an  excellent  galantine,  my  dear  Miss 
Darrell !' 

He  had  had  no  conception  that  Belllng- 
ham  Park  could  turn  out  such  a  galantine 
and  put  such  a  meal  upon  the  table  as  he 
saw  now  spread  before  him  ;  and  he  began 
to  regret  that  he  had  not  effected  his  re- 
conciliation earlier.  The  reason  of  the 
revival  of  his  patronage  was  certain  reports 
he  had  heard  to  Herbert  Newton's  advan- 
tage. He  had  met  out  at  dinner  the  chair- 
man  of  the  Coalborough  Railway  Company, 
who  had  spoken  In  the  highest  terms  of  the 
young  man  ;  and  as  '  the  breath  of  kings  Is 
like  the  breath  of  gods,'  so  the  breath  even 
of  a  railway  king  goes  a  good  way  with 
some  people.  Mr.  Roden  felt  that  It  was 
a  cruel  thing  to  harden  his  heart  against 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  (even  though  she 
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had  acted  contrary  to  his  advice)  when  she 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married,  as  the 
chairman  had  told  him,  to,  perhaps,  the 
most  promising  young  engineer  in  England. 
With  that  ten  thousand  pounds  of  his  own, 
and  his  royalties,  and  his  salary,  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  give  very  good  dinners, 
especially  if  his  wife  could  obtain  the  advice 
of  this  excellent  Miss  Darrell  as  to  cooking. 
What  a  galantine,  and  what  a  trifle,  and 
what  admirable  anchovies  upon  toast!  He 
had  had  a  cold  for  several  days,  which  had 
deprived  him  of  taste,  and  he  felt  that  this 
sense  had  been  most  mercifully  restored  to 
him  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

'  You  may  call  this  luncheon,  my  dear 
Miss  Darrell,'  he  said,  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  evoked  by  certain  cheese- 
straws  of  exquisite  make,  '  but  I  call  it  a 
banquet.' 

And  indeed  the  meal,  to  provide  which 
the  hostess  had  made  some  effort  with  a 
view  to  the  entertainment  of  Mildred,  had 
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been  far  superior  to  most  so-called  ban- 
quets. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Augustus 
Roden's  presence  that  afternoon  (which, 
moreover,  did  not  endure  for  long ;  for  he 
very  judiciously  took  his  departure,  cigarette 
in  mouth,  immediately  after  his  meal) 
was  felt  as  a  relief  rather  than  otherwise. 
The  listening  to  his  honeyed  speeches, 
which  resembled  those  of  a  judge  whose 
salary  depended  upon  the  suffrages  of  his 
jury,  absolved  the  little  party  from  talking 
among  themselves ;  and  it  was  felt  by  all 
that  silence  was  far  preferable  to  talk  as 
regarded  the  subject  they  had  in  their 
minds.  As  for  Miss  Darrell,  it  was  not 
till  Rachel  and  her  child  had  been  des- 
patched to  Stokeville,  and  Herbert  and 
Mr.  Oldcastle  had  departed  arm  in  arm 
together  to  the  former's  lodgings  (there 
to  discuss  the  dangers  of  the  future),  that 
she  began  to  draw  her  natural  breath. 

*  Oh,  my  darling,  what  a  morning  this 
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has  been  !'  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms 
around  Clare's  neck.  '  To  think  that  you 
should  have  had  to  *'  do  the  civil" — a  vulgar 
phrase,  I  own,  but  nothing  else  adequately 
expresses  it — to  Mildred  and  Mr.  Roden 
all  these  hours  with  a  heart  so  heavy  with 
woe.  But  Mr.  Oldcastle  says  we  are  not 
to  despair,  but  to  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  things ;  to  go  down  to  Niton  just  as  we 
proposed,  and  to  enjoy  ourselves  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.' 

'  I  don't  despair,  Nannie,'  answered 
Clare  gently.  '  I  should  be  ungrateful, 
indeed,  to  despair  when  Herbert  has  be- 
haved so — oh,  so  nobly,  and  loves  me 
so  !'  Here  she  broke  down  a  little,  for 
certain  words  of  her  lover  at  parting  had 
melted  her  tender  heart.  '  But  of  conrse 
it's  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  though 
not,  the  dear  fellow  says,  to  him,  that  I 
shall  come  to  him  without  a  penny.' 

'  Why  should  you  be  without  a  penny  ?' 
inquired  Miss  Darrell  sharply. 
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'  Well,  supposing  Gerald  comes  to  unsay 
all  he  has  said  before,  I  shall  of  course  give 
up  the  money.     That  will  be  but  justice.' 
.    ^  Indeed  !     Then  why  did  you  give  it  up 
in  the  first  instance  ?' 

*  Because,  supposing  Gerald's  account  to 
have  been  a  correct  one,  the  law  demanded 
it.' 

'  Oh !  then  you  wish  to  satisfy  justice 
and  law  both,  do  you  ?  That  is  what  I 
call  serving  God  and  Mammon.  Now, 
just  consider  what  this  comes  to  when 
carried  out  to  its  logical  end.  In  obeying 
the  law,  as  you  call  it,  you  gave  up  what 
seemed  to  be  a  most  profitable  investment; 
and  out  of  the  money  thus  realised,  very 
properly  paid  your  father's  debts.  But  in 
now  obeying  the  dictates  of  justice,  as  you 
call  it,  and  offering  what  remains  to  you 
to  the  credit  of  the  firm,  you  forget  that 
you  owe  them  twice  or  thrice  as  much  : 
the  rest  has  been  spent  in  paying  those 
same  debts.' 
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'  I  see,'  sighed  Clare ;  '  it  was  very 
foolish  of  me  not  to  see  it  before.  I 
am  not  only  a  debtor  but  a  bankrupt.' 

'  I  did  not  tell  you  that,  my  darling,  you 
may  be  assured,  in  order  to  cast  you  down,' 
said  Miss  Darrell  earnestly.  '  I  lay  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case  before  you  simply  to 
show  that  mere  sentiment  cannot  shape 
them  into  smoothness.  Even  if  you  give 
up  your  all  without  a  struggle  at  the 
summons  of  this  perjured  scoundrel — for, 
of  course,  we  shall  dare  him  to  do  his 
worst — you  will  have  still  not  paid  your 
debts,  nor  anything  like  it.' 

'  I  shall  have  paid  all  I  can  of  them, 
Nannie;  more  than  that  is  out  of  my 
power,  less  than  that  I  hope  you  do  not 
expect  of  me.' 

'  There  is  one  thing  I  don't  expect  of 
you,  Clare — and  that  is  one  pennyworth 
of  common  sense.  If  all  honest  people 
were  like  you,  the  world  would  be  the 
prey  of  knaves  and  scoundrels.      Upon  my 
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word,  you  seem  to  me  to  court  extortion  ! 
May  I  ask  have  you  already  given  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Oldcastle  to  sell  out  your 
little  fortune,  and  to  pay  it  over  to  the 
creditors  of  the  firm  as  an  instalment — 
only  as  an  instalment,  mind — or  are  you 
going  to  wait  till  they  make  a  formal 
application  for  it,  per  Mr.  Gerald  Lyster  ?' 
^  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Nannie,' 
pleaded  Clare  gently.  *  One  can  only  act, 
you  know,  according  to  one's  lights.  I 
have  done  nothing,  and  mean  to  do 
nothing,  till  I  know  what  is  my  real 
position.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  Herbert 
says,  that  we  may  all  be  wrong  in  this 
hypothesis  of  ours.  Gerald  may  have 
some  other  scheme  which  will  break  down 
on  examination.  It  is  no  use  making 
ourselves  miserable  beforehand ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  am  very  far  from  miserable.  I 
should  be  almost  happy,  Nannie,'  she 
added  slily,  'if  you  didn't  look  quite  so 
cross.* 
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'Should  you  really!'  exclaimed  the  old 
lady  naively.  *  Well,  I  am  only  cross  upon 
}'our  account,  my  darling.  It  makes  me 
mad  to  see  you  so  submissive ;  not  one 
syllable  have  you  uttered  yet  against  this 
villain  who,  not  content  with  ruining  your 
fortunes  once,  now  threatens  to  do  so  a 
second  time.' 

'After  all,  Nannie,  he  is  my  father's  son.' 

*  Then  say  something,  for  goodness 
gracious  sake,  against  Sir  Peter,  against 
Percy,  against  Mildred  !  do,  just  for  once, 
show  yourself  somebody's  enemy  but  your 
OAvn.' 

'  I  have  too  many  friends  to  think  of  my 
enemies,'  answered  Clare,  laughing,  and 
beginning  to  count  on  her  fingers.  'There's 
Herbert  and  you,  Nannie ;  Rachel,  Mr. 
Oldcastle,  Dr.  Dickson — come,  there's  a 
smile  at  last.' 

'  My  darling,  I  should  always  smile,'  said 
Miss  Darrell,  tenderly,  '  if  I  could  s&q  you 
smile.      Now  we  will  make  a  treaty.      I,  on 
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my  part,  will  cease  to  reproach  you  for  your 
quixotic  notions,  if  you,  on  yours,  will  pro- 
mise to  put  Gerald  and  all  his  wicked  works 
for  the  next  week  out  of  your  head.  Let 
us  go  down  to  the  Fair  Island  the  day  after 
to-morrow%  as  we  promised  ourselves  to  do 
before  these  evil  tidings  reached  us,  with  a 
determination  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  to 
make  dear  Herbert's  well-earned  holiday  a 
pleasant  one.  Unless  your  face  is  bright 
remember  there  will  be  no  sunshine  for 
him.' 

So,  smiling  through  her  tears,  Clare  gave 
the  required  promise-;  and,  so  far  as  in  her 
lay,  she  kept  it  on  her  journey  to  the  'Fair 
Island,'  and  afterwards.  Only,  notwith- 
standing her  sweet  cheerful  looks  (as  the 
fair  lily  roots  in  the  river  mud),  lay  deep 
dow^n  in  her  heart  despondency  and  dark- 
ling fears ;  if  what  she  dreamed  should 
really  come  to  pass,  her  path  in  life  that 
had  seemed  so  fair  with  flowers  would  be 
choked  with  mud  indeed. 
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'  I  am  not  only  then  a  debtor,  but  a 
bankrupt,'  was  the  self-made  reflection  that 
was  continually  recurring  to  her. 

Her  lover,  it  is  true,  was  as  willing  to 
take  her  even  thus,  as  though  she  had 
been  an  heiress  ;  but  her  pride,  though  it 
did  not  say  him  '  nay,'  was  wounded  to 
the  quick,  and  revolted  as  it  were  against 
herself. 

If  Miss  Darrell  could  have  looked  into 
her  young  friend's  heart  and  beheld  this 
root  of  bitterness,  her  views  as  to  the 
advantages  of  a  competency,  well  assured, 
would  have  received  corroboration  indeed. 
Even  as  it  was,  she  guessed  the  truth  in 
part,  and  discoursed  of  it  to  her  confidential 
friend  in  private. 

'  These  people,  Fluff,  called  men  and 
women,  who  pique  themselves  on  their 
philosophy  and  affect  to  despise  the  ills  of 
poverty,  have  not  one  half  your  sense  and 
truthfulness.  As  for  you,  when  you  miss 
your    dinner,    you    make    no    pretence    of 
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thinking  abstinence  good  for  you,  but  are 
sometimes — yes,  you  are,  you  pretty  puss 
— even  just  a  wee  bit  cross.  But  to  listen  to 
these  fools,  one  would  think  that  want  made 
folks  genial  and  good-tempered  instead  of 
sour  and  envious,  and  that  debt  braces  the 
mind  instead  of  fretting  it  to  fiddle-strings; 
when  I  hear  such  rubbish  talked,  I  almost 
wish  I  were  not  a  lady,  and  could  swear 
like  you,  Fluff,  to  relieve  my  feelings.' 


CHAPTER  L. 


THE    LOSS    OF    THE    '  PHCENIX.' 


WHEN  Gerald  Lyster  wrote,  '  I  am 
coming  by  cargo  ship,'  he  meant 
to  say  that  he  would  not  make  the  voyage 
by  an  ordinary  passenger  steamer,  and 
doubtless  intended  to  imply  that  it  was  a 
very  hard  case  that  the  state  of  his  income 
would  not  permit  him  to  patronise  the 
Cunard,  Inman,  or  White  Star  Line  for 
Liverpool.  The  Pkcenix,  though  mainly 
designed  for  goods,  conveyed  passengers 
of  a  humble  rank  from  the  new  world  to 
the  old,  or  vice  versa,  at  small  expense,  and 
regardless  of  speed  or  punctuality.  She 
v/as  slow,  but  those  who  were  in  the  best 
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position  to  judge  of  her  deficiencies  would 
hardly  have  added  (except  upon  oath,  with 
a  view  to  the  insurance),  '  and  sure.'  Her 
machinery,  which  was  old,  had  a  habit  of 
breaking-  down  in  mid-ocean ;  her  crew, 
which  was  new  (for  very  few  sailors  could 
be  got  to  enter  twice  upon  her  books),  were 
ignorant  and  insubordinate,  and  she  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  sunk  and  brought  up 
again — an  incident  which  had  actually 
happened  to  her  in,  unfortunately,  shallow 
waters. 

Gerald  Lyster,  however,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  be  critical  even  if  he  had  been 
a  judge  of  ships,  and  took  his  passage  on 
board  the  Phcenix  full  of  heart  and  hope. 
It  is  true  he  had  but  a  very  few  dollars  in 
his  pocket  over  and  above  what  would 
bring  him  home,  but  he  flattered  himself 
lie  knew  where  sovereigns  were  to  be 
found.  He  had  landed  at  New  York 
but  a  few  months  ago  in  quite  a  pros- 
perous  condition ;  that    is  to   say,   with   a 
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well-filled  purse,  and  prepared,  free  from 
all  encumbrances  such  as  wife  and  child, 
to  beo^in  the  world  anew.  But  while  look- 
ing  about  for  an  Investment,  he  had  been 
persuaded,  without  much  pressing,  to  take 
a  hand  or  two  with  some  choice  spirits 
at  a  game  called  '  poker,'  w^ith  the  most 
unfortunate  results.  To  such  straits  in- 
deed had  he  been  reduced  by  ill-luck, 
and  an  extra  ace  or  two  amongf  his  com- 
panions,  that  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
temptation  he  might  have  been  exposed, 
or  whether  In  the  end  he  might  not  have 
been  driven  to  downright  dishonest  courses 
for  his  livelihood,  but  for  news  of  the  failure 
of  Fibbert  and  Lyster,  which  chanced  to 
meet  his  eye  in  a  New  York  newspaper  of 
ancient  date.  Succinct  and  bald  as  was 
the  style  in  which  the  statement  was  con- 
veyed, It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  It 
affected  him  more  than  the  most  touching 
poem  or  divlnest  melody  had  ever  done 
or  could  do.      It  awoke  within  him  all  the 
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associations  of  home,  and  filled  him  with 
penitence  and  such  a  thirst  to  make  amends 
for  his  wrongdoing-  as  was  not  to  be  as- 
suaged till  he  had  gratified  It — or  received 
some  adequate  compensation. 

It  Is  betraying  no  confidence  at  this 
time  of  day  to  acknowledge  that  Gerald's 
story  of  his  having  seen  his  father  put  the 
clock  on  was  a  pure  Invention.  Originally 
the  work  of  Mr.  Percy  FIbbert's  Imagina- 
tion, Gerald  had  adopted  It  as  his  own  on 
condition  of  receiving  from  that  gentleman 
a  certain  cheque  which  laboured  under  the 
Imputation  of  being  a  forgery,  and  ten  good 
hundred-pound  notes,  two  of  which,  how- 
ever, had  been  confiscated,  as  we  have  seen, 
for  his  wife's  maintenance.  Sensitively  as 
Gerald  felt  his  obligations  all  round,  the 
remembrance  of  how  he  had  been  compelled 
by  Herbert  to  disgorge  that  sum,  for  the 
benefit  of  so  uninteresting  a  subject  as  a 
wife  of  whom  one  had  got  tired,  weighed 
most   with    him,  and  filled   him   with  the 
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keenest  yearning  to  see  justice  done.  He 
disliked  Clare  exceedingl}^,  but  his  present 
exultation  at  finding  her  at  his  mercy  was 
immensely  heightened  by  his  knowledge  of 
Herbert's  love  for  her,  and  the  conviction 
that  in  putting  the  screw  on,  as  he  termed 
the  putting  his  intentions  towards  her 
into  effect,  he  would  squeeze  his  thumbs 
as  well  as  hers  with  every  turn  of  it.  As 
to  Percy,  Gerald  had  no  more  love  for 
him  than  before,  but  he  had  now  no  fear 
of  him,  and  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
be  of  use  to  him.  If  hush-money  could 
not  be  got  out  of  Clare,  he  might  sell  him- 
self, perhaps,  to  Percy,  instead  of  to  the 
creditors  of  the  firm,  a  course  of  conduct 
that  would  have  one  distinct  advantage. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that  case  in 
explaining  what  would  be  rather  a  delicate 
matter  to  divulge  to  outsiders.  But  as  to 
these  details,  he  intended  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  The  trump  card  he  had 
to  play  was  the  threat  of  retracting  upon 
VOL.  III.  59 
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oath  his  former  story,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  reinstate  his  half-sister  as  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  and  make  her  liable 
for  its  losses.  At  present — which  was  a 
most  poignant  reflection — he  had  abso- 
lutely done  her  a  good  turn  instead  of  a 
bad  one.  Honour  and  justice  (not  to 
mention  self-interest  and  revenge)  with 
one  voice  exclaimed  that  such  a  state  of 
things  must  be  remedied.  Were  the  con- 
fiding creditors  of  a  reckless  and  specula- 
tive firm  to  be  deprived  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  its  assets  through  the 
want  of  testimony  ?  No,  a  thousand 
times  no — unless  he  should  receive  some 
proportionate  sum  of  money  for  withhold- 
ing it. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  afraid  of 
any  consequences  to  himself  Mr.  Old- 
castle  had  guessed  his  thoughts  accurately 
when  he  said  that  what  would  strike  Gerald 
as  ensuring  his  safety  from  a  criminal  pro- 
secution for  the  attempt  upon  his  wife,  was 
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the  fact  that  it  must  seem  to  be  instituted 
by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  keeping 
his  mouth  shut. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
plans  and  motives  had  been  predicated 
pretty  correctly.  Herbert  even  understood 
that  the  reflection  that  he  would  now  have 
Rachel  at  his  mercy,  to  make  her  as 
miserable  as  she  deserved  to  be,  added  a 
piquancy  to  Gerald's  expectations ;  it  was 
this  knowledge,  perhaps,  more  than  any- 
thing else  (though  it  was  no  business  of  his, 
and  therefore  to  Gerald  himself  would  have 
seemed  inexplicable)  that  set  Herbert 
most  resolutely  against  him.  He  had  per- 
suaded Miss  Darrell  to  offer  Rachel,  for 
the  present,  an  asylum  under  her  own  roof 
at  Niton  ;  and  she  and  her  child  were  now 
residing  there  with  Clare  and  Herbert 
himself,  waiting  for  the  first  move  of  the 
enemy. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  though  he  had 
some  defects,  that  i\Ir.   Gerald  Lyster  was 

59-2 
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without  his  personal  friends.  He  had 
made  acquaintance  on  board  the  Phcenix 
with  Mr.  John  Bute,  the  second  mate, 
which,  under  the  genial  influence  of  rum 
and  water,  had  ripened  into  intimacy.  Mr. 
Bute  in  his  early  years  had  lived  at  Stoke- 
ville,  and  might  have  lived  there  still  but 
for  a  rather  serious  disagreement  with  one 
of  Squire  Farrer's  myrmidons  with  respect 
to  poaching,  which  (though  he  got  much 
the  better  of  him  at  the  time,  and  indeed 
left  him  for  dead)  compelled  him  to  fly  the 
place,  and  eventually  his  native  land.  Since 
then  he  had  followed  the  marine  profession, 
and,  quite  as  much  from  his  recklessness 
and  daring  as  from  his  scientific  proficiency, 
had  attained  his  present  position.  The 
name  of  Lyster  was  of  course  familiar  to 
him,  and  the  information,  derived  from 
Gerald  himself,  that  that  gentleman  was 
returning  home  to  claim  a  large  amount  of 
personal  property,  at  present  unjustly  with- 
held from  him,  but  for  the  establishment  of 
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his  rights  to  which  he  had  ample  proofs,  gave 
him  a  strong  interest  in  his  young  friend. 
Gerald,  too,  perceived  the  advantage  of 
having  a  bold  fellow  who  would  stick  at 
nothing  as  his  confederate  in  future  pro- 
ceedings, so  that  their  friendship  was  soon 
cemented.  After  a  certain  amount  of  grog 
consumed  in  Mr.  Bute's  hospitable  cabin, 
Gerald  would  even  wring  his  hand,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  would  protest  that 
when  he  came  to  have  his  own  again,  the 
other  should  never  be  in  want  of  a  hver. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  this 
sentimental  attachment,  Mr.  Lyster  was 
not  a  favourite  on  board  the  Phoenix.  His 
attentions  (after  one  of  the  symposiums 
above  alluded  to)  to  one  of  the  female 
passengers  had  been  so  far  misconstrued 
as  to  cause  her  brother  to  kick  him  down 
the  hatchway  :  a  most  unjust  as  well  as 
hasty  proceeding,  since  (as  Gerald  bitterly 
complained  to  his  only  friend),  for  all  the 
violent  brute  could  have  known  to  the  con- 
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trary,  he  was  a  single  man,  and  might  have 
entertained  the  most  honourable  inten- 
tions. The  captain,  too,  in  consequence 
of  some  venial  mistake  of  Gerald's  in  ap- 
propriating a  sick  man's  rations  as  well  as 
his  own,  had  taken  an  unreasonable  pre- 
judice against  him  and  stigmatised  him  as 
^  a  mean  hound  '  in  public  ;  and  with  that 
miserable  tendency  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
an  important  personage,  Avhich  belongs  to 
human  nature  afloat  as  well  as  ashore,  both 
passengers  and  crew  were  inclined  to  en- 
dorse this  statement. 

Even  if  he  had  not  been  the  ^  boss'  of 
the  ship,  Captain  Ragge  would  have  been 
a  man  of  mark  there  or  anywhere  else. 
He  had  considerable  insight  into  character, 
was  of  dauntless  courage,  and  could  effect 
wonders  with  what  seemed  very  insufficient 
materials.  But  for  this  last  attribute — and 
indeed,  perhaps,  but  for  the  two  last — he 
could  never  have  sailed  the  Phoenix,  as  he 
had   done,   six    times  across  the    Atlantic 
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and  back.  Besides  himself,  the  second 
mate  was  the  only  officer  who  had  served 
in  her  before,  and  who  knew  her  defects. 
She  was  not,  indeed,  a  coffin -ship  ;  her 
owners  had  no  intention  of  having  her 
cast  away  and  scuttled  (though  if  such  a 
misfortune  should  have  occurred,  there 
were  circumstances  in  connection  with  an 
institution  known  as  '  Lloyd's'  which  would 
have  mitigated  their  grief),  but  she  was 
ill-found,  badly  manned,  and  creaky.  Why 
so  able  a  seaman  as  Captain  Ragge  stuck 
to  such  a  craft  was  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  those  who  did  not  know  what  he 
v.as  paid  for  it  :  he  was  one  of  those  men 
to  whom  great  risks,  if  even  they  are  not 
absolutely  attractive,  weigh  very  little  in 
comparison  with  great  gains  paid  in  ready 
money.  But  for  all  that,  the  captain  was 
always  well  pleased  to  sight  land  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  feel  that  for  that 
voyage  at  least  the  Phoenix  had  escaped 
from  Davey's  locker. 
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On  the  present  occasion  she  had  come 
across  with  fair  winds  and  made  an  unusually 
quick  passage,  until  off  the  south  coast  of 
England  she  was  overtaken  by  a  south- 
wester.  They  had  no  pilot  on  board  as 
yet — it  was  not  the  habit  of  the  Phoenix 
to  signal  for  pilots  until  she  stood  in 
actual  need  of  them  —  but  even  when 
black  night  came  on,  and  the  gale  in- 
creased to  something  like  a  hurricane, 
and  the  old  Phoenix  groaned  and  creaked 
and  sped  before  the  wind,  refusing  to 
answer  her  helm.  Captain  Ragge  knew 
very  well  where  he  was  going.  He  knew, 
for  example,  that  she  was  going  ashore 
somewhere  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  *  It  is 
that  infernal  No.  13,'  he  said  to  himself, 
thinking  of  her  past  voyages,  '  that  will 
prove  the  unlucky  one.'  His  private  im- 
pression was  that  this  time  he  would  not 
indulo^e  in  that  '  big;  drink'  which  was  the 
first  enjoyment  he  always  afforded  himself 
on  the  other  side  ;    for,  though   he   never 
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touched   a   dram   on    board    ship,    Captain 
Ragge  on  land  was  an  habitual  drunkard. 

His  conviction  of  what  was  about  to 
happen,  however,  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  performance  of  his  professional  duties. 
He  gave  his  orders  upon  the  wave-swept 
deck,  above  the  roar  of  wind  and  sea,  as 
coolly  as  though  his  ship  was  being  warped 
into  St.  Catherine's  docks.  There  was 
just  light  enough  to  show  the  land,  though 
not  distinctly  ;  it  looked  like  a  high  cloud 
with  filmy  breaks  and  ridges,  and  the 
white-lipped  waters  round  about  the  bows 
of  the  ship  told  of  unseen  dangers.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  frightful  crash  which 
shook  the  Phoenix  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
then  another  and  another.  She  had  struck 
twice  upon  a  reef,  and  broken,  not  indeed 
her  back,  but  what  to  a  steam-ship  is  her 
backbone,  the  main-shaft. 

The  engine,  however,  would  have  been 
useless  in  any  case,  for  the  waves,  pouring 
in  through  many  a  rift  and  seam,  soon  put 
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the  fires  out  To  add  to  the  horrors  of 
the  moment,  the  stays  of  the  ponderous 
chimney  had  given  way^  and,  after  swaying 
twice  or  thrice  Hke  a  drunken  man,  It  fell 
obliquely  across  the  poop  and  starboard- 
quarter,  carrying  away  a  great  portion  of 
the  bulwarks.  Had  not  the  ship  been 
elevated  by  the  reef  itself,  the  waves  would 
have  overwhelmed  her  there  and  then  ;  but, 
as  it  was,  her  destruction  was  delayed,  or 
rather  prolonged,  a  little.  *  Lower  the 
long-boat  for  the  women !'  rang  out  the 
captain's  voice  through  his  trumpet,  and 
an  attempt  to  obey  his  order  was  gallantly 
made.  The  captain  himself  superintended 
operations,  holding  fast  to  the  rigging  with 
one  hand,  and  with  a  revolver  in  the  other. 
This  last  circumstance,  notwithstanding 
many  other  distracting  Incidents,  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gerald  Lyster, 
who  resented  it  exceedingly.  That  the 
long-boat  should  be  lowered  for  the 
passengers,    for  whose    safety  the  captain 
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was  presumably  responsible,  was  only  an 
act  of  duty  on  his  part,  and  one  which  had 
Gerald's  warmest  approval.  But  that 
politeness  to  females — a  mere  conventional 
caprice  at  best — should  be  adhered  to  in 
such  a  moment  of  peril,  and  when  ^the 
devil  take  the  hindmost'  was  the  only 
adage  that  could,  be  suitably  applied  to  the 
position  of  affairs,  struck  him  as  most 
ridiculous  and  disgusting.  The  crew,  of 
course,  w^ere  bound  to  stick  to  their  vessel, 
with  the  exception  of  those  hands  who 
were  necessary  for  the  navigation  of  the 
boats ;  but  surely  a  young  gentleman  with 
great  expectations,  like  himself,  was  not  to 
be  left  out  of  the  first  boat-load  for  the 
sake  of  a  parcel  of  women. 

Notwithstanding  the  lurching  of  the 
deck  and  the  floods  of  water  that  tra- 
versed it,  Gerald  felt  he  could  have  got  into 
that  long-boat  somehow,  and  without  two 
sailors  to  help  him,  as  was  the  case  with 
each  drenched  and  tottering  female — a  cir- 
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eumstance,   moreover,   which    wasted    pre- 
cious time,  and  placed  one   invaluable   life 
at  least  in  greater  peril  every  instant.     And 
yet  that  hateful   revolver  in   the  captain's 
hand   seemed   to    fascinate    Gerald's    eye, 
and    paralyse    his    movements.       At    one 
time,  indeed,  thinking  the  women  had  all 
been  lowered  into  the   boat,  he   had   made 
a  desperate  rush  from  the   spot  where  he 
had  huddled  under  the  bulwarks,  but  the 
strident  voice  of  Captain    Ragge,  with  its 
'  Ladies  first,  you  beggar !'  accompanied  by 
an    injurious    epithet,    and  a   quick  move- 
ment of  the  pistol  towards  his   head,  had 
sent   him  to  his  corner  again.     There  he 
lay  shivering   till  a  voice  whispered  in  his 
ear,  '  Come  with  me,  man  ;  I    have  got  a 
boat ;'     which    sounded    like    an    angel's 
whisper. 

That  there  were  not  enough  boats  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  ship's  company  to 
shore,  even  if  they  could  get  there,  Gerald 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion,  which  made  the 
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question  of  precedence  of  more  importance 
than  even  etiquette  has  any  conception  of 
This  suggestion  of  John  Bute,  therefore  (for 
from  him  it  had  come)  struck  him  as  one 
of  the  happiest  that  had  ever  occurred  to 
mortal  mind  ;  and  followinor  this  messeno^er 
of  glad  tidings,  he  crept  forward  upon  hands 
and  knees  to  the  bows,  under  shelter  of 
which  a  small  boat,  with  a  man  in  it,  hold- 
ing on  to  a  rope,  was  tossing  and  plunging. 
It  was  already  half  filled  with  water,  and 
presented  anything  but  an  alluring  pros- 
pect ;  the  bowl  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham 
might  almost  have  been  its  prototype. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  to  land 
was  but  a  few  hundred  yards  ;  nor  had 
the  voyage  to  be  made  in  a  very  tempes- 
tuous sea,  for  the  landward  side  of  the 
reef  (which  acted  as  a  breakwater)  was 
comparatively  calm  if  you  could  only  get 
to  it  over  the  interveninor  line  of  breakers. 

o 

'Jump,  man — jump!'  cried  the  second 
mate,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  ;  and 
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Gerald  obeyed  him  only  too  precipitately. 
Mr.  Bute  had  underrated  his  friend's  ag^lllty^ 
or  rather  the  fancy  price  which  he  set  upon 
his  own  existence,  and  which  quickened 
his  movements  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
They  plumped  in  together,  and  neither 
quite  in  the  centre,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  drive  the  boat  indeed  in  the  desired 
direction,  but  unfortunatel}/  to  turn  it 
bottom  upwards.  The  two  seamen  were 
canted  out,  as  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred would  have  been  under  the  like 
circumstance  ;  but  Gerald,  like  a  bird 
caught  in  a  sieve-trap,  remained  within, 
clinging  to  the  seat  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
barnacle  or  a  sea-anemone. 

The  boat  had  overset  so  quickly  that  the 
very  air  had  had  no  time  to  escape,  but  was 
shut  up  with  Gerald  between  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  and  the  sea,  making  a  sort  of 
impromptu  diving-bell,  which  would  have 
extorted  Herbert  Newton's  professional 
admiration.      It    Is    Impossible,    however, 


that  he  could  have  taken  one- half  the  In- 
terest in  it  that  Gerald  did,  notwithstanding 
his  ignorance  of  science.  All  that  he  knew 
when  he  came  to  consciousness  after  the 
shock  of  immersion  was  that  though  half 
under  water  he  was  still  half  above  it,  and 
that  though  in  the  dark  he  was  not  in  the 
grave  ;  a  state  of  existence  of  so  humble  a 
character  that  it  could  hardly  be  called 
vegetation,  except  in  that  low  form  aftected 
by  the  garden  rhubarb,  which  dwells  under 
an  inverted  pot.  Still  he  was  alive,  and 
envied  neither  of  his  late  companions.  In- 
deed, without  speculating  upon  what  had 
become  of  them,  he  congratulated  himself 
that  they  had  taken  their  departure,  since 
their  room,  and  especially  the  air  they 
would  have  consumed,  was  much  more 
valuable  to  him  than  their  company  would 
have  been.  Half  drowned  and  wholly 
dazed  as  he  was,  bruised  and  battered, 
and  with  the  noise,  as  it  seemed,  of  ten 
thousand  f^uns  in  his  ears,   this   miserable 
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wretch  began,  after  a  minute  or  two,  as  a 
boxed  caterpillar  will  nibble  his  green  leaf, 
to  feed  on  hope. 

If  he  had  been  thus  far  preserved,  why 
should  he  not  be  picked  up  or  drift  to 
shore  ?  It  would  only,  he  flattered  him- 
self, be  one  more  example  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Nor,  for  my  own  part,  do  I 
perceive  why  sympathy  should  be  refused 
to  Mr.  Gerald  Lyster  by  that  large  class  of 
mankind  who  admire  mere  tenacity  of  life 
in  the  vilest  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
When  a  Bushranger  or  other  savage,  or 
some  criminal  who  has  committed  unheard- 
of  atrocities,  '  dies  game,'  as  it  is  called,  it 
is  quite  usual  to  applaud  him.  The  fact  of 
his  defending  his  life  with  resolution — 
setting,  in  fact,  a  very  high  price  upon 
what  is  not  only  absolutely  worthless,  but 
harmful — is  held  to  be  a  virtue.  This 
feeling  I  myself  do  not  understand.  The 
skunk,  it  is  said,  is  a  difficult  animal  to 
kill,   but   we    do    not   like  the  skunk  the 
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better  on  that  account.  Why,  then,  should 
we  like  the  human  skunk?  As  for  myself, 
I  think,  it  an  aggravation  of  the  case  of 
scoundrels  and  villains  that  they  die 
'  biting  hard  among  the  hounds.'  If  their 
courage  were  shown  in  defending  other 
people,  or  even  their  own  young,  I  should 
appreciate  it.  But  this  desperation  of 
theirs  is  not  only  mere  selfishness,  but  op- 
posed to  the  general  convenience. 

Gerald  held  on  to  life  as  he  held  on  to 
the  boat  thwarts,  and  indeed  harder.  In 
the  latter  case  he  felt  his  grasp  might 
relax,  so,  with  infinite  difficulty,  lying  at 
length  as  he  was  across  the  seats,  he  con- 
trived to  tie  himself  to  one  of  them  with  his 
handkerchief.  Thus  he  lay,  in  total  dark- 
ness, tossed  and  drenched  by  the  wild 
surges,  but  his  thoughts  were  not  inactive. 
The  consolations  of  religion  were  for  ob- 
vious  reasons  denied  him,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  had  no  apprehensions  such  as  re- 
liofion  excites  in  some  folks.      His  idea  of 
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the  future  was  getting  to  land.  He  made 
no  vows  of  penitence ;  no  promise  of  can- 
dles— six  or  sixteen  to  the  pound — to  his 
patron  saint,  should  he  succeed  in  doing 
so.  Greed  and  revenge  had  dwindled 
within  him  in  presence  of  the  over-master- 
ing sense  of  the  desire  for  life,  but  they 
still  abode  in  his  dunghill  of  a  mind,  only 
waiting  their  opportunity  to  come  into  full 
blossom  again.  For  minutes  he  thus  re- 
mained, which  seemed  to  him  years  ;  then 
something  grated  against  the  boat,  and  he 
heard  human  voices.  *  Help,  help  I'  he 
cried.  To  which  some  one  answered,  from 
above  and  without,  *  By  heaven,  there  is  a 
man  alive  inside !' 


CHAPTER  LI. 

WEDDED. 

WHAT  a  night  it  has  been,  Nannie !' 
exclaimed  Clare,  as  she  met  her 
hostess  at  the  breakfast  table,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  storm.  *  I  now  know  what  it 
means  by  '*  blowing  great  guns  ;"  though  I 
sleep  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  I  really 
thought  sometimes  that  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  was  cannon.' 

'  My  dear  Clare  it  was  cannon,'  replied 
Miss  Darrell,  gravely.  '  Those  were  ship 
guns  you  heard  ;  there  has  been  a  wreck  in 
the  night.' 

*  A  wreck!  Good  Heavens!  Where?' 
And  she  strained  her  eyes  to  seaward. 
Nothing  but  flying  foam  and  broken  water 
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were  visible,  with  dark  grey  clouds  above, 
hurrying  before  the  wind  like  a  beaten 
host. 

'  It  was  on  Sumpter's  reef,  but  it  is  not 
there  now.  The  vessel  has  gone  to 
pieces.' 

*  What,  and  all  hands  lost  ?  Could  no- 
thing be  done  ?  Can  nothing  be  done  ? 
Where  is  Herbert  ?' 

*  He  has  been  out  of  doors  these  three 
hours,  with  the  coastguard  and  the  lifeboat 
men.' 

*  Oh,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?'  she 
anwered  wildly.  '  I  must  go  at  once.  He 
will  surely,  surely  never  venture  out  to  sea 
on  a  morning  like  this.' 

'Sit  down,  sit  down,  my  darling!  Her- 
bert is  quite  safe.     I  have  just  seen  him.' 

*  But  where  is  he  ?  Oh  Nannie,  you  are 
not  deceiving  me  ?* 

Her  fine  face,  so  bright  and  pure,  and 
instinct  with  intelligence,  had  become  a 
picture  of  alarm  and  horror. 
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'  No,  darling,  I  am  telling  you  the  truth. 
Herbert  is  gone  to  the  shore  again,  where 
you  must  not  go.  It  is  strewn  with — oh, 
terrible  thinors !' 

'  Alas,  alas  !  Where  Is  poor  Rachel  ?  Her 
child  is  ill,  and  she  is  quite  unstrung.  Don't 
let  her  know  of  this  !' 

'  She  does  know  of  it.  She  is  gone 
with  Herbert.' 

'  Oh,  how  cruel !  Whv  did  he  let  her 
go?' 

'  My  darling,  it  was  necessary.  Her 
testimony  was  needful — while  it  could  be 
given  —  in  a  matter  of  identification. 
Shocking  as  it  is  to  have  to  say  it,  what 
has  happened  will  set  her  mind  at  ease. 
That  lost  ship  was  the  Phoenix ' 

'  Good  heavens  !     Then  Gerald ' 


Clare  sat  down  unable  to  finish  the 
sentence.  It  seemed  so  terrible  that  her 
own  father's  son,  albeit  so  unlike  a  brother 
to  her,  should  have  been  thus  cut  off.  For 
a  moment  he   appeared  to  her  as  a  child 
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aeain^ — in  black  velvet,  with  red  ribbons, 
sitting  on  his  fathers  knee — all  happiness 
and  innocence.  Oh  why — oh  why  was  he 
not  taken  then  ? 

'  Yes,  darling — Gerald  is  dead  !  It  is 
a  sad  story,  and  a  very  strange  one.  The 
lifeboat,  which  has  saved  scores  of  those 
unhappy  people,  was  indirectly  his  destruc- 
tion. They  came  upon  a  boat  bottom 
upwards,  and  heard  a  voice  from  beneath 
it :  he  was  somehow  kept  alive  and  afloat 
by  the  imprisoned  air,  and  the  men  not 
understanding  this,  smashed  the  bottom  in 
to  release  him,  whereupon  the  air  rushed 
out,  and  the  boat  went  down  with  him  and 
he  was  drowned.  Two  hours  afterwards 
the  boat  was  cast  ashore,  with  the  body 
still  within  it.     It  was  tied  there.' 

After  a  moment  or  two,  Clare  gendy 
murmured  : 

'  How  I  pity  poor  Rachel,  for  after  all 
he  was  her  husband.  What  did  she  say 
when  they  told  her  what  had  happened  ?' 
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'My  dear,  she  said,  "Thank  God." 
It  may  be  shocking,  but  it  was  only 
natural.  He  was  coming,  as  she  thought, 
to  persecute  her  and  perhaps  ill-treat  her 
child,  who  lies  between  life  and  death.  I 
cannot  blame  her.' 

'  I  wonder  she  could  bear  to  look  at 
him,  Nannie,  with  such  feelings  in  her 
heart.' 

'  It  was  very  trying  to  her,  no  doubt  ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  necessary.  In- 
deed she  wished  it  herself.' 

'Wished  it  !  Good  heavens  !  Why 
did  she  wish  it  T  ^ 

'  To  make  quite  sure.' 

Not  another  word  was  said  between  the 
two  women  on  that  subject,  on  which  they 
always  continued  to  take  different  views. 
Though  Clare  had  had  her  experiences 
she  had  not  lost  her  illusions  nor  even  her 
hopes  of  the  Irreclaimable.  Miss  Darrell, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  knew  spades 
for   spades,     but     called    them    so.      She 
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thought  it  an  immense  relief  for  all  parties 
that  Gerald  was  dead,  and  even  said  as 
much  to  Mr.  Oldcastle,  who  answered  in 
his  cut-and-dried  way,  *  No  doubt.' 

Clare  could  forgive  them  both,  though 
she  thought  them  *  hard,'  but  that  '  thank 
God'  of  poor  Rachel's  stuck  in  her  mind 
like  a  bone  in  the  throat,  and  checked 
her  liking  for  her.  When  the  child  died, 
which  happened  not  long  afterwards,  the 
last  tie  between  her  and  her  brother's  wife 
seemed  to  be  sundered,  though  she  was 
always  ready  to  afford  her  material  assist- 
ance. In  course  of  time  Rachel  married 
again,  this  time  in  her  own  sphere,  and 
began  life  anew  under  happier  auspices  ; 
her  burthen,  like  Clare's,  was  laid  upon 
her,  contrary  to  Fate's  general  usage,  at 
the  beginning  of  her  life,  whert  she  had 
youth  and  strength  to  bear  it,  and  not  at 
the  fag-end  with  the  tombstone  alone  to 
rest  it  upon. 

'To  the  very  last,'  as  Miss  Darrell  in- 
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dignantly  observed  to  Flufl  in  confidence, 
'  Gerald  made  himself  disagreeable/  for  his 
death  delayed  Clare's  marriage  for  some 
months.  But  it  took  place  next  spring  at 
Bellingham  Park  Church,  where  i\Iiss  Dar- 
rell's  pew  was  now  thoroughly  furnished. 
Mr.  Roden  always  spoke  of  the  wedding- 
breakfast  as  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the 
kind  in  his  experience.  '  You  know  what 
wedding-breakfasts  usually  are,  and  how 
they  play  the  deuce  with  one's  liver  ;  well, 
for  this  one  I  never  felt  a  penny  the  worse.' 
Pecuniarily  this  might  easily  have  been  the 
case,  as  his  present  to  the  bride  consisted 
of  an  ancient  piece  of  jewellery  that  had 
belonged  to  her  grandmother.  The  true 
value  of  such  things,  he  observed,  lay  in 
their  association. 

*  As  to  the  bridegroom,'  as  the  same  gen- 
tleman happily  remarked  at  the  marriage- 
feast,  *  I  have  given  him  to-day  a  gift  beyond 
price,  my  own  beloved  niece.'  Here  he  was 
affected  to  tears.     '  I  have  known  her,  to 
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borrow  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Service 
we  have  all  heard  to-day,  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  in  prosperity,  and — well  in  cir- 
cumstances to  which  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  apply  the  familiar  but  graphic 
expression  "  ticklish."  What  I  especially 
admire  her  for,  next  to  her  goodness  and 
beauty,  and  beyond  all  her  many  accom- 
plishments, is  the  good  sense  which  she 
exhibited  under  those  circumstances.  She 
took  a  view  of  her  pecuniary  position 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  her 
eminent  legal  adviser  (who  I  am  happy  to 
see  here  present,  Mr.  Newcastle),  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  not  altogether  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own.  But  not  a  spark 
of  irritation  glows  in  my  bosom  upon  that 
account.  Without  going  to  the  unnecessary 
extent  of  saying  *'  I  was  wrong,"  I  confess 
that  our  dear  Clare  was  right.  Acting 
under  a  strong  sense  of  duty — which  never 
misleads  us,  my  friends,  though  sometimes 
it  has  such  an  appearance  of  doing  so,  as 
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may   well    produce    hesitation — she   with- 
stood the  temptation  of  asserting  her  legal 
claim  to  what  seemed  something  more  than 
a  competency,   and  in  point  of  fact  came 
down  In  the  world  several  steps.    And  now 
that  the  wheel  of  time  has  brought  about 
its  revenges,  what  do  we  see  ?    We  see  our 
dear  Clare  united  to  an  enorineer  of  orreat 
promise ;    one    for   whom    I    myself  once 
ventured    to    predict    a    brilliant    future, 
though  perhaps  he  may  have  forgotten  the 
circumstance — it  was  when   I  first  saw  him 
in  his  professional  garb  at  Coalborough  ;  a 
man  of  European,  or  at  all  events   Metro- 
politan, reputation,  whereas  the  person  to 
whom  Clare  on  that  occasion  surrendered 
her    rights,    and    whom    from    motives    of 
delicacy  I  forbear  to  name,  is  at  this  pre- 
sent moment,  as  I  understand,  reduced  from 
his  once  proud  position  to  that  of  custodian 
of  his  own  museum  at  Stokeville.     A  more 
melancholy  situation — for  I  have  been  in 
that    museum — it    Is    impossible    for    the 
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imagination  to  picture.  Let  us  leave  the 
unhappy  theme.  I  have  risen,  as  you 
know,  to  propose  the  health  of  the  in- 
teresting young  couple  whom  we  see  before 
us.  Forgive  me  if  my  feelings  prevent 
me  from  appropriately  fulfilling  my  task ;  I 
have  known  dear  Gerald — I  mean  Herbert 
— for  only  a  limited  number  of  years,  but  I 
know  enough  of  him  to  congratulate  our 
sweet  Clare  on  her  first  and  only  love — ■ 
that  is  to  say,'  explained  Mr.  Roden,  a 
gleam  of  recollection  suddenly  exhibiting 
Mr.  Percy  Fibbert  to  his  mental  view,  and 
filling  him  with  perturbation,  ^  that  is  to 
say,  her  first  and  only  trtce  love,  all  others 
(to  borrow  a  homely  but  familiar  phrase) 
being  imitations.  I  will  not  detain  you 
with  the  fulsome  eulogies  only  too  common 
on  such  occasions  as  the  present.  I  know 
all  under  this  roof  will  join  with  me  from 
their  hearts  in  the  sentiment  I  am  about  to 
utter — Curse  that  cat.' 

It  was  most  unfortunate,  but  just  at  the 
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very  climax  of  Mr.  Augustus  Roden's  pe- 
roration, and  as  he  drooped  his  head  m 
graceful  tribute  to  the  virtues  he  had  re- 
frained from  extolling,  Fluff,  perceiving 
the  table-land  afforded  by  his  bent  shoul- 
ders, leapt  upon  them  with  this  amazing 
result.  The  speech  was  spoilt,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  immediate  application 
of  a  glass  of  Miss  Darrell's  unapproachable 
cura9oa  (a  gift  from  her  old  pupil  Miss 
Gurgle,  of  Guzzle  and  Gurgle,  the  great 
liqueur  purveyors),  Mr.  Roden's  temper 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate.  As  it 
was,  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  pre- 
sently bade  the  young  couple  farewell  with 
affectionate  enthusiasm,  wringing  Herbert's 
hand  in  the  passage,  and  imploring  him 
(fortunately  in  a  whisper,  for  he  addressed 
him  as  '  Dear  Percy ')  not  to  forget  that  he, 
Augustus  Roden,  was  his  uncle  as  well  as 
Clare's. 

The    wedding    speech    had    its    conse- 
quences   (indeed,  what    human    utterance, 
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however  foolish,  can  we  say  has  not  ?)  and 
bore  fruits. 

When  Clare  came  back  from  her  honey- 
moon, looking  the  picture  of  happiness, 
and  years  younger  since  that  terrible  day 
at  Stokevllle  when  she  found  love  and 
hope  had  built  their  home  on  a  quicksand, 
she  took  Nannie  into  her  confidence  con- 
cerning her  future. 

^  You  must  not  be  surprised,  darling,  if 
we  are  less  ambitious  in  our  choice  of  a 
house  than  our  means  would  seem  to  war- 
rant, for  the  fact  is  Herbert  has  made  a 
great  sacrifice  for  my  sake/ 

'  The  object  was  worth  It,  at  all  events, 
whatever  It  cost  him,'  replied  the  old  lady 
fondly.  '  Why  should  you  take  any  house  ? 
Why  not  live  with  me  ?  Oh,  Clare,  I  have 
missed  you  so.' 

'  You  old  darling.  We  will  take  care  to 
pitch  our  tent  quite  close  to  you ;  only  It 
must  be  a  very  tiny  one.' 

'  Ah,  you  have  been  running  him  into 
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extra vag-ances,  have  you  ?  Well,  you 
must  have  some  fault,  though  I  never 
foufid  it  out.  You  have  persuaded  him  to 
keep  a  carriage  and  two  footmen  in 
powder.' 

'  Don't  laugh,  Nannie,  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  Most  husbands  would 
have  refused  to  do  it,  and  have  been  very 
angry.' 

*  How  nice  this  is,'  exclaimed  Miss 
Darrell.  '  The  confidence  and  simplicity 
of  a  bride  are  certainly  very  touching. 
How  much  you  must  know  about  '^  most 
husbands."  However,  I  do  believe  Her- 
bert will  be  above  the  average,  or  at  all 
events  be  no  worse  than  the  rest.' 

'  You  wicked  woman !  He  is  ten 
thousand  times  better  than  any  one  of 
them.  Now*  listen.  Do  you  recollect 
what  happened  at  our  wedding  break- 
fast ?' 

*  Of  course  I  do — how  your  Uncle 
Roden  frightened  my  poor  Fluff.' 
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'  I  don't  mean  that — and  indeed  what  I 
remembered  of  it  was  quite  the  other  way 
— but  what  he  said  that  morning  about  my 
common  sense.  What  he  meant  was  that 
if  I  had  treated  poor  Gerald's  story  as  an 
Invention — as  you  all  believed  it  to  be — 
my  estate  would  have  become  answerable 
for  the  debts  of  the  firm.' 

'Yes,  as  it  happened,  the  wretches  fell 
into  the  pit  that  they  had  digged  for 
another,  as  the  Psalmist  says.  A  con- 
sideration that  is  exceedingly  soothing  to 
me.' 

*  But  poor  Sir  Peter  did  not  dig  the  pit ; 
and  think  of  his  having  nothing  to  live 
upon  but  his  salary  as  paid  custodian  of 
his  own  museum.' 

'  At  all  events  it  is  a  capital  appointment 
in  the  way  of  fitness/  observed  the  old 
lady  implacably.  *  He  knows  more  about 
that  museum  than  anyone  else.' 

*  Oh,  Nannie,  for  shame  !  In  your  heart 
of  hearts  you  pity  him  very  much,  I  am 
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sure.  For  though  he  was  reckless  and 
speculative,  he  did  not  deserve  to  be 
ruined.  And  it  seems  he  did  pay  every- 
thing and  satisfied  all  his  creditors.' 

'  Not  till  they  got  hold  of  the  money  he 
had  settled  on  his  daughter.' 

'  Well,  that  went  too  ;  which  is  another 
reason  why  we  should  feel  very,  very  sorry 
for  him.  Now,  Nannie,  I  felt  all  along 
that  poor  Gerald  was  telling  us  a  false- 
hood. Only,  for  dear  papa's  sake,  I  would 
not  defend  myself.' 

*  I  know  that,  of  course ;  you  gave  in 
very  weakly  to  a  couple  of  scoundrels.  It 
has  all  ended  fortunately  enough  ;  but  I 
didn't  agree  with  Mr.  Roden's  eulogies  on 
your  common  sense.' 

'  But  it  has  not  ended,  Nannie.  I  feel 
that  all  the  money  I  have  of  my  own  is, 
legally,  poor  Sir  Peter's,  and  at  my  request 
dear  Herbert  has  made  it  over  to  him. 
He  has  given  it  all  up  to  satisfy  his  wife's 
scruples.' 

VOL.   III.  61 
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'  Bless  the  man,  do  you  mean  to  say  he 
has  given  away  that  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  second  time  ?' 

'  A  second  time  !  How  a  second  time  !' 
-  Why,  having  given  it  to  you  first,  he 
now  permits  you  to  give  it  to  somebody 
else.  That's  a  second  time,  isn't  it  ? 
Why,  goodness  gracious,  Clare,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Herbert  has  never  told 
you  even  yet  that  that  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  yours  was  really  his  ?  That  he  caused 
his  own  little  fortune  to  be  made  over  to 
you,  though  there  seemed  at  that  time  no 
hope  of  your  ever  becoming  his  wife,  in 
order  that  you  might  not  have  the  ills  of 
poverty  to  bear  in  addition  to  your  other 
afflictions?  Don't  you  know  that  there 
was  nothing  left  at  all  out  of  your  father's 
estate  when  his  debts  were  paid  ?' 

'  I     know    nothing    except    what     Mr. 
Oldcastle  told  me.' 

*  And  you  trusted  a  lawyer  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  did  you  ?     There — there — don't 
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sob  like  that,  or  I  shall  get  into  a  dreadful 
scrape  with  Herbert.  Of  course  I  thought 
he'd  told  you  himself.  He  said  he  would 
never  do  so  before  marriage  ;  so  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  he  intended  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  afterwards.  Husbands 
generally  have  much  worse  things  to 
confess.  Yes — yes ;  he,  as  you  say,  is  a 
perfect  angel  :  anything  you  like,  only 
don't  cry.  What  eyelids  you'll  have.  Men 
hate  red  eyelids,  and  all  will  be  laid  at  my 
door.' 

With  much  difficulty  she  pacified  Clare  ; 
for  the  shock  of  finding  how  good  her 
husband  had  been  to  her,  affected  her 
almost  as  much  as  the  shock  that  wives 
sometimes  have  to  bear  of  another  kind 
in  connection  with  their  husbands'  secrets. 

Even  if  she  would  have  had  him  repent 
of  his  generosity,  however  (which  he  would 
certainly  not  have  done),  it  was  now  too 
late.  A  letter  had  come  from  Sir  Peter 
that    very    morning   acknowledging     Her- 
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bert's  liberality  in  very  fitting  terms.  His 
misfortunes  had  humbled  him,  and  this 
unexpected  generosity  had  touched  his 
heart.  What  pleased  Clare  most  was  the 
expression  of  his  intention  (in  answer  to 
an  appeal  she  had  made  to  him  on  that 
subject)  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  as 
respected  his  daughter,  with  whom  since 
her  ill-starred  marriage  he  had  held  no 
communication  ;  while  she  on  her  part 
was  willing  enough  to  leave  the  boarding- 
house  where  she  had  taken  up  her  quarters, 
and  return  to  the  comfortable  home  that 
her  father  now  had  to  offer  her. 

*  How  differendy  had  everything  turned 
out,'  as  Herbert  was  wont  to  say,  in  talking 
of  the  past,  '  to  everyone's  expectations. 
How  Sir  Peter  had  toiled  and  moiled  in 
accordance  with  that  motto  of  his,  *'  For 
Cash  Only,"  and  swelled  with  prosperity, 
and  burst.  How  poor  Mr.  Lyster  had 
fretted  himself  to  fiddlestrings,  and  fought 
to  the  very  death  with  nature  herself  for 
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the  same  end,  and  in  gaining  the  victory, 
as  he  had  fondly  imagined,  had  suffered 
defeat.  Was  it  Avorth  while  for  men  to  lay 
their  plans  for  wealth  so  far  in  advance, 
and  to  spend  all  their  days  in  getting,  or 
to  make  themselves  miserable  lest  they 
should  lose  it,  when,  with  one  turn  of  For- 
tune's wheel,  all  is  topsy-turvy.' 

For  his  part  Herbert  took  what  the  gods 
provided  him  (and  they  provided  him 
abundantly)  with  thankfulness,  apd  spent  it 
prudently,  but  with  no  niggard  hand.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  deny  themselves 
and  those  belonging  to  them  all  the  plea- 
sures of  life  in  order  on  their  death-beds  to 
gloat  over  a  huge  balance  in  their  banker's 
book.  His  greatest  happiness  was  in 
making  his  wife  happy,  and  this  he  enjoyed 
continually  ;  after  that  came  his  inventions. 
of  which  there  is  no  need  here  to  speak 
particularly;  are  they  not  written  in  the 
records  of  the  Patent  Office,  where  they 
occupy  folios  ? 
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'  I  do  believe,'  Miss  Darrell  was  wont  to 
say,  'that  Clare  Newton  is  the  happiest 
wife  in  England ;  but  then  to  be  sure,'  she 
added  cautiously,  '  one  never  knows.' 

But  this  was  before  Clare  was  a  mother ; 
after  which  Miss  Darrell  withdrew  even 
that  slight  reservation. 

As  to  Percy,  he  had  borne  his  wife's 
departure  from  him  with  great  philosophy, 
nor  was  he  likely,  since  she  had  no  property 
of  her  own,  to  molest  her  in  the  future. 
The  last  news  of  him  was  that  he  had  taken 
up  that  profession  for  which  he  had  always 
had  so  great  a  predilection,  namely,  '  the 
Turf.^ 

His  proceedings  there,  as  Herbert  pri- 
vately informed  Miss  Darrell  (he  never 
spoke  of  him  to  Clare)  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry concerning  him,  were  not  very  satis- 
factory, judged  even  by  a  Turf  standard. 

*  They  say,  indeed,  he  has  become  a 
''  Welsher."  ' 

'Dear  me!'   sighed   Miss  Darrell,  who. 
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though  she  had  been  a  schoolmistress,  did 
not  know  everything.  *  How  curious  !  I 
suppose  he  has  changed  his  nationaHty  to 
avoid  recognition.' 


THE    END. 
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